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OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 



FniDATy September 19^ alter breakfast^ Dr. Johnson- 
and I set oat m Dr. Taylor's chaise to go to Derby. 
The day was fine^ and we resolved to go by Keddle- 
stone, the seat of Lord Scarsdale, that I might see 
his t<oxdship's ^<^ house. I was struck with the 
magnificence of th.e building; and the extensiye 
park,, with the finest verdure, covered with deer, and 
cattle, and sheep, delighted me. The number of old 
oaks, of an immense size, filled me with a sort of 
respectful admiration : for one of them sixty pounds 
was ofiered. The excellent smooth gravel roads'; 
the large piece of water formed by his Lordship from 
some small brooks, with a handsome barge upon it ; 
the venerable Gothick church, now the family chapel, 
just by the house; in short, the grand group (^ 
objects agitated and distended my mind in a most 
un*eeable manner. '' One should think (said I)f that 
the proprietor of all this iaust be ha^py." — ^^ Nay, 

VOL. IV. B 
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sir (said Johnson)^ all this excludes but one evil — 
poverty.*' * 

Our names were sent up,- and a well-drest elderly 
housekeeper, a most distinct articulator, shewed us 
the house ; which I need not describe, as there is an 
account of it published in " Adams's Works in Ar- 
chitecture." Dr. Johnson <iiought better of it to-day, 
than when he saw it before ; for he had lately attacked 
it violently, saying, " It would do excellently for a 
town-hall. The large room with the pillars (said he) 
would do for the Judges to sit in at the assizes; the 
circular room for a jury-chamber; and the room 
above for prisoners." Still he thought the large room 
ill lighted, and of no use but for dancing in ; and the 
bed-chambers but indifferent rooms; and that the 
immense sum which it cost was injudiciously laid out. 
Dr. Taylor had put him in mind of his appearing 
pleased with the house. ^' But (said he) that was 
when Lord Scarsdale was present. Politeness obliges 
tis to appear pleased with a man's works when he is 
present. No man will foe so ill bred as to question 
you. You mny thereftn^ pay compliments without 
saying what is not true, i should say to Lord 
Sqarsdale of his large room, ' My Lord, this is the 
most costly room that I ever saw ;' which is true.** 

Dr. Manningham, physician in London, who was 
visiting at Lord Scarsdale's, accompanied us through 
many of the rooms, and soon afterwards my Lcnrd 

1 When I menUoned Dr. Johnson^ remade to a lady of adminu 
ble good sense and quickness of understanding, she ol»erved, *"*• It 
Ss true, an this excludes only one evil ; but how much good does it 
let in ?"— . — To this observation much praise has been juslly given. 
Let me then rum do myself the honour to mention that me kidy 
who made it was the late Maigairet Montgomerie, my very vahi- 
able mkf and the very affectionate mother of my children, who, 
if they inherit her good qualities, will have no reason to complain 
of their lot. Dos magna parentum virtut. 
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faiflwd^ to wImmd. Dr. Johnson was knoam^ appeared, 
and did the honours of the house. We ta&ed of 
Mr. Langten. Johnson, whfa a wann vehemenoe of 
affeetionate regard^ exdauaed, " The earth does not 
bear a worthier man than Beimet Langtcm." We 
aair a good many fine pictutes, which I think are 
4escrifo^ in one of " Young's Tours." Theie is a 
prmted catalogue of them, which the housekeeper put 
inte mj hand; I should Hke to view them at leisuiiek 
I was much stmck with Daniel interpreting Nehu- 
chaikw! wear's dream» hj Rembrandt^— We were shewn 
a pretty hivge Hfanry. in his Lordship's dressing- 
room lay Johnson's small Dictionary: he shewed it to 
me^ with scHne eagerness, sayings ^Look'yei QtuB 
regio in terru nostn. non plena labor is.* He observed, 
also, GoUsrakh's ^^ Animated Natmre;" and said, 
^Hece^'s oar j&iendl The poor Doctor would have 
keen hajqiy to hear of this." 

In our way^ Johaann strongly expressed his love of 
driving fest in a po8t-<^aise. ^' If (said he) I had no 
duties, and no reference to futurity, I would spend 
my life iur (kdvi^ briskly in a post-ehaise with a pretty 
woman ; but she should be one who could understand 
aaM5> and would add something to the conversation." 
I observed, that we were thi^ day to stq> ,^ist where 
the Highland army did in 1745. Johnson. '^ It was 
a noble attempt." Boswbll. ^^ I wish we could have 
an authentick history of it.** Johnson. ^' If you 
were not an idle dog you might write it, W collect- 
ing from, every body what they can tell, anq putting 
down your authorities." Boswell. ^^But I could not 
have tne advantage of it in my Hfe-time." Johnson. 
" You might have the satisfaction of its &me, by 

{printing it in Holland ; and as to profit, consider how 
ong it was before writing came to be considered in a 
pecuniary view. Baretti says, he is the first man 
that ever received copy-money in Italy.*' I said thaik 
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I would endeavour to do what Dr. Johnson suggested ; 
and I thought that I might write so as to venture to 
publish my '^Histcny of the Civil War in Great 
Britain in 1745 and 17^/' without being obliged to 
go to a foreign press.* 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter accom- 
panied us to see the manufactory of china there. I 
admired the ingenuity and delicate art with which a 
man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, <n> a tea-pot, 
while a boy turned round a wheel to give the mass 
rotundity. I thought this as excellent in its species 
of power, as making good verses in its species. Yet 
I had no respect ^r this potter. Neither, indeed, 
has a man of any extent of thinking for a mere verse- 
maker, in whose numbers, however perfect, there is 
no poetry, no mind. The china was beautifHil, but 
Dr. Johnson justly observed it was too dear ; for that 
he could have vessels of silver, of the same size, as 
cheap as what were here made of porcelain. 

I felt a pleasure in walking about Derby, such as I 
always have in walking about any town to which I am 
not accustomed. There is an immediate sensation of 
novelty; and one speculates on the way in which life 
is passed in it, which, although there is a sameness 
every where upon the whole, is yet minutely diversi- 
fied. The minute diversities in everv thing are 
wonderful. Talking of shaving the other night at 
Dr. Taylor's, Dr. Johnson said, '^ Sir, of a thousand 
shavers, two do not shave so much alike as not to be 
distinguished." I thought this not possible, till he 
specified so many of the varieties in snaving ;-p-^hold* 
ing the razor more or less perpendicular ,*~-rdrawing 
long or short strokes ;— begmnmg at the upper part 

1 I am now happjr to understand that Mr. John Home, who 
was himself gallanthr in the field for the reigning familjr, in that 
interesting warfare, but is generous enough to do justice to, the 
other side, is preparing an aoocnint of it (pt the presi. 
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of the &ce^ oi; tbe under — at tfae right side ol- the left 
gide* Indeed^ when ome confliders wh#t v^gieij of 
sfwuwds can be uttered by the wind-pipe^ in the oom- 
mss of a ver J small aperture^ we may be convinoed 
how maskj degree$ of difference there may be in the 
^pplieatioA of a razor. 

We dined with Pr. Butter^ ^ whose lady is daughtet 
^f my cousin Sir John Pouglaa^ whose grandson m 
jpow pvesumptive heir <^ the noble family of Quteens- 
]^rry. Johason and he had a good deal of medical 
<;enversation. Johnson said^ he had somewhere or 
^her given an account of Dr. Nichols's discourse 
^' De Animd Medico."' He told us '^ thait whaterer 
a man's distemper was. Dr. Nichols wpuld not attend 
him as a physician^ if his mind was not at ease ; for 
he be^e^?ed that no medicine would have any in- 
fluence. He once attended a man in trade^ upon 
whOi« h& Ibwid none of the medicines he prescmbed 
bad a«y effect; he asked the man's wife privately 
whether his aikirs were not in a bad way ? She said 
110^ He continued his attendaBce some time^ still 
without success. At length the man's wi£e told him^ 
she had discovered that her husband's ajOSurs mere i& 
a bad wa^. When Goldsmith was dying. Dr. Turto^ 
said to him, ^ Your pulse is in greater disorder than 
it should be, from the degree of lever which you 
have : is yow mind at ease ?' Goldsmith answered it 
was not." 

After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to seethe 
nlk*mill which Mr. John Lombe had^ had a patent 

1 IDr. Butter W88 at this tima a pnctvamg physician at Berby^ 
He sd^rwaxds lemoved to Xjondon, where he died in his 7d& 
year, March 22, 1805. He is authour of several medical tracts* M.] 

2 See Hutton's History of Derhy, a book which is deservedly 
esteemed for its information, accuracy, and good narratiye. ..Indeed 
the mgi in which we live is eminenUy distinguished by topogra- 
phical exceUence. 

B 3 
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for^ liaving brought away the contrivance hem Italy. 
I am not very conversant with mechanicks ; but the 
simplicity of this machine^ and its multiplied opera- 
tions^ struck me with an agreeable surprise. I had 
learnt from Dr. Johnson, during this interview, not 
to think with a dejected indifference of the works of 
art, and the pleasures of life, because life is uncertain 
and short; but to consider such indifference as a 
failure of reason, a morbidness of mind ; for happiness 
fihould be cultivated as much as we can, and the 
objects which are instrumental to it should be steadily 
considered as of importance, with a reference not only 
to ourselves, but to multitudes in successive ages^ 
Though it is proper to value small parts, as 

^ Sands make ihe mountain, moments make die year ;*' *■ 

yet we must contemplate collectively, to have a just 
estimation of objects. One moment's being uneasy 
^r not, seems of no consequence; yet this may be 
thought of the next, and the next, and so on, till 
there is a large portion of misery. In the same way 
one must think of happiness, of learning, of fi*iendship. 
We cannot tell the precise moment when friendship 
is formed. As in filling a vessel drop by drop, there 
is at last a drop which makes it run over ; so in a 
series of kindnesses there is at lai^t one which makes 
the heart run over. We must not divide objects of 
our attention into minute parts, and think separately 
of each part. It i% by contemplating a large mass of 
human existence, that a man, while he sets a just 
value on his own life, does not think of his deatib as 
annihilating all that is great and pleasing in the 
wotld, as if actually contained in his mind, according 
to Berkeley's reverie. If his imagiuatjion be not sickly 

\ Young. 
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and feeble^ it *' wings its distant way" far beyond 
himself^ and views the world in unceasing activity of 
every sort. It must be acknowledged^ however^ that 
Pope's plaintive reflection^ tliat all things would be as 
gay as ever on the day of his deaths is natural and 
common. We are apt to transfer to all around us 
our own gloom^ without considering that at any given 
point of time there is^ perhaps^ as much youth and 
gaiety in the world as at another. Before I came 
into this life, in which I have had so many pleasant 
scenes, have not thousands and ten thousands of 
deaths and funerals happened, and have not families 
been in grief for their nearest relations ? But have 
those dismal circumstances at all affected me f Why 
then should the gloomy scenes which I experience, or 
which I know, affect others? Let us guard against 
imagininjg that there is an end of felicity upon earth, 
when we ourselves grow old, or are unhappy. 

Dr. Johnson told us at tea, that when some of Dr. 
Dodd's pious friends were trying to console him by 
saying that he was going to leave ^'a wretched 
world," he had honesty enough not to join in the 
' cant : — '^ No, no (said ne), it has been a very agree- 
able world to me." Johnson added, '' I respect 
Dodd for thus speaking the truth ; for, to be sure, he 
had for several yesu's enjoyed a life of great voluptu- 
ousness." 

He told us, that Dodd's city friends stood by him 
so, that a thousand pounds were ready to be given to 
the gac^er, if he would let him escape. He added, 
that he knew a friend of Dodd's, who walked about 
Newgate for some time on the evening before the 
day of his execution, with five hundred pounds in his 
pocket, ready to be paid to any of the turnkeys who 
could get him out : but it was too late ; for n& was 
watched with much circumspection. He said, Dodd's 
friends had an image of him made of wax, which was 
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to have been left in his place ; and be believed it was 
carried into the prison. 

Johnson disapproYed of Dr. Dodd's leaving ^he 
world persuaded that ^^ The Convict's Address to hia 
unhappy Brethren^" was of his own writing. ^^ But^ 
sir (said I), you contributed to the deception; for 
when Mr. Seward expressed a doubt to you that it wa9 
not Dodd's own^ because it had a great deal more 
fof ce of mind in it than any thing known to be his, 
you answered,-^^ Why should you think so ? Depend 
upon it^ sir^ when a man knowg he is to be hanged in 
a fortnight, it concentrates his mind wonderfully.' " 
Johnson. ^' Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pass as 
his own, while thaA could do him any good, that wa3 
an implied promise that I should not own it. To own 
it, therefore, would have been telling a lie, with the 
addition of breach of {promise, ^ich was worse than 
simply telling a lie to make it be believed it wap 
Dodd's. Besides, sir, I did not directly tell a lie : I 
left the matter uncertain. Perhaps I thought that 
Seward would not believe it the less to be mine for 
wha^ I said ; but I would not put it in his power to 
say I had owned it." 

He praised Blair's sermons : ^' Yet,*' said he, 
(willing to let us see he was aware that feshipnaUe 
&me, however deserved, is not always the most last* 
ing). « perhaps, they may not be reprinted aftej 
seven ye^s ; at least not after Bilair's death." 

He said, ^^ Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late* 
There appeared nothing remarkable about him when 
he was young; though when he had got high in 
&me, one of his friends began to recollect something 
of his being distinguished at College. ' Goldsmith in 

1 [He was distinguished in college, as appears from a dr- 
cumsCance mentionea by Dr. Kearney. See vol. ii, p. ^ 
M.] 
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the same manner recollected more of that fnend*s 
early years^ as he grew a greater man." 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me^ he 
awaJked every morning at four^ and then for his health 
got up and walked in his room naked, with the 
window open, which he called taking an air bath; 
after which he went to bed again, and slept two 
hours more. Johnson, who was always r^y to 
beat down any thing that seemed to oe exhibited 
with disproportionate importance, thus observed: 
*^ I suppose, sir, there is no more in it than this ; 
he wakes at four, ^ and cannot sleep till he chills 
himself, and makes the warmth of the bed a grateful 
sensation." 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. 
Dr. Johnson told me, " that the learned Mrs. Carter, 
at t^at period when she was eager in study, did not 
awake as early as she wished, and she therefore had a 
contrivance, that, at a certain hour, her chamber-light 
shoidd bum a string to which a heavy weight was 
suspended, which then fell with a strong sudden 
noise : this roused her from sleep, and then she had 
no difficulty in getting up.** But I said that was my 
difficulty ; and wished there could be some medicine 
invented which would make one rise without pain, 
which I never did, unless after lying in bed a very 
long time. Perhaps there may be something in the 
stores of Nature which could do this. I have thought 
of a pulley to raise me gradually; but that would 
give me pain, as it would counteract my internal in- 
clination. I would have something that can dissipate 
the vis inertia, and give elasticity to the muscles. 
As I imagine that the human body may be put, by 
the operation of other substances, into any state in 
which it has ever been ; and as I have experienced a 
state in which rising &om bed was ndt disagreeable, 
but easy, nay, sometimes agreeable ; I suppose that 
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thi» State siay be furodueed^ if we knew by wbat. 
We can heat the body> we can cool it ; we can give 
it tension or relaxation ; and surely it is possible to 
bring it into a state in which rising from bed will not 
be a pain. 

Jdbnson obserred^ that " a man should take a suf- 
ficient quantity of sleep^ which Dr. Mead says is 
between seren and nine hours." I told him that Dr. 
Cullen said to me^ that a man should not take mcHfe 
sleep than he can take at once. Johnson. " This 
irule^ sir^ cannot hold in all cases; for many people 
have their sleep broken by sicj^ness; and surely^ 
Cullen would not hav^e a man to get up^ after having 
slept but an hour. Such a regimen would soon end 
in a long sleep" ' Dr. Taylor remarked^ I think very 
ju9tly^ ^at '^ a man who does not feel an inclination 
to sleep at the ordinary times^ instead o^ being stronger 
than other people^ must not be well ; for a man ia ' 
]ieatth haa «dl tiie natural inclinationa to eat> drink> 
9mi fieep in a strong de^ee.*^ 

Johns(m advised me to-night not te> refine m thft 
education of my children. <* Life (said he) wiU hot 
hear refinement : ymi must do aa other people db." 



1 This regiinen iras, howev^, practised by Bishop Ken^of whom 
Hawkins (not Sir John J in his Kfe of that venerable Prelate, page 
4) tells us, << And that neither his study might be the aggiessor oa 
his houn of instnicticm, or what he judged his duty^ prevent hm 
improvements ; or both, his (jkset addresses to bi& Goo ; he strict^ 
aecustomed himself to but one sleep, which often obliged him to 
rise at one or two of the dtock in ^e morning, and sometimes 
sooner ; and grew so habitual, that it continued with him almost 
tiU his last ifiness. And so lively and cheerful was his temper^ 
that he would be very facetious and entertaining to his fnends in 
the evening, even when it was perceived that with difficulty he 
kept his eyes open ; and then seemed to go to rest with no other 
purpose than me refreshing and enabling him with more vigour 
and cheerfiilness to* sing his morning hymn, as he then used to do 
to hia lute before he put on his dotbesb" 
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• 

As we droii^ back to A^bonme^ Dr. Johnson 
reoMiiiBemled to me, as he had often done, to drink 
water only : '* For (said he) you are then sure not to 
get 4nmk ; wh^ieas, if you d^nk wine, you are never 
sure." J said, drinldng wine was a pleasure which I 
was uBwifliBg to give up. "Why, sir (said he), 
there is no doubt that not to drink wine is a great 
dechsclion (rem life ; but it may be necessary." He 
kowever owned, that in his opinion a free use of wine 
did not shorten life ; and said, he would not give less 
for the life of a certain Scotch Lord (whom he named) 
celebrated for hard drinking, than for that of a 
sober man. *^ But stay (said he, with his usual in- 
telligence, and accuracy of inquiry), does it take much 
wine to make hnn dnmk ?** I answered, ^' a great deal 
either of wine or strong punch ."-^'^ Then (said he) 
that is the worse." I presume to illustrate my 
fnend's observation thus: ''A fortress w4iich soon 
surrenders has its walls less shattered, than when 
a kmg and obstinate resistance is made." 

I ventured to mention a person who was as violent 
a Scotchman as he was an Englishman ; and literally 
had the jsaine contempt for an Englishman compared 
with a Scotchman, that he had for a Scotchman com- 
pared with an Englishman ; and that he would say of 
Dr. Johnson, " Damned rascal ! to talk as he does of 
the Scotch." This sewned, for a moment, '' to give 
him pause." It, perhaps, presented his extreme pre* 
judice against the Scotch in a point of view somewhat 
new to him, by the effect of contrast. 

By the time when we retumed to Ashbourne, Dr. 
Taylor was gone to bed. Johnson and I i^at up a long 
time \ff ourselves. 

He was ^nudi diverted with an article which I 
fliewed him in the *' Critical Review" of this year, 
giving an account of a curious publication, entitled, 

A spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by John Rutty> 
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M. D." Dr. Rutty was one of the people called 
Quakers^ a physician of some eminence in Dublin, 
and authour of several , works. This Diary^ which 
waB kept from 175^ to 1775, the year in which he 
died, and was now published in two volumes octavo, 
exhibited in the> simplicity of his heart, a minute and 
honest register of the state of his mind; which^ 
though frequently laughable enough, was not more 
so than the history of many men would be, if recorded 
with equal fairness. 

The following specim^s were extracted by the 
Reviewers : 

" Tenth month, 1753. 

*' 23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

^^ Twelfth month, 17* An hypochondriack obnubi- 
lation from wind and indigestion. 

" Ninth month, 28. An over-dose of whisky. 

" 29* A dull, cross, cholerick day. 

'^ First month, 1757 — 22. A little swinish at dinner 
and repast. 

^^ SI. Dogged on provocation. 

'^ Second month, 5. Very dogged or mappish. 

'^ 14. Snappish on fasting. 

'^ 26. Cursed snappishness to those under me, on 
a bodily indisposition. 

'^ Third month, 11. On a provocation, exercised a 
dumb resentment for two days, instead of scolding* 

'^ 22. Scolded too vehemently. 

" 23. Dogged again. 

'^ Fourth month, 29- Mechanically and sinfully 
dogged." 

Johnson laughed heartily at this good Quietist's 
self-condemning minutes; particularly at his men- 
tioning, with such a serious regret, occasional in- 
stances of " stoinishness in eating, and dogeedness of 
temper" He thought the observations of the Critics 
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Reviewers upon the importance of a man to himself 
so ingenious^ and so well ex{H*es6ed^ that I shall here 
introduce them. 

After observing^ that " there are few writers who 
have gained any reputation by recording their own 
actions/* they say^ 

'' We may reauce the egotists to four classes. In 
t^e^rst we have Julius Caesar: he relates his own 
transactions ; but he relates them with peculiar grace 
and dignity^ and his narrative is supported by the 
greatness of his character and aohievements. In the 
second class we have Marcus Antoninus : this writer 
has given us a series of reflections om his own life ; 
but his sentiments are so noble^ his morality so sub- 
lime^ that his meditations are universally admired. 
In the third class we have some others of tolerable 
credit^ who have given importance to their own pri- 
vate history by an intermixture of literary anecdotes^ 
and the occurrences of their own times: the cele- 
brated HuetitLS has published an entertaining volume 
upon this plan, ^ De rebus ad eum pertinentibus* In 
the fourth class we have the journalists, temporal 
and spiritual : Elias Ashmole, William Lilly^ George 
Whitefield, John Wesley, and a thousand other old 
women and fanatick writers of memoirs and medi- 
tations." 

I mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Blair, in his 
lectures on Rhetorick and Belles Lettres^ which I 
heard him deliver at Edinburgh, had animadverted 
on the Johnsonian style as too pompous; and at- 
tempted to imitate it, by giving a sentence of Addi- 
son m ^^ The Spectator," No. 41 1, in the manner of 
Johnson. When treating of the utility of the plea- 
sures of imagination in preserving us from vice, it is 
observed of those ^^ who know not how to be idle 
and innocent," that '^ their very first step out of 
business is into vice or folly;" which Dr. Blair sup- 

VOL. IV. c 
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pdsed would have been cxpwssed in *' The RamWer/*' 
thus : '^ their very first step out of the regions of 
business is into the perturbation of vice, or the vacuity 
oi folly." ^ Johnson. " Sir, these are not the word* 
I should have used. No, sir ; the imitators of my 
style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has done it the 
best ; for she has imitated the sentiment as well as 
the diction." ^ ' 

I intend, before this work is concluded, to exhibit 
specimens <rf imitation of my friend's style in various 
modes ; some caricaturing or mimicking it,' and som« 
finmed upon it, whether intentionally or with » 
degree of similarity to it, o^ which, periiaps, the 
writers were not conscious. 

In Barettt's Review, which he published in Italy, 
under the title of '^ Frusta Letteraria," it is ob- 
served, that Dr. Robertson tiie historian had formed 
his style upon Ihat of ^' II celebre Samuele Johnson." 
My fnend himself was of that opinion ; for he once 
said to me, in a j^easant humour, ^^ Sir, if Robertson's 
i^le be faulty, he owes it to me ; that is, having too 
many words, and those too big ones." 

I read to him a letter which Lord Monboddo had 
written to me, containing some critical remarks upon 
the style of his " Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland." His Lordship praised the very fine pas- 
sage upon landing at Icolmkill;^ but his own style 

1 When Dr. Blair published his ''Lectures,'* he WMinvidixroaly 
attacked for having omitted his censure on Johnson's stj^le, and, on 
the contrary, praising it highly. But before that time Jidmson'a 
" Lives of the Poets" had appeared, in w^iich his style was con- 
siderably easier, than when he wrote " The Rambler." It would, 
libeiefore, have been tmcandid in Blair, even supposing his cri- 
ticism to have been just, to have preserved it. 

2 " We were now treading that illustrious island, whi^ wa» 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, n^ience savage dans 
and roving barbarians derived the bendlts of knowledge, and the 
blesnngs of reUgion. To abstract the mind from all IkbI emotion 



lipiiig exceedingly dry and htard, hediflMjrofed of tk^ 
xickmsi^ of JduuMm's lu^gimgQ, wA ^ nis £requeii% 
me ci metaf^orical expgemcmu Johnson. " Why^ 
Wy this critidsta would be j^at^ if in iaay style, sn- 
perfluoiw vofda, or w^ds too big lor tbe thouglits, 
eould be pointed out ; but this I do not believe can 
be done. For instance; in the passage which Lord 
Monbeddo admires, ^ We were now treading thai 
Ulustriotts region/ the word Uhutrious contributes 
n^tbii^ to the mere narration ; hr the &ct might be 
t^d without it : but it is not, therefore, superiuoua ; 
tor it wakes the mind to peculiar attention, whwe 
iomething of more than usual importance is- to be 
presented. ' Illustrious!* — for what? nod then the 
sentence proceeds to expand the circumstances con- 
neeted with lona. And, sir, as to knetapherical ex- 
iireasion, that is a great excellence in style, when it 
18 used with propriety, for it gives you two ideas for 
one^-^-conveys the meaning more luminously, and 
genendly with a perception of delight." 

He tM me, that he had been asked to undertake 
the new edition of the Biagraphia Britannica, but 
had declined it ; which he s^rwards wA to me he 

irould be inpowible if it were endeaToured, and would be foolitk 
if H were possible. Wbaterer withdraws* us from th^ power o/f ma 
sepses, wlwtever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predo* 
minate over the present, advances ua in the dignity of thinking 
beingflu Far from nie, and from my friends, he such &igid philo- 
sophy, as may conduct us, indifierent and unmoved, over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or Virtue. 
Tbe man is little to be envied, whtwe patriotism would nbt gain 
force upon the plam of Marathon^ or frnose piety would not grow 
waimer amo^ the ruins of lona." . 

Had oar Tour produced nothing else but this sublime passa^, 
tbe world must have acknowledge that it was not made in vam^ 
Sir JtQ9eph Banks, the present respectable President of the Royal 
Society, told me, he was so much strode on reading it, that he 
cbMped his hands topther, and renudned for some time in an 
aMitude ef silent admiration. 
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regretted. In this regret many will join^ because it 
would hare procured us more of Johnson's most de- 
lightful species of writing ; and although my friend 
Dr. Kippis* has hitherto discharged the task judi- 
ciously, distinctly, and with more impartiality thaii 
might have been expected from a Separatist, it were 
to have been wished that the superintendence of this 
literary Temple of Fame had been assigned to '^ a 
friend to the constitution in Church and State." We 
should not then have had it too inuch crowded with 
obscure dissenting teachers, doubtless men of merit 
and worth, but not quite to be numbered amongst 
'^the most eminent persons who have fiouri^ed in 
Great Britain and Ireland."' t 

1 [ Aflter having given to the puhlick the fint £ve volimies of a 
new edition of Biographia Britankica, between the yean 
1778 and 1793, Dr. Kippis died, October 8, 1795 ; and the work 
is not likely to be soon complete. M.I 

2 In this censure, which has been cardessly uttered, I carelessly 
joined. But in j ustice to Dr. Kippis, who, idth that manly candid 
good temper which marks his character, set me xig^t, I now with 
pleasure retract it ; and I desire it may be particularly observed, 
as pointed out by him to me, that, '* The new lives of dissenting 
Divines, in the first four volumes of the second edition of the 
^ Biographta Britannica^* are those of John Abemethy, Thomas 
Amory, George Benson, Hugh Broughton the learned Puritan, 
Simon Browne, Joseph Boyse of Dublin, Thomas Cartwrigfat the 
learned Putitan, and Samuel Chandler. The only doubt I have 
ever heard suggested is, whether there should have been an article 
of Dr. Amory. But I was convinced, and am still convinced, 
that he was entitled to one, from the reality of his learning, and 
the excellent and candid nature of his practical writings. 

'^ The new lives of clerg3ncnen of the church of England, in the 
same four volumes, are as Allows : John Balguy, Edward Bent- 
ham, Oeorge Berkley Bishop of Cloyne, William Berriman, 
Thomas Birch, William Borlase, Thomas Bott, James Bradley, 
Thomas Broughton, John Brown, John Burton, Joseph Butler 
Bishop of Durham, Thomas Carte, Edmund Castell, Edmund 
<%ishull, Charles Churchill^ William Churke, Robert Clayton 
Bishop of Clogher, John Conybeare Bishop of Bristol, Oeorge 
Costard, and Samuel Croxall. — I am not conscious (says Dr. 
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\ On Saturday^ September 20« after breakj&st/ when 
Tavlor was gone out to his famij Dr. Johnson and I 
baa a serious conversation by ourselves on melan- 
choly and madness; which he was^ I always thought^ 
erroneously inclined to confound together. MdLui* 
^oly^ like " great wit," may be " near allied to 
madness;" but there is, in my opinion, a distinct 
separation between them. When he talked of mad« 
ness, he was to be understood as speaking of those 
who were in any great degree disturbed, or as it is 
commonly expressed, '^ trouUed in mind." Some of 
the ancient philosophers held, that all deviations 
from right reason were madness ; and whoever wishes 
to see t^e opinions both of ancients and modems upon 
this subject, collected and illustrated with a variety 
of curious i^ts, may read Dr. Arnold's very enter- 
taining work.^ 

Johnson said, ^^ A madman loves to be with people 
whom he fears ; not as a dog fears the lash ; but of 
whom he stands in awe." I waa struck with the 
justice of this observation. To be with those of 
whom a person, whose mind is wavering and dejected, 
stands in awe, represses and composes an uneasy 

Kimns) of any partiality in conducting the work. I would not 
wilimi^y insert a Dissenting Minister that does not justly deserve 
to be noticed, or omit an established derg^an that does. At 
the nine time, I shall not be deterred from mtrodudng Dissenters 
into the Biographia, when I am satisfied that they are entitled to 
4faat distinction, from their writings, learning, and merit.*' 

Let me add that the expression '' A friend to the Constituti<m 
in Church and State,'* was not meant by me, as any reflection 
upcm this Reverend Gentleman, as if he were an enemy to the 
political constitution of his country, as established at the revolu- 
tion, but, from my steady and avowed predilection for a Tory^ was 
quoted' from *•*• Johnson's Dictionary," where that distinction is 
90 defined. 

1 '* Observatioiis oA Insanity," by Thomas Arnold, M. D. 
LondQAf 1 78^. 

c3 
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tumult of spirits, * and consoles him with the coi 
templation of something steady, and at least conr 
paratively great. 

He added, '^ Madmen are all sensual in the lovr* 
stages of the distemper. They are eager for grati 
cations to sooth their minds, and divert their atteii- 
tion from the misery which they suffer: but when 
they gYO\v very ill, pleasure is too weak for them, and 
they seek for pain.^ Employment, sir, and hard- 
ships, prevent melancholy. I suppose in all our 
army in America there was not one man who M'ent 
mad." 

We entered seriously upon a question of much 
importance to me, which Johnson was pleased to con- 
sider with friendly attention. I had long complained 
to him that I felt myself discontented in Scotland^ as 
too narrow a sphere, and that I wished to make my 
chief residence in London, the great scene of ambi- 
tion, instruction, and amusement : a scene which was 
to me, comparatively speaking, a heaven upon earth. 
Johnson. " Why, sir, I never knew any man who 

1 [Cardan composed his mind, tending to madness, (or rather 
actu^y mad, for such he seems in his writings, learned as they 
are), by exdting voluntary pain. V. Card. Op. et Vit. K.] 

2 We read in the Gospels, that those unfortunate persons, who 
were possessed with evil spirits (which, after all, I think is the 
most probable cause of madness, as was first suggested to me by 
my respectable friend Sir John Pringle), had recourse to pain, 
tearing themselves and jumping sometimes into the fire, some- 
times into the water. Mr. Seward has furnished me widi a re- 
markable anecdote in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's observation. 
A tradesman who had acquired a lai^e fortune in London, retired 
from business, and went to live at Worcester. His mind, being 
without its usual occupation, and having nothing else to supply its 
place, preyed upon itself, so that existence was a torment to him. 
At last he was seized wiUi the stone ; and a friend who found him 
in one of its severest fits, having expressed his concern, '^ No^ no, 
frir (said he), don*t pity me ; what I now fed is ease, compared 
witli tha( torture of mind from which it relieves me.*** 
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had such a gust for London as you have ; and I cannot 
blame you for your wish to live there : yet, sir, were 
I in your father's place, I should not consent to your 
settling there ; for I have the old feudal notions, and 
I should be afraid that Auchinleck would be deserted, 
as you would soon find it more desirable to have a 
country-seat in a better climate. I own, however, 
that to consider it as a duti/ to reside on a family 
estate is a prejudice; for we must consider, that 
working-people get employment equally, and the 
produce of land is sold equally, whether a great family 
resides at home or not ; and if the rents of an estate 
be carried to London, they return again in the circu- 
lation of commerce ; nay, sir, we must perhaps allow, 
that carrying the rents to a distance is a good, be- 
cause it contributes to that circulation. We must, 
however, allow, that a well-regulated great family 
may improve a neighbourhood in civility and elegance, 
and give an example of good order, virtue, and piety; 
and so its residence at home may be of much advan- 
tage. But if a great family be disorderly and vicious, 
its residence at home is very pernicious to a neigh- 
bourhood. There is not now the same inducement 
to live in the country as formerly; the pleasures of 
social life are much better enjoyed in town; and 
there is no longer in the country that power and 
influence in proprietors of land which they had in old 
times, and which made the country so agreeable to 
them. The Laird of Auchinleck now is not near so 

treat a man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a hun- 
red years ago." 
I told him, that one of my ancestors never went 
from home without being attended by thirty men on 
horseback. Johnson's shrewdness and spirit of in- 
quiry were exerted upon every occasion. '' Pray (said 
he), how did your ancestor support his thirty men 
and thirty horses when he went at a distance from 
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home, ill an age when there was hardlv any money 
in circulation ?" I suggested the s^me difficulty to a 
friend who mentioned Douglas's going to the Holy 
Land with a numerous train of followers. Douglas 
could^ no douht, maintain followers enough while 
living upon his own lands^ the produce of which 
supplied them with food; hut he could not carry 
that food to the Holy Land; and as there was no 
commerce by which he could be supplied with 
money^ how could he maintain them in foreign 
countries ? 

I suggested a doubts that if I were to reside in 
London, the exauisite zest with which I relished it 
in occasional visits might go off, and I might grow 
tired of it. Johnson. " Why, sir, you find no man, 
at all intellectual, who is willing to leave London. 
No, sir, when a man is tired of London, he is tired of 
life ; for there is in London all that life can afford." 

To obviate his apprehension, that by settling in 
London I might desert the seat of my ancestors, I 
assured him that J had old feudal p'inciples to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm ; and that I felt all the dulcedo of 
the natale solum, I reminded him, that the Laird of 
Auchinleck had an elegant house, in front of which 
he could ride ten miles forward upon his own terri- 
tories, upon which he had lipwanls of six hundred 
people attached to him ; that the family seat was rich 
ui natural romantick beauties of rocK, wood, and 
water ; and that in my ^^ morn of life" I had appro- 
priated the finest descriptions in the ancient Classicks, 
to certain scenes there, which were thus associated in 
my mind* That when all this was considered, - 1 
should certainly pass a part of the year at home, and 
enjoy it the more from variety, and from bringing 
with me a share of the intellectual stores of the me- 
tropolis. He listened to all this, and kindly ^^hoped 
it might be as I now supposed." 
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He said^ a country gentleman should bring his lady' 
to visit London as soon as he can^ that they may have 
agreeable topicks for conversation when they are by 
themselves. 

As I meditated trying my fortune in Westminster 
Hall^ our conversation turned upon the profession of 
the law in England. Johnson. '^ You must not 
indulge too sanguine hopes, should you be called to 
our bar. I was told, by a very sensible lawyer, that 
there are a great many chances against any man's 
success in the profession of the law ; the candidates 
are so numerous, and those who get large practice so 
few. He said, it was by no means true that a man 
of good parts and application is sure of having busi- 
ness, though, he, indeed, allowed that if such a man 
could but appear in a few causes, his merit would be 
known, and he would get forward ; but that the great 
risk was^ that a man might pass half a life-time in 
the Courts, and never have an opportunity of shewing 
his abilities."' 

• We talked of employment being absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the mind from wearying and growing 
fretful, especially in those who have a tendency to 
melancholy; and I mentioned to him a saying which 
-somebody had related of an American savage, who, 
when an European was expatiating on all the advan- 
tages of money, put this question : " Will it purchase 
occupation f" Johnson. " Depend upon it, sir, this 

1 Now, at the distance of fifteen years since this conversation 
passed, the observation which I have had an opportunity of making 
in Westminster Hall has convinced me, that, however true the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson's legal friend may have been some tone 
ago, the same certainty of success cannot now be promised to the 
same display of merit. The reasons, however, of th^e rapid rise of 
aome, and the disappointment of others equally respectable, are 
such as it might seem invidious to mention, and would require a 
longer detail than would be proper for this work. 
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saying is too refined for a savage. And^ sir^ money 
Villi purchase occupation; it will purchase all the 
conveniencies of life ; it will purchase variety of com** 
pany; it will purchase all sorts of entertainment." 

I talked to him of Forster's " Vojage to the South 
Seas/' which pleased me; but I found he did not 
like it. ^' Sir (said he), there is a great affectatioi^ 
of fine writing in it." poswell. ^^ But he carries you 
along with him." Johnsoii^. " No^ sir ; he does not 
carry me along with him : he leaves me behind him : 
or rather, indeed, he sets me before him; for he 
makes me turn over many leaves at a time." 

On Sunday, Septembe^ 12, we went to the church 
of Ashbourne, which is one of the largest and most 
luminous that I have seen in any tovni of the same 
sice. I felt great satisfaction in considering that I 
was support^ in my fondness for sotemn publick 
worship by the general concurrence and munificence 
of manking. 

Johnson and Taylor were so different from each 
other, that I wondered at their preservizig an intimacy. 
Their having been at school and colbge together 
might, in some degree, account for this ; but Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has fdrnished me with a stronger 
reason ; for Johnson mentioned to him, that he had 
been told by Taylor he was to be his heir* I shall 
not take upon me to animadvert upon this; but 
certain it is that Johnson paid great attention to 
Taylor. He now, however, said to me, " Sir, I love 
him; but I do not love him more; my regard for 
him does not increase. As it is said in the Apocry- 
pha, ' his talk is of bullocks.'* I do not suppose he 
is very fond of my company. His habits^re by no 



1 Bodesiasdcus, cha{k xxxviii. v. 25. The whole chapter may 
be tead as an admirable illustratioii of the superiority of cultivated 
minds over the gross and illiterate. 
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meam sufficiently clerical : this he knows that I see ; 
and no man likes to live under the eye of perpetual 
disapprobation." " ^ *^ 

I have no doubt that a good many sermons were 
composed for Taylor by Johnson. At this time I 
founds upon -his table^ a part of one which he had 
newly begun to write: and Concio pro Tayloro 
appears in one of his diaries. When to tnese circum- 
stances we add the internal eridence from the power 
of thinking and style^ in the collection whicn the 
Rererend Mr. Hayes had published^ with the signi" 
ficant title of " Sermons left for publication by the 
Reverend John Taylor^ LL. D/' our conviction wiU 
be complete. 

1, however^ would not have it thought^ that Z>r. 
Taylor^ thou^ he could not write like Johnson (as^ 
indeed^ who could?) did not s<»netimes compose ser- 
mons as good as those which we generally have from 
very respectable divines. He shewed me one with 
notes on the margin in Johnson's hand-writing^ 
and I was present when he read another to Johnson^ 
that he might have his opinion of it^ and Johnson said 
it was ^' very well." These, we may be sure, were 
not Johnson's; for he was above little arts, or tricks 
of deception. 

Johnson was by no means of opinion, that every 
man of a learned profession should consider it as 
incumbent upon him, or as necessary to his credit, to 
appear as an authour. When in the ardour of ambi- 
tion for literary fame, I regretted to him one day that 
an eminent Judge had nothing of it, and therefore 
would leave no perpetual monument of himself to 
posterity; ** Alas, sir (said Johnson), what a mass of 
confusion should we have, if every Bishop, and every 
Judge, every Lawyer, Physician, and Divine, were to 
write books." 

I mentiQned to Johnsoji a rei^ctable person of a 
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rery strong raiud, who had little of that tenderness 
which is common to human nature ; as an instance 
of which, when I suggested to him that he should 
invite his son, who had been settled ten years in 
foreign parts, to come home and pay him a visit, his 
answer was, '' No, no, let him mind his business/' 
Johnson. ^^ I do not agree with him, sir, in this. 
Getting money is not all a man^s business : to culti- 
vate kindness is a valuable part of the business of life." 

In the evening, Johnson, being in very good spirits, 
entertained us with several characteristical portraits ; 
I regret that any of them escaped my retention and 
diligence. I found from experience, that to collect 
my friend's conversation so as to exhibit it with any 
degree of its natural flavour, it was necessary to write 
it down without delay. To record his sayings, after 
some distance of time, was like preserving or pickling 
long-kept and faded fruits, or othe? vegetables, which, 
when in that state, have little or nothing of their 
taste when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series of what I 
gathered this evening from the Johnsonian garden. 

'^ My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great 
desire to maintain the literary character of his family: 
he was a genteel man, but did. not keep up the dignity 
of his rank. He was so generally civil, that nobody 
thanked him for it." 

'^ Did we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, 
we should think more highly of his conversation- 
Jack, has a great variety of talk. Jack is a scholar, and 
Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But after 
hearing his name sounded from pole to pole, as the 
phoenix of convivial felicity, we are disappointed in 
his company. He has always been at me: but I 
would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. The 
contest is now over.'* 

^' Garrick's gaiety of conversation has delicacy and 
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elegance : Foote makes you laugh more ; but Foote 
has the air of a buffoon paid for entertaining the 
company. He^ indeed^ well deserves his hire." 

'' Coiley Gibber once consulted me as to one of 
his birth-day Odes^ a long time before it was wanted. 
I objected very freely to several passages. Gibber 
lost patience^ and would not read his Ode to an end. 
When we had done with criticism^ we walked over to 
Richai*dson*s^ the authour of ^ Glarissa^' and I won- 
dered to see Richardson displeased that I * did not 
treat Gibber with more respect.' Now, sir, to talk of 
respect for 9, placer I" (smiling disdainfully). Boswell. 
" There, sir, you are always heretical : you never 
will allow m^rit to a player." Johnson. '^ Merit, 
sir, what merit ? Do you respect a rope-dancer^ or a 
ballad-singer ?" Boswell. " No, sir : but we re- 
spect a great player, as a man who can conceive lofty 
sentiments, and can express them gracefully." John- 
son. '" What, sir, a fellow who claps a hump on his 
back, and a lump on his leg, and cries, ' lam Richard 
the Third?' Nay, sir, a ballad- singer is a higher man, 
for he does two things; he repeats and he sings: 
there is both recitation and musick in his perform- 
ance : the player only recites." Boswell. " My 
dear sir, you may turn any thing into ridicule. I 
allow, that a player of farce is not entitled to respect ; 
he does a little uiing : but he who can represent ex- 
alted characters, and touch the noblest passions, has 
very respectable powers; and mankind have agreed 
in admiring great talents for the stage. We must 
consider, too, that a great player does what very few 
are capable to do : his art is a very rare faculty. Who 
can repeat Hamlet's soliloquy, ' To be^ or not to be,' 
as Garrick does it?" Johnson. " Any body may. 
Jemmy, there (a boy about eight years old, who was 
in the room), will do it as well in a week." Boswell. 
'* No, no, sir : and as a proof of the merit of great 

TOL. IV. D 
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acting, and of the value which mankind set upon it^ 
Garrick has got a hundred thousand pounds." Jontf* 
SON. '' Is getting a hundred thousand pounds a proof 
of eicoellence ? That has heen done by a scoundrel 
conimissary." 

This was most ^acious reasoning. I was sure^ 
for onoe, that I had the best side of the argument. 
I boldly maintained the just distinction between a 
tragedian and a mere theatrical droll ; between those 
who rouse our terrour and pity, and those who only 
make us laugh. '' If (said I) Betterton and Foote were 
to walk into this room, you would respect Betterton 
much more than Foote." Johnson. ^' If Betterton 
were to walk into this room with Foote, Foote would 
soon drire him out of it. Foote, sir, quatends Foote^ 
has pi6wers superiour to them all." 

On Monday, Sq>tember 23, idien at break^Mt, I 
unguardedly said to Dr. Johnson, ** I wish I saw you 
and Mrs. Macaulay together." He grew very angry; 
and, after a pause, while a cloud gathered on his 
brow, he burst out, '' No, sir ; you would not see us 
quarrel, to make you sport. Don't you know that it 
is very uncivil to pit two people against one another ?" 
Then, checking himself, and wishing to be more 
gentle, he added, '^ I do not say you ^idnld be hanged 
or drowned for this; but it is very uncivil.** Dn 
Taylor thought him in the wrong, and spoke to him 
privately of it; but I afterwards acknowledged to 
Johnson that I was to blame, for I candidly owned, 
that I meant to express a desire to see a contest be- 
tween Mrs. Macaulay and him ; but then I knew how 
the contest Would end; so that I was to see him 
triumph. Johnson. '' Sir, yon cannot be sure how 
a contest will end; and no man has a right to engage 
two people in a dispute by which their passions may 
be inflamed, and they may part with bitter resent- 
ment against each otner. I would sooner hwep com- 
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pany with a nian iron wkom I must ^lurd my 
fPi^eUy thaa with a ipan who contrives to briag me 
into a dispute with somebody that he may hear it. 
This is the great fault of ' '■ (naming one of oup 
friends)^ endeavouring to introduce a subject upon 
which he kuows two people in the company differ." 
Bo^wsLL. ^^ But he told me^ sir^ he does it for in» 
struction." Johnson. " Whatever the motive be, 
sir, the man who does so, does very wrong. He haa 
no more right to instruct himself at such risk, than 
fue has to make two people fight a duel, that be may 
learn how to defend nimself.'* 

He found 'great fault with a gentleman of our 
acquaintance for keeping a bad table. ^^ Sir (said he), 
when a man is invited tx) dinner, he is disappointed 
if he does not get something good* I advised Mnu 
Thrale, who has no card-parties at her houae, to give 
sweet-meats, and such good things, in an evening, as 
are not commonly given, and she would find company 
enough come to her ; ^or every body loves to nave 
things which please the palate put in their way, with<» 
out trouble or preparation." Such was his attention 
to the mint£ti(B of life and manners. 

He thua characterised the Duke of Devonshire, 
grandfather of the present representative of that very 
respectable family : '^ He was not a man of superiour 
abilities, but he was a man strictly faithful to his 
word. If, for instanoe, he had promised you an 
acorn, and none had grown that year in his woods, 
be would not. have contented him'self with that 
excuse : he would have sent to Denmark for it. So 
unconditional was he in keeping his word ; so high as 
to the point of honour." This was a liberaJ testimony 
from the Tory Johnson to the virtue of a great Whig 
nobleman. 

Mr. Burke's " Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, on 
the affairs of America," being mentioned, Johnson 
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Censured the composition much^ and he ridicull^ 
the definition of a free government, viz, '^ For any 
practical purpose, it is what the people think so." '— 
'* I will let the King of France govern me on those 
conditions (said he), for it is to he governed just as I 
please." And when Dr. Taylor talked of a girl heing 
sent to a parish workhouse, and asked how much she 
could be obliged to work, ^' Why (said Johnson), as 
much as is reasonable : and what is that ? as much 
as she thinks reasonable." 

Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see 
Islam, a romantick scene, now belonging to a family 
of the name of Port, but formerly the seat of the Con- 
greves. I suppose it is well described in some of the 
Tours. Johnson described it distinctly and vividly, 
at which I could not but express to him my wonder ; 
because, though my eyes, as he observed, were better 
than his, I could not by any means equal him in re- 
presenting visible objects. I said, the difference be- 
tween us in this respect was as that between a man 
who has a bad instrument, but plays well on it, and 
a man who has a good instrument, on which he can 
plsLj very imperfectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre, surrounded 
with hills covered with woods, and walks neatly 
formed along the side of a rocky steep, on the quarter, 
next the house, with recesses under projections of 
rock, overshadowed with trees ; in one of which re- 
cesses, we were told, Congreve wrote his " Old 
Bachelor." We viewed a remarkable natural curi- 
osity at Islam; two rivers bursting near each other 
from the rock, not from immediate springs, but after 
having run for many miles under ground. Plott, in 
his '^ History of Staffordshire,"' gives an account of 
this curiosity; but Johnson would not believe it, 

1 Edit. 2, p. 53. 2 Page 89. 
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though we had the attestation of the gardener^ who 
8&id^ ne.had put in corks^ where the river Mangold 
sinks into the ground^ and had catched them in a net, 
placed before one of the openings where the water 
bursts out. Indeed^ such subterraneous courses of 
water are found in various parts of our globe.' 

Talking of Dr. Johnson's unwillingness to believe 
extraordinanr things^ I ventured to say^ ^^ Sir, you 
come near Hume's argument against miracles^* ' That 
it is more probable witnesses should lie^ or be mis^ 
taken, than that they should happen.' " Johnson. 
^' Why^ air, Hume, taking the proposition simply> is 
right. But the Christian revelation is not proved by 
the miracles alone, but as connected with prophecies, 
and^with the doctrines in confirmation of which the 
miracles were wrought.'* 

He repeated his observation, that the differences 
among Christians are really of no consequence. " ¥w 
iDstanoe (said he), if a Protestant objects tda Pamst, 
'You worship images;* the Papist can answer, M do 
not insist on your doing it; you may be a very good 
Papist without it: I do it only as a help to my 
devoticm.' " I said, the great article of Christianity 
is the revelation of immortality. Johnson admitted 
it was. 

In the evening a gentUman-fanner, who was on 
a visit to Dr. Taylor*s, attempted to dispute with 
Johnson in favour of Mungo Campbell, who shot 
Alexander, Earl of £glintoune, upon his having 
£ftllen, wh^ retreating &om his Lordship, who he be« 
Ueved was about to seixe his gun, as he had threatened 
to do. He said^ he should have done just as Camp*^' 
heU did* Johnson. " Whoever would do as Campbell 
did, deserves to be hanged; not that I could, as a 

1 8eeFlojtt'8 <^ History i^Stalibrdsbire," p^ 88,«iultb««athori. 
ties Mfianed to by hkn. 
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juryman, have found him legally guilty of murder ; 
but I am glad they found means to convict him." 
The gentleman-farmer said, '^A poor man has as 
much honour as a rich man ; and Campbell had that 
to defend.'* Johnson exclaimed, *' A poor man has 
no honour.*' The English yeoman, not dismayed, 
proceeded : " Lord Eglintoune was a damned fool to 
run on upon Campbell, after being warned that 
Campbell would shoot him if he did." Johnson, who 
could not bear any thing like swearing, angrily re- 
plied, " He was not a damned fool : he only thought 
too well of Campbell. He did not believe Campbell 
would be such a damned scoundrel, as to do so 
damned a thing." His emphasis on damned, accom- 
panied with frowning looks, reproved his opponent's 
want of decorum in his presence. 

Talking of the danger of being* mortified by re- 
jection, when making approaches to the acquaintance 
of the great, I observed, " I am, however, generally 
for trying, ' Nothing venture, nothing have.* " John- 
son. ^^ Very true, sir; but I have always been more 
afraid of failing, than hopeful of success." And,* in- 
deed, though he had all just respect for rank, no man 
ever less courted the favour of the great. 

During this interviewat Ashbourne, Johnson seemed 
to be more uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than 
I had almost ever seen him. He was prompt on great 
occasions and on small. Taylor, who praised every 
thing of his own to excess, in short, '' whpse geese 
were all swans," as the proverb says, expatiated on 
the excellence of his bull-dog, whicn, he told us, was 
" perfectly well shaped." Johnson, after examining 
the animal attentively, thus repressed the vain-glory 
of our host : — ^' No, sir, he is not well shaped ; for 
there is not the quick transition from the thickness 
of the fore-part, to the tenuity — ^the thin part — ^be- 
hind, — which a bull-dog ought to have." This te-^ 
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nviiv was the only hard word that I heard him U8e 
during this interview^ and it will be observed^ he in- 
stantly put another expression in its place. Taylor 
said^ a small bull-dog was as good as a large one. 
Johnson. " No, sir; for, in proportion to his size, 
he has strength: and your argument would prove, 
that a good bull-dog may be as small as a mouse." 
It was amazing how he entered with perspicuity and 
keenness upon every thing that occurred in con- 
versation. Most men^ whom I know, would no more 
think of discussing a question about a bull-dog, Uian 
of attacking a bull. 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats in 
my memory concerning the great subject of this work 
to be lost. Though a small particular may appear 
trifling to s(Hne, it will be relished by others ; while 
every little sparlr adds something to the general 
blaze : ' and to please the true, candid, warm admirers 
of Johnson, and in any degree increase the splendour 
of his reputation, I bid defiance to the shafts of ridi- 
cule, or even of malignity. Showers of them have 
been discharged at my " Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides ;" yet it still sails unhurt along the stream 
of time, and as an attendant upon Johnson, 

^' Pursues the triumph, and partakes the gale.** 

One morning after breakfast, when the sun shone 
bright, we wsdked out together, and " pored" for 
some time with placid indolence upon an artificial 
water-fedl, which Dr. Taylor had made by building a 
strong dyke of stone across the river behind the 
garden. It was now somewhat obstructed by branches 
of trees and other rubbish, which had come down the 
river, and settled close to it. Johnson, partly from a 
desire to see it play more freely, and partly from that 
inclination. to activity which will animate, at times, 
the most inert and sluggish mortal, took a long pole 
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wfaidi was lying on a lMuik> and pushed down aeverai 
parodfi of tid» wreck with panful assiduity, while I 
stood 'quietly by^ wondering to behold the s«g^ 
thus curiously employed, and smiling with an hu*- 
morous satisfaction each time when he carried his 
point. He worked till he was quite out of breath ; 
and having found a large dead cat, so heavy that he 
could not move it after several efforts, " Come," said 
he (throwing down the pole), " ^ou shall take it 
BOW ;" which I accordingly did, and being a fresh man« 
fiM)on made the cat tumUe over the cascade. This 
may be laughed at as too trifling to record ; but it is 
a small characteristic trait in the Flemish picture ' 
which I give of my fnend,.and in which, therefore, I 
mark the most minute particulars. And let it be 
rememba%d, that ^^ .^sop at play" is one of th^ in* 
structive apologues of antiquity. • 

I mentioned an old gentleman of our acquaintance 
whose memory was beginning to &il. JoHNSo^f* 
" There must be a diseased mind, where there is a 
failure of memory at seventy. A man's head, sir, 
must be morbid, if he fails so soon." My friend^ 
being now himself sixty-eight, might 'think thus : 
but I imagine, that threescore and ten, the Psalmist'f 
period of sound human life in later ages, may have a 
failure, though there be no disease in the consti- 
tution. 

Talking of Rochester s Poems, he said, he had given 
them to Mr. Steevens to castrate ' for the edition of 
the poetS) to which he was to write Prefaces. V^f» 
Taylor (the only time I ever heard him say any thing 
witty) * observed, that ^' if Rochester had been caa* 
trated himself, his exo^tionable poems would not 

t [Tlu9 was unnecessary, for it had been done in the early part 
of the present century, by Jacob Tonson. M.I 

2 I to! told, diat Horace Earl of Orfocd aaa a ooOfetwii •£ 
Mam^J^fots by peisans who never said but one* 
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have been written." I asked if Burnet had not given 
a good Life of Rochester. Johnson. " We have a 
good Death: there is not much Life" I asked 
whether Prior's poems were to be printed entire : 
Johnson said^ they were. I mentioned Lord Hailes's 
censure of Prior, in his Preface to a collection of 
'* Sacred Poems/* by various hands, published by him 
at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he 
mentions " those impure tales which will be the 
eternal opprobrium of their ingenious authour." John- 
son. ^' Sir, Lord Hailes has forgot. There is nothing 
in Prior that will excite to lewdness. If Lord Hailes 
thinks there is, he must be more combustible than 
other people." I instanced the tale of " Paulo Pur- 
ganti anA his Wife." Johnson. " Sir, there is no- 
thing there, but that his wife wanted to be kissed, 
when poor Paulo was out of pocket. No, sir. Prior is 
a lady's book. No lady is ashamed to have it stand- 
ing in her library." 

The hypochondriack disorder being mentioned. Dr. 
Johnson did not think it so common as I Supposed. 
'* Dr. Taylor (said he) is the same one day as an- 
other. Burke and Reynolds are the same. Beau- 
clerk, except when in pain, is the same. I am not 
so myself; but this I do not mention commonly." 

I complained of a wretched changefulness, so that 
I eould not preserve, for any long continuance, the 
same views of any. thing. It was most comfortable to 
me to experience, in Dr. Johnson's company, a relief 
from this uneasiness. His steady vigorous mind held 
firm before me those objects which my own feeble and 
tremulous imagination frequently presented in such 
a wavering state, that my reason oould not judge well 
of them. 

Dr. Johnson advised me to-day, to have as many 
books about me as I could ; that I might read upon 
any subject upon which I had a desire for instruction 
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at the time. '^Wbat you read then (eeid he), you 
will remember ; but it you have not a book imme*- 
diately ready^ and the subject moulds in your mind, 
it is a chance if you have again a desire to study it." 
He added^ '^ If a man never has an eager desire ftr 
instruction, he should prescribe a task fbr himself. 
But it is better when a man reads from immediate in- 
clination." 

He repeated a good many lines of Horace's Odes^ 
while we were in the chaise ; I remember particularly 
the Ode ^' Eheufugaces" 

He said, the dispute as to the comparative excel-* 
lence of H<Hner or Virgil * was inaccurate. ^* We 
must consider (said he) whether Homer was not the 
greatest poet, though Virgil may have produoed the 
finest poem.^ Virgil was indebted to Homer for the 
whole invention of the structure of an epick poem, 
and for many of his beauties." 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite authour 
with him ; but he had never read his w(»'ks till he 
was compiling the English Dictionary, in which, he 
said, I might see Bacon very often quoted. Mr. 
Seward recollects his having mentioned, that a Dio* 
tionary of the English Language might be compiled 
from Jbacon's writings alone, and that he once had an 
intention of giving an edition of Bacon, at least of his 
English works, and writing the Life of that great 
man. Had he executed this intention, there can be no 

1 I am informed by ^r. Langton, that a great many years ago 
he was present when this question was agitated between Dr. John- 
ton and Mr. Burke ; and, to use Johnson^s phrase, they ^ talked 
their best ;** Johnson for Homer, Burke for ViigiL It may w^l 
be supposed to have been one of the ablest and most brilliant con- 
tests that ever was exhibited. How much must we r^et that it 
has not been preserved. 

3 [But where is the inaccuracy^ if the admirers of Homer con- 
tend, that he was not only prior to Viigii in pdiit of time, but 
fupeiior in excellence ? J. B.— O^ ] 
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donbt ^at he would h«ve done it in a most masteiiy 
tnamier'. Malkt^s Life of Bacon has no inoonsider- 
«bie merit as an acute and elegant disserti^tion relative 
to its subject; but Mallet's mind was not compre- 
bensiye enou^ to embrace the vast extent of Lord 
Vemlam's genius and research. Dr. Warburton there- 
fore observed^ with witty justness^ " that Mallet in 
his Life of Bacon had fergotten that he was a phi*^ 
losopher ; and if he should write the Life <^the Duke 
of Maiiborougfa, which he had undertaken to do> he < 
would probably forget that he was a General." 

Wiping to be satisfied what degree of truth there 
was in a story which a friend of Johnson's and mine 
had tdld me to his disadvantage^ I mentioned it to 
him in direct terms ; and it was to this effeet : that 
a gentleman who had lived in great intimacy wil^ 
faim^ shewn him much kindness^ and even relieved 
him from a spunging-house, having afterwards fellen 
into bad circumstances^ was one day^ when Johnson 
was at dinner with him^ seized for ctebt^ and carried 
to prison; that Johnson sat still undisturbed^ and 
went on eating and drinking ; upon which the gen- 
tleman's sister^ who was present^ could not suppress 
her indignation : " What^ sir (said she)^ are you so 
unfeeling^ 9fi not even to offer to go to my brother in 
fais distress ; you who have been so much obliged to 
him?" And that Johnson answered^ '^ Madam^ I 
owe him no obligation ; what he did for me he would 
have done for a dog." 

Johnson assured me, that the story was absolutely 
fiilse : but like a man conscious of bemg in the rights 
and desirous of completely vindicating himself from 
such a charge^ he did not arrogantly rest on a mere 
denial^ and on his general character^ but proceeded 
thus :— ^' Sir, I was very intimate with that gentle- 
nun, an^ was once relieved by him from an arrest ; 
but I never was present when he was arrested, never 
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knew that he was arrested, and I believe he never was 
in diificulties after the time when he relieved* me. I 
loved him much : yet, in talking of his general cha^ 
racter, I may have said, though I do not remember 
that I ever did say so, that as his generosity proceeded 
from no principle, but was a part of his profusion, he 
would do for a dog what he would do for a friend : 
but I never applied this remark to any particular in- 
stance, and certainly not to his kindness to me. If a 
profuse man, who does not value his money, and gives 
a large sum to a whore, gives half as much, or an 
equally large sum to relieve a friend, it cannot be 
esteemed as virtue. This was all that I could say of 
that gentleman ; and, if said at all, it must have been 
said after his death. Sir, I would have gone to the 
world's end to relieve him. The remark about the 
dog, if made by me, was such a sally as might escape 
one when painting a man highly." 

On Tuesday, September 23, Johnson was remark- 
ably cordial to me. It being necessary for me to 
return to Scotland soon, I had fixed on the next day 
for my setting out, and I felt a tender concern at the 
thought of parting with him. He had, at this time, 
frankly communicated to me many particulars, which 
are inserted in this work in their proper .places; and 
once, when I happened to mention that the expense 
of my jaunt would come to much more than I had 
computed, he said, " Why, sir, if the expense were 
to be an inconvenience, you would have reason to 
regret it : but, if you have had the money to spend, I 
know not that you could have purchased as much 
pleasure with it m any other way." 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson and 
I frequently talked with wonderful pleasure of mere 
trifles which had occurred in our tour to the He- 
brides ; for it had left a most agreeable and lasting 
impression upon his mind. 
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He found fault with me for using the phrase to 
make money. " Don't you see (said he) the impro- 
]Hiety of it ? To Tnake money is to coin it : you should 
say get money." The jJinise^ however^ is^ I think, 
pretty current. But Johnson was at all times jealous, 
of inn-actions upon the genuine English Language, 
and prompt to repress colloquial barlarisms ; such as 
pledging myself, for undertaking; line, for depart" 
ment, or brajich, as^ the civil line, the hanking line* 
He was particularly indignant agaiDst the almost 
uniyersal use of the word idea in the sense of notion 
or opinion, when it is clear that idea can only signify 
something of which an image can be formed in the 
mind. We may have an idea or image of a mountain, 
a tree^ a building ; but we cannot surely have an idea 
or image of an argument or proposition. Yet we 
hear the sages of the law ^^ delivering their ideas 
upon the question under consideration ;" and the first 
speakers in paiiiament " entirely coinciding in the 
idea which has been ably statea by an honourable 
member ;"•— or " reprobating an idea unconstitutional, 
and fi'aught with the most dangerous consequences 
to a great and free country." Johnson called this 
•'' modem cant." 

I perceived that he pronounced the word hedrd, as 
if spelt with a double e, heerd, instead of sounding it 
herd, as is most usually done.' He said^ his reason 
was, that if it were pronounced herd, there would be 
a single exception from tiie English pronunciation of 
the syllable ear, and he thought it better not to have 
that exception. 

He praised Grainger's '^ Ode on Solitude/' in Dods- 
ley's collection, and repeated, with great energy, the 
exordium : 

I [In die age of Queen Elizabeth this word was fluently 
written, as doubtless it was pnmottnccd, hard, M.] 
VOL. IV. K 
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^^ O Solitude, zomantiek nudd^ 
Whether by nodding towers you tread ; 
Or haunt the desert*s trackless gloom. 
Or hover o^er the yawning tomb ;• ~ 

Or dimb the Andes* difted side, 
Or by the Nfle*s coy source abide ; 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep^ 
From Heda view the thawing deep v 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor^s marble waste survey.'* 

observing^ '* This, sir, is very noble." 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and two 
others, entertained themselves and the company with 
a great number of tunes on the fiddle. Johnson de-; 
sired to have ** Let ambition fire thy mind" played 
over again, and appeared to give a patient attention 
to it ; though he owned to me that he was very in- 
sensible to the power of musick. I told him that it 
afiect^d me to such a degree, as often to agitate my 
nerves painfully, producing in my mind alternate 
sensations of pathetick dejection, so that I was ready 
to shed tears; and of daring resolution, so that I was 
inclined te rush inte the thickest part of the battle. 
*^ Sir (said he), I should never hear it, if it made me 
such a fool." 

Much of the effect of inusick, I am satisfied, is 
owing to the association of ideas. That air, which 
instantly and irresistibly excites in the Swiss, when 
in a foreign land, the maladie du pais,, has, I am told, 
no intrinsick power of sound. And I know from my 
own experience, that Scotch reels, though brisk, 
make me melancholy, because I used te hear them 
in my early years, at a time when Mr. Pitt called for 
soldiers " from the mountains of the north," and 
numbers of brave Highlanders were going ^^broad, 
never to return* Whereas the airs in *^ The Beg- 
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gar'fl Opera/* many cf wbich are very soft, ne^er fidl 
to render me gaj, becaase they are associated with 
the warm sensations and high spirits of Lcmdon.— 
This eTening, whfle some of the tnnes of ordinary 
composition were played with no great skill, my 
frame was agitated, and I was conscious of a generous 
attachment to Dr. Johnson, as my preceptor and 
friend, mixed with an affectionate regret that he was 
an old man, whom I should probably lose in a short 
time. I thought I could defend him at the point of 
my sword. My reverence and affection for hun were 
in full glow. I said to him, " My dear sir, we must 
meet every year, if you don't quarrel with me.** 
Johnson. ** Nay, sir, you are more likely to quarrel 
with me, than I with you. My regard for you is 
greater almost than I hare words to express ; but I 
do not choose to be always repeating it ; write it down 
in the first leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt 
of it again." 

I talked to him of misery being '^ the doom of 
man," in this li&, as displayed in his " Vanity of 
Human Wishes." Yet I observed that things were 
done upon the supposition of happiness ; grand houses 
were built, fine gardens were made, splendid places of 
publick amusement were contrived, and crowded with 
company. Johnson. ^^ Alas, sir, these are all only 
struggles for happiness. When I first entered Rane- 
lagh, it gave an expansion and gay sensation to my 
mind, such as I never experienced any where else. 
But, as Xerxes wept when he viewed his immense 
army, and considered that not one of that great mul- 
titude would be alive a hundred years afterwards, so 
it went to my heart to consider that there was not 
one in all that brilliant circle, that was not afraid to 
go home and think ; but that the thoughts of each 
individual there would be distressing when alone." 
This reflection was experimentally just. The feeling 
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of laoguor/ which succeeds the animation of gaiety^ 
16 itself a very seyere pain ; and when the mind is 
then vacant^ a thousand disappointments and vezationi 
rush in and excrudate. Will not many even of my 
&irest readers allow this to be true ? 

I sug^^ested^ that being in love^ and flattered with 
hopes of success^ or having some favourite scheme in 
Tiew for the next day^ might prevent that wretdied- 
Bess of which we had been talking. Johnson. '^ Why^ 
sir^ it may sometimes be so as you suppose ; but my 
eoadusion is in general but too true." 

While Johnson and I stood in calm conference by 
ourselves in Dr. Taylor's garden^ at a pretty late hour 
in a serene autumn nighty looking up to th^ heavens, 
I directed the discourse to the subject of a future 
state. • My friend was in a placid and most benignant 
frame of mind. ^^/Sir (said he), I do not imagine 
that all things will be made clear to us immediately 
after deaths but that the ways of ProvideiK^ will be 
lexplained to us very gra^ally.'' I ventured to ask 
him whether, although the words of some texts of 
Scripture seemed strong in support of the dreadful 
doctrine of an eternity of punishment, we might 
not hope that the denunciation was figurative, and 
would not literally be executed. Johnson. ^' Sir, 
you are to consider the intention of punishment in a 
niture state. We have no reason to be sure that we 
shall then be no longer liable to c^nd against God« 

1 Pope mentions, 

^ Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair."** 

But I recollect a couplet quite apposite to my subject in ^^ Virtue, 
an Ethick Epistle,** a beautiful and instructive poem, by an 
anonymous writer, in 1758 ; who, treating of pleasure in excess, 
nys, 

^ Till languor, sufieriilg on the rack of bliss, 
Confess that man was never madejfor this.** 
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We do not know that, eren the angels are quite in a 
state of eecurity; nay we know that some of them 
liave &llen. It may therefore, perhaps, be necessary, 
in order to preserve both men and angels in a state 
of rectitude, that they should hare condmiaUy before 
them the punishment of those who hare oeTiated 
from it ; but we may hope that by some ether means 
a fall from rectitude may be prevented. Some of the 
texts of Scripture upon this subject are, as you ob^ 
serve, indeed strong ; but they may admit of a miti«- 
^ted interpretation." He talked to me up(m t^is 
awful and delicate question in a gentle tone, and as if 
afraid to be decisive. 

After, supper I accompanied him to fats apartment, 
and at my request he dictated to me an ai^^usient in 
&vour of the negro who was then claiming his liberty, 
in an action in the Coiut of Session in Sa>tland. He 
had always been very zealoui^ against slavery in every 
form, in which I with all deference thought that he 
discovered '^ a zeal without knowledge." Up(m one 
occasion, when in company with some very grave men 
at Oxford, his toast was, " Here's to the next in- 
surrection of the negroes in the West Indies;'* His 
Tiolent prejudice against our West Indian and Ame- 
rican settlers appeared whenever there was an oppor* 
tunity. Towards the conclusion of his ^^ Taxation no 
Tyranny,^^ he says, ^^ how is it that we hear die 
\<m<dLe%t yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?" 
and in his conversation with Mr. Wilkes > he asked, 
** Where did Beckford and Trecothick learn English?" 
That Trecothick could both speak and write good 
English is well known. I myself was favoured witt 
his ' correspondence concerning the brave Corsicans. 
And that Beckford could speak it with a spirit' of 
Jionest resolution even to his Majesty, as his ^^ faith«i 

1 See VoL III. p. 268. 
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fill Lord-Mayor of London/ ' is comiBemorated by the 
nobk mottiunent erected to him in GuildhalL 

The argument dictated by Dr. Johnsmi was as 
follows: 

^^ It must be agreed that in most ages many coun- 
tries hare had part of their inhabitants in a state of 
slavery; yet it may be doubted whether slavery can 
e^er be supposed the natural condition of man. It is 
impossible not to conceive that men in their original 
state were equal ; and very difficult to imagine how 
one would be subjected to another but by violent 
oompulsioQ. An individual may, indeed^ forfeit his 
liberty by a crime ; but he cannot by that crime lbr«* 
feit the liberty of his children. What is true of a 
criminal seems trae likewise of a captive. A mim 
may accept life from a conquering enemy on condition 
of perpetual servitude ; but it is very doubtful whethet 
he can entail that servitude on his descendants; for 
no man can stipulate without commission for another. 
The condition which he himself accepts^ his son ov 
grandson perhaps would have rejected. If we should 
admit, what periiaps mav with mote reason be denied, 
that there are certain relations between man and man 
which may make slavery necessary and just, yet it 
can never be proved that he who is now suing tar his 
freedom ever stood in any of those relations. He is 
certainly subject by no law, but that /of violence, to 
his present master ; who pretends no claim to his 
obedience, but that he bought him from a merchant 
of slaves, whose right to sell him never was exsunined. 
It is said that adbording to the constitutions of Jar 
jnaica he was legally enslaved; these constitutions 
are merely positive; and apparently injurious to the 
fights of mankind, because whoever is exposed to sale 
is coodenftned to slavery without appeal ; by whatever 
fraud or violence he might have been originally brought 
Bdto the inerchant*s power. In our own time Princes 
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Innre been wAA^ by wretches to whose care they were 
entmsted, that they might have an European edu* 
catioii ; but when once they were brought to a market 
in the plantatioDS/ little would avul either tbeir dig- 
Bity or their mongs. The laws of Jamaica afford a 
N^ro no redress. His o^our is oonsidered as a suf- 
ficient testimony against him. It is to be lamented 
tfa^ moral right ^ould eyer give way to political 
ohnvenience. But if temptations of interest are some- 
times too strong for human Tirtue^ let us at least 
retain a virtue where there is no temptation to quit 
it. In the present case there is apparent right on 
one side, and no convenience on the other. In* 
liabitants of this island can neither gain riches nor 
power by taking away the liberty of any part of the 
human species. The sum of the argument is this ;— ^ 
No man is by nature the pr<^rty of another : The 
defendant is, therefore, by nature free : The rights of 
nature must be some way forfeited before they can be 
justly taken away : That the defendant has by any 
act mrfeited the rights of nature we require to be 
proFed ; aad if no proof of such forfeiture can be 
given, we doubt not but the justice of the court will 
declare him free." 

I record Dr. Johnson's argument fairlv upon this 

Kicular case; wherey perhaps, he was in the right. 
I b^ leave to enter my most solemn protest 
against his general doctrine with respect to the Slave 
Trade. For I will resolutely say — ^tnat his unfavour- 
ite notion of it was owing to prejudice, and imperfect 
or false information.* The wild and dangerous attempt 
whidt has £H*-some time been persisted in to obtain an 
act of our Legislature, to abolish so very important 
and necessary a branch of commercial interest, must 
hav^e been crushed at once, had not the insignificance 
of the zealots who vainly took the lead in it, made the 
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vast body of Planters^ Merchants^ and others^ whodie 
immense properties are involved in that trade^ reason- 
ably enougb suppose that there could be no danger. 
The encouragement which the attempt has received 
excites my wonder and indignation ; and though some 
men of superiour abilities have supported it — ^whether 
from a love of temporary popularity, when prosperous, 
or a love of general mischief when desperate, — ^my 
opinion is imshaken. To abolish a status, which in 
all ages God has sanctioned, and man has continued, 
would not only be robbery to an innumerable class of 
our fellow-subjects ; but it would be extreme cruelty 
to the African Savages, a portion of whom it saves 
from massacre, or intolerable bondage in their own 
country, and introduces into a much happier state of 
life ; especially now when their passage to the West 
Indies and their treatment there is humanely regu- 
lated. To abolish that trade would be to 
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ehut the gates of mercy on mankmd.'^ 



Whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning 
it. The House of Lords is wise and independent: 

Intaminaiif fulget honorihus g 
Nee sumit autponit secures 
Arhiirio popularis auras* 

« 

I have read, conversed, and thought much upon the 
subject, and would recommend to all who are capable 
of conviction, an excellent Tract by my learned and 
ingenious friend John Ranby, Esq. entitled '^ Doubts 
on the Abolition of the Slave Trade." To Mr. Ranby's 
*' Doubts," I will apply Lord Chancellor Hardwicke's 
expression in praise of a Scotch Law Book, called 
" Dirleton's Doubts ;" " his Doubts (said his Lord- 
ship), are better than most people^s Certainties" 

When I said now to Johnson, that I was afraid I 
kept him too late up, " No, «ir (said he), I don't 
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care thou^ I flit all night with you." This was 
w aninaated speech frmn a num in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as I 
ought to hare been^ I know not but this vigil might 
have been fdlfiUed ; but I unluckily entered upon the 
ecMitroversy concerning the right of Great Britain to 
tax America, and attempted to argue in favour of our 
j^ow-sttbjects on the otner side of the Atlantick. I 
insisted that America might be very well governed, 
and made to yield sufficient revenue by the means of 
infiuence, as exemjdified in Ireland, while the people 
might be ^eased with the imagination of their par- 
ticipating of the British constitution, by haviiig a 
body t^ representatives, without whose consent money 
could not be exacted from them. Johnson could not 
bear my thus opposing his avowed opinion, which he 
had exerted himself with an extreme degree pf heat to 
enforce ; and the violent agitation into which he was 
thrown, while answering, or rather reprimanding me, 
aJarmed me so, that I heartily repented of my having 
unthinkingly introduced the subject. I myself, how- 
ever, grew wann, and the change was great, from the 
calm state of philosophical discussion in which we 
had a Httle before been pleasingly employed. 

I talked of the corruption en the British parlia* 
ment, in. which I alleged that any question, how- 
ever unreasonable or unjust, might be carried by a 
venal majority; and I spoke with high admiration of 
the Roman Senate, as if composed of men sincerely 
desirous to resolve what they should think best for 
their country. My friend would allow no such cha- 
racter to the Roman Senate ; and he maintained that 
the British Parliament was not corrupt, and that 
there was no occasion to corrupt its members ; assert- 
ing, that there was hardly ever any question of great 
importance before Parliament, any question in which 
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8 man might not very well vote either Upon one side or 
the other. He said there had been none in his time 
except that respecting America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was pro-- 
duced by my want of caution ; and he was not then 
in the humour to slide into easy and cheerful talk. 
It therefore so happened, that we were after an hour 
or two very willing to separate and go to bed. 
' On Wednesday, September 24, I went into Dr. 
Johnson's room before he got up, and finding that the 
storm of the preceding night was quite laid, I sat 
down upon his bed-side, and he talked with as much 
readiness and good humour as ever. He recomifiended 
to me to plant a considerable part of a large moorish 
farm which I had purchased, and he made several 
calculations of the expense and profit ; for he delighted 
in exercising his mind on the science of numbers. 
He pressed upon me the importance of planting at 
the first in a very sufiSicient manner, quoting the say- 
ing '* In bello non licet bis errare:" and adding^ 
'* this is equally true in planting." 
- I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's hospitality; 
and as evidence that it was not on account of his good 
table alone that Johnson visited him often, I men- 
tioned a little anecdote which had escaped my friend's 
recollection, and at hearing which repeated, he smiled. 
One evening, when T was sitting with him, Frank 
delivered this message ; " Sir, Dr. Taylor sends his 
compliments to you, and begs you will dine with him 
to-morrow. He has got a hare." — " My compli- 
ments (said Johnson), and I'll dine with him — hare 
or rabbit." 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my jourjiey 
northwards. I took my post-chaise from the Green 
Man, a very good inn at Ashbourne, the mistress of 
which, a i^ighty cMl gentlewoman, courtesying very 
low, presented me with an engraving of the sign of 
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Iter house ; to which she had sahjoined, in her own 
hand-writing, an address in such singular simplicity 
of style^ that I have preserved it pasted upon one of 
the boards of my original Joumad at this time^ and 
shall here insert it for the amusement of my readers : 

" M. Killinglet's duty xvaits upon Mr. Boswell, 
is exceedingly obliged to him for this favour ; xohen^ 
ever he comes this way, hopes for a continuance of the 
same. Would Mr. Boswell name the house to his ex^ 
tensive acquaintance, it Mooutd he a singular favour 
conferred on one voho has it not in her power to make 
any other return hut her most grateful thanks, and 
sincerest prayers for his happiness in time, and in a 
blessed eternity. 

'^ Tuesday morn" 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a con* 
siderable accession to my Johnsonian store. I com- 
municated my original Journal to Sir William Forbes, 
in whom I have always placed deserved confidence ; 
and what he wrote to me. concerning it is so much to 
my credit as the biographer of Johnson^ that my 
readers will, I hope, grant me their indulgence for 
here inserting it : '* It is not once or twice going 
over it (says Sir \^lliam), that will satisfy me ; for 
I find in it a high degree of instruction as well as 
entertainment ; and J derive more benefit from Dr. 
J oh n s on 's admirable discussions th^ I should be able 
to . draw" from his personal conversation ; for, I sup- 
pose there is not a man in the world to whom he dis- 
closes his sentiments so freely as to yourself." 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which oc- 
curred at Edensor-rinn, close by Cliatsworth, to survey 
the magnificence of which I bad gone a considerable 
way out of my road to Scotland. The inn was then 
hept by a .very jolly landlord, whose name, I think, 
was Malton. He happened to mention that ^^ the 
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eelebrated Dr. Johnson had been in his honse.^ I 
inquired who this Dr. Johnson was^ that I might 
hear ray host's notion of him. ^' Sir (said he)^ John- 
son^ the great writer; Oddity, as they ciul him; 
He's the greatest writer in England ; he writes for 
the ministry; he has a correspondence abroad^ and 
lets them know what's going on." 

My friend^ who had a thorough dependence upon 
the authenticity of my relation without any embellish'- 
merit, as Jalseliood or fiction is too gently called^ 
laughed a good deal at this representation of himself. 

'' MR. BOSW^LL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

*' MY DEAR SIR, Edmbuigh, Sept. 29, 1777. 

• 

" By the first post I inform you of my safe ar- 
rival at my own bouse^ and that I had the comfort of 
.finding my wife and children all in good health. 

^^ When I look back upon our late interview^ it 
appears to me to have answered expectation better 
than almost any scheme €i happiness that I ever put 
in execution.' My Journal is stored with wisdom anil 
wit; and my memory is filled with the recollection 
C(f lively and ^ectionate feelings^ which now^ I think^ 
yield me more satisfstction than at the time wh^i 
they were first excited. I have experienced this upon 
other occasions. \ I shall be obliged to you if you will 
explain it to me ; for it seems wonderful that pleasure 
should be more vivid at a distance than when near. 
I wish you may find yourself in a humour to do me 
this favour; but I flatter myself with no strong hope 
of it; for I have observed^ that unless upon very 
serious occasions^ your letters to me are not anitioers 
to those which I write." 

[1 then expressed taauch uneasiaess that I had men- 
tioned to him the name of the gentleman who had 
tdd^ne the story so much to his disadvantage^ the 
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truth of which he had completely refuted ; for that 
vay having done so might be interpreted as a breach 
of confidence^ and offend one whose (^iety I valued : 
— therefore earnestly requesting that no notice might 
be taken of it to any body till I ^ould be in London, 
and have an opportunity to talk it over with the gen« 
tleman.3 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELJL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

y YO0 will wonder, or yon have wondered, why 
no letter has come from me. What you wrote at your 
return, had in it such a strain of cowardly caution as 
gave me no pleasure. I could not well do what 
you wished ; I had no need to vex you with a refusal. 

I have seen Mr. , and as to him have set all 

right, without any inconvenience, so far as I know, to 
you. Mrs. Thrale had forgot the story. You may 
now be at ease. 

" And at ease I certainly wish you, for tlie kind- 
ness that you showed in coming so long a journey to 
see me. It was pity to keep ^you so long in pain, but, 
upon reviewing the matter, I do not see what I oould 
have done better than I did. 

^' I hope you found at your return my dear enemy 
and all her little people quite well, and nad no reason 
to repent of your journey. I think on it with great 
gratitude.. 

*' I was not well when you left me at the Doctor's, 
and I grew worse; yet 'I staid on, and at Lichfield 
was very ill. Travelling, however, did not make me 
worse ; and when I came to London, I complied with 
a summons to go to Brighthehnstone, where I saw 
Beauclerk, and staid three days. 

^' Our Cj^ub has recommenced last Friday, but I 

VOL, IV. . • p 
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was not there. Langton has another wench.* Mrs. 
Thrale is in hopes of a young hrewer* They got b3r 
their trade last year a very large sum, and their ex-^ 
penses are proportionate. 

'' Mrs. Williams's health is very bad* And I hare 
had for some time a very difficult and laborious re^ 
spiration ; but I am better by purges, abstinence; 
and other methods. I am yet, however, much behind- 
hand in my health and rest. 

'' Dr. Blair's sermons are now universally com- 
mended ; but let him think that I had the honour of 
first finding and first praising his excellencies. I 
did not stay to add my voice to that of the publick. 

^' My dear friend, let me thank you once more for 
your visit ; you did me great honour, and I hope met 
with nothing that displeased you. I staid long at 
Ashbourne, not much pleased, yet awkward at de- 
parting. I then went to Lichfield, where I found my 
friend at Stow-hill * very dangerously diseased. Such 
is life. Let us try to pass it well, whatever it be, for 
there is surely something beyond it^ 

'^ Well, now, I hope all is well. Write as soon as 
you can, to, dear sir, 

*^ Your affectionate servant, 
« London, Nov. 29, 1777." " Sam. Johnson." 

'^ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
" HY DEAR SIR, " Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 1777. 

'' This day's post has at length relieved me from 
much uneasiness, by bringing me a letter from you. 
I was, indeed, doubly uneasy; — on my own account 
and yours. I was very anxious to be secured against 
any bad consequences from toy imprudence in men-- 

1 A daughter bom to him. 2 Mis. Aston. 
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•tioning the- gentleman's name who had told me a 
sUary to your disadvantage ; and as I could hardly 
suppose it possible^ that you would delay so long to 
maCe me easy, unless you were ill, I was not a little 
4ipprehensiye about you. You must not be offended 
when I venture to tell you that you appear to me to 
have been too rigid upon this occasion. The ' coxvardli/ 
-caution tvhkh gave you no pleasure,' was suggested 
-to me by a friend here, to whom I mentioned the 
strange story and the detection of its falsity, as an 
.instance how one may be deceived by what is ap- 
.parently very good authority. But, as I am still per- 
suaded, that as I mieht have obtained the truth, 
without mentioning the gentleman's name, it was 
wrong in me to do it, I cannot see that you are just 
in blaming my caution. But if you were ever so just 
in your disapprobation, might you not have dealt 
more tenderly with me ? 

^' I went to Auchinleck about the middle of Oc- 
tober, and passed some time with my father very com- 
fortably. 

• ««««« 

'^ I am engaged in a criminal prosecution ag^nst 
■a country sdioolmaster, for indecent behaviour to 
■his female scholars. There is no statute against such 
•al^minable conduct ; but it is punishable at common 
Jaw. I shall be obliged to you for your assistance in 
this extraordinary trial. I ever am, my dear sir, 

" Your faithful humble servant, 

" James Boswell." 

About this time I wrote to Johnson, giving him an 
account of the decision of the Negro cause, by the 
court of Session, which by those who hold even the 
mildest and best regulated slavery in abomination, (of 
vhich number I do not hesitate to declare that I am 
none), should be remembered- with high respect, and 
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to the credit of Scotbnd ; for it went upon a mudi 
broader ground than the case of Somerset, which was 
<lecided in England; * being truly the general question^ 
whether a per^tual obligation of serrice to one 
master in any mode should be sanctioned by the law 
«f a free country. A negro^ then called Joseph 
Knight, a. natire of Africa, having been brought 
to Jamaica in the usual course of the slave trade, and 
purchased by a Scotch gentleman in that island, had 
attended his master to Scotland, where it was of-* 
Viciously suggested to him that he would be found en- 
titled to his liberty without any limitation. He ao 
oordingly brought his action, in the course of which 
the advocates on both sides did themselves great 
honour. Mr. Madaurin has had the praise of John- 
sen, for his argument* in favour of the negro, and 
Mr. Macconochie distinguished himself on the same 
side, by his ingenuity and extraordinary research. 
Mr. Cullen, on the part of the master, discovered 
good information and sound reasoning; in which he 
was well supported by Mr. Janies Ferguson, re- 
markable for a manly understanding, and a knowledge 
both of books and of the world. But I cannot too 
highly praise the speteh which Mr. Henry Dundas 
generously contributed to the cause of the sooty 
stranger. Mr. Dundas's Scottish accent/ which has 
been so often in vain obtruded as an objection to his 



1 See State Trials, Vd. XI. p. 339, and Mr. Haigrave^f ar- 
gumenL 

2 The motto to it was happily chosen : 



*^ QuamvU itte niger^ quamvit tu eandidut esses, 






I cannot avoid mentioning a circumstance no less strange than 
true, that a brother Advocate in considerable practice, but of 
whom it certainly cannot be said, Ingenuas didicit JideUter artesy 
asked Mr. Madaurin, with a face dP flippant assurance, ^^Aie 
these words your own ?'* 
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powerfiil abilities in parliament, was no disadvantage 
to him in his own country. And I do declare, that 
upon this memorable question he impressed me, and 
I beliere all his audience, with such feelings as were 
produced by some of the most eminent orations of 
antiquity. This testimony I liberally give to the ex- 
oell^ce of an old friend, with whom it has been my 
lot to differ very widely upon many political topicks ; 
yet I persuade myself without malice. A great ma« 
jority of the Lords of Session decided for the negro. 
But four of their number, the Lord President, Lord 
EUiock, Lord Monboddo, and Lord Covington, re- 
solutely maintained the lawftilness of a status, which 
has been acknowledged in all ages and countries/ and 
that when freedom flourished, as in old Greece and 
Rome. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

•^'This is the time of the year in which all ex- 
press their good wishes to their friends, and I send 
mine to you and your family. May your lives be 
long, happy, and good! I have been much out of 
order, but, I hope, do not grow worse. 

^^ The crime of the schooln^aster whom you are 
engaged to prosecute is very great, anjl may be sus- 
pected to be too common. Ih our law it would be a 
breach of the peace and a misdemeanour : that is, a 
kind of indefinite crime, not capital, but punishable 
at the discretion of the Court. You cannot want 
matter : all that needs to be said will easily occur. 

'' Mr. Shaw, the authour of the Gaelick Grammar, 
desires me to make a request for him to Lord Eglin- 
toune, that he may be appointed Chaplain to one of 
the new-raised regiments. 

" All our friends are as they were ; little has hap- 

F 3 
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pened to them of ekher good or bad. Mrs. Thrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye ; but 
by great evacuation she kept it from inflaming^ and 
it is ahnost .well. Miss Reynolds has been out of 
order, but is better. Mrs. Williams is in a very 
poor state of health. 

'^If I should write on, I should^ perhaps, write 
only complaints, and therefore I will content myself 
with telling you, that I love to think on you, and to 
hear from you ; and that I am, dear sir, 

'^ Yours faithfully, 
^'Decemlier 27, 1777- " Sam. Johnson." 

" TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
^' DKAR SIR, '^ Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1778. 

^^YouR congratulations upon a new year are 
mixed with complaint: mine must be so too. My 
wife has for some time been very ill, having been 
confined to the house these three months by a se- 
vere cold, attended with alarming symptoms. 

THere I gave a particular account of the distress 
which the person, upon every account most dear to 
me, suffered ; and of the dismal state of apprehension 
in which I now was: adding that I never stood more' 
in need of his consob'ng philosophy.^ 

'^ Did you ever look at a book written by Wilson, 
a Scotchman, under the Latin name of Volusenus, ac- 
cording to the custom of literary men at a certain 
period ? It is entitled ' De Animi TranquUlitate* 
I earnestly desire tranquillity. Bona res quies; but 
I fear I shall never attain it : for, when unoccupied, 
I grow gloomy, and occupation agitates me to fever- 
ishness. 
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Jam, dear sir, 
*' Your most affectionate humble servant^ 

^^ James Boswell." 
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'' TO JAHES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
''^ DEAR SIR, ^ 

' '' To a letter so interesting as your last, it is 
poper to return some answer, however little I may 
beaisposed to write. 

* Your alarm at your lady's illness was reasonable, 
aco not disproportionate to the appearance of the 
disQ-der. I hope your physical friend's conjecture is 
now verified, and all fear cdT a consumption at an end : 
a little care and exercise will then restore hen 
London is a good air for ladies; and if you bring her 
hither, I will do for her what she did for me — I will 
retire from my apartments for her accommodation. 
Behave kindly to her, and keep her cheerful. 
. '^ You always seem to call for tenderness. Know 
then, that in the first month of the present year I 
very highly esteem and very cordially love you. i 
hope to tell you this at the beginning of every year 
as long as we live ; and why should we trouble our- 
selves to tell or hear it oftener ? 

^^ Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, that I 
wish them, as well as their parents, many happy 
years. 

''You have ended the negro's cause much to my 
mind. Lord Au^^hinleck and dear Lord Hailes were 
on the side of liberty. Lord Hailes's name re- 
proaches me; but if he saw my languid neglect of 
my own affairs, he would rather pity than resent my 
neglect of his. I hope to mend, ut et miki mvam et 
amicis, I am, de^ sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 
** January 24, 1778." " Sam. Johnsoit. 

*^ My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph." 
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Johnson maintained a long and intimate firienc* 
ship with Mr. Welch^ who succeeded the celebnitcl 
Henry Fielding as one of his Majesty's Justices (f 
the Peace for Westniinster ; k^t a regular office for 
the police of that great district; and discharged hs 
important trusty for many years^ faithfully and ab^* 
Jonnson^ who had an eager and unceasing curiosity to 
know human life in all its variety^ told me, that he 
attended Mr. Welch in his office for a whole wiiter^ 
to hear the examinations of the culprits; but that he 
found an almost imiform tenor of misfortune, wretch- 
edness, and profligacy. Mr. Welches health lieing 
impaired, he was advised to try the effect of a warm 
aimate ; and Johnson, by his interest with Mr. Cha^- 
mier, procured him leave of absence to go V) Italy, 
and a promise that the pension or salary of two hun- 
dred pounds a year, which Government allowed .him, 
should not be discontinued. Mr. Welch accordingly 
went abroad, accompanied by his daughter Anne, a 
young lady of uncommon talents and literature. 

'^ TO SAUNDERS WELCH, ESQ. AT THE ENGLISH 

COFFEE-HOUSEy- ROME. 

^* DEAR SIR, 

'^ To have suffered one of my best and dearest 
friends to pass almost two years in foreign countries 
without a letter, has a very shameful appearance of 
inattention. But the truth is, that there was no 
particular time in which I had any thing particular 
to say ; and general expressions of good will, I hope, 
our long friendship is grown too solid to want. 

'^ Of publick amurs you have information from the 
news-papers wherever you go, for the English keep 
no secret ; and of other things, Mrs. NoUekens in- 
forms you. My intelligence could therefore be of 
no use ; and Miss Nancy's letters made it unneces- 
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tary to write to jrou finr information : I was likewise 
lor some time out of humour^ to find that motion^ 
and nearer approaches to the sun^ did not resto)*e 
tour health so fast as I expected. Of your healthy 
the accounts have lately been more pleasing ; and I 
lave the gratification of imaging to myself a length 
•f years which I hope you have gained^ and of which 
the enjoyment will be improved by a vast accession 
«f images and observations which your journeys and 
various residence have enabled you to make ana accu- 
nulate. You have travelled with this felicity^ al- 
nost peculiar to yourself^ that your companion is 
lot to part from you at yoiur journey's end ; but you 
ore to live on t<^ther^ to help each other's recol- 
Jection^ and to supply each other's omisfflons. The 
world has few greater pleasures than that which two 
Tiends enjoy^ in tracing back^ at some distant time^ 
those transactions and events through which they 
lave passed together. One of the old man's miseries 
B^ that he cannot easily find a companion able to 
partake with him of the past. You and your fellow- 
Taveller have this comfort in store^ that your coii- 
7ersation will be not easily exhausted; one will al* 
nays be glad to say what the other will always be 
nUling to hear. 

'^ That you may enjoy this plieasure long^ your 
health must have your constant attention. I sup* 
pise you propose to return this year. There is no 
need of haste : do not c<»ne hither before the height 
<'f summer^ that you may fall gradually into the in« 
amreniences of your native clime. ' July seems to 
le the proper month. August and September will 
prepare you for the winter. After having travelled 
sc &j to find healthy you must take care not to lose it 
at heme ; and I hope a little care will effectually pre- 
serve it. ' , 

** Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a constant and 
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copious joomal.^ She must not expect to be welcome 
waen she returns^ without a great mass of information. 
Let' her review her joum^ often^ and set down what 
she finds herself to haVe />mitted^ that she may trust 
Co memory as little as possible^ for memory is sooa 
confused by a quick succession of things; and sh9 
will grow every day less c(miident of the truth of her 
own narratives, irnless she can recur to some writtet 
memorials. If she has satisfied herself with hints^ 
Instead of full representations, let her supply the de« 
'fidencies now while her memory is yet fresh, and 
whOe her £athet's. memcHry may help her. If she ob* 
serves this direction, she will ^ot have travelled is, 
•vain ; for she will bring home a W>k with which sht. 
may entertain herself to the end of life. If it were 
«not now too late, I would advise ^er to note the im- 
pression which the first sight of any thing new and 
wonderful made upon her mind. Let her now set 
^er thoughts down as she Can recollect them; fof 
&int as they may already be, they will grow every 
4af fainter. 

" Perhaps J do not flatter myself unreasonably 
when I imagine that you may wish to know some* 
thing of me. I can gratify your benevolence with m 
account of health. The hand of time, or of disease^ 
is very heavy upon me. I pass restless and uneasr 
nights, harassed with convulsions of my breast, ank 
fiatul^icies at my stomachy atad restless nights mate 
heavy days. But nothing will be mended by con>« 
plaints, and therefore I will make an end. When we 
meet, we will try to forget our cares and our ma« 
ladies, and contribute, as we can^ to the cheerfulnest 
of each other. If I had gone . with you, I believe^ I 
should have been better ; but I do. not know that it. 
was in my power. I am, dear sir, 

" Your mpst humble servant, 
** F€b.3, J778." " Sam. Johnson." 
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This letter> while it gives admirable advice }kOW to 
travel to the best advaHtag^^ and will therefore be of 
very general tise^ is another eminent proof of John<« 
son's warm and affectionate heart.* 



'^ TO DR. 8AICUEI. JOHNSON^ 

(' JiiY d£ak sir, << Edinburgh, Feb. 2^, 111^ 

*' Why I have delayed^ for^ near a months to 
thank you for your last afiectionate lettef , I cannot 
Bay; for my mind has been in better health these 
three weeks than for some years paert. I believe I 
have evaded till I could send you a copy of Lord 
Hailes*s opinion on the negro's cause^ which he 
wishes you to read^ and correct any errours that 
there may be in the language; for (says he)^ 'we 
live in a critical^ though not a learned age ; and I 
seek to screen myself under the shield of A jax/ I 
communicated to him your apology for keeping the 
sheets of his 'Annals' so long. He says^ ^I am 
sorry to see that Dr. Johnson is in a state of languor. 
Why should a sober Christian^ neither an enthusiast 
nor a fanatick^'be very merry or very sad?* I envy 
, his Lordship's comfortable constitution; but well. do 
I know that languor and dejection will afflict tibe 
best> however excellent their principles. I am in 
possession of Lord Hailes's opinion in his own hand- 
writings and have had it for some time. My excuse 
then for procrasdnation must be, that I wanted to 

1 The friendship between Mr. Welch ancl* him was unbroken. 
Mr. Welch died not many m6i\ths before him, and bequeathed 
Imn five guineas for a ring, which Johnson received with tender- 
ness, as a kind memoriaL His r^ard was constant for his friend 
Mr. Welch's daughters ; of whom, Jane ismarried to Mr. NoUe- 
kens the statuary, whose merit is too well known to require any 
praise from me. 
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« 

liave it copied ; and I haye now put that off so htigy 
that it will be better to bring it me than send it> as^ 
I shall probably get you to look at it sooner^ when I 
solicit you in person* 

^^My wife, who is, I thank God, a good deal 
better, is much obliged to you for your very polite 
and courteous offer of your apartment : but, if she 
goes to London, it will be best for her to have lodgings 
in the more airy vicinity of Hyde-Park. I, however^ 
doubt much if I shall be able to prevail with her to 
accompany me to the metropolis; for she is so dif- 
ferent from you and me> that she dislikes travelling ; 
and she is so anxious about her children, that she 
thinks she should be unhappy if at a distance from^ 
them. She therefore wishes rather to go to some 
country place in Scotland, where she can have them 
with her. 

'^ I purpose being in London about the SOth of 
next month, as I think it creditable to appear in the 
House of Lords as one of Douglas's Counsel, in the 
great and last competition between Duke Hamilton 

and him. 

****** 

'' I am sorry poor Mrs. Williams is so ill : 'though 
her temper is unpleasant, she has always been polite 
and obhVng to me. I wish many happy jeL to 
good Mr. Levitt, who I suppose holds his usual 
place at your breakfast-table. * 

*' I ever am, my dear sir, 
^^ Your affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell.** 

I Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, humorously observed, 
that Lerett used to breakfast on tiie crust of a roll, which Johnson, 
after tearing out the crum for hunself, threw to his humble 
friend. 

[Perhaps the word threw is here too strong. Dr. Johnson never 
treated Levett with contempt ; H is dear indeed from vaiious dr- 
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f TO THE SAI^E. 

** MY DEAR SIR, " Edmbui^h, Feb. 28, 1778. 

" You are at present busy amongst the English 
poets^ preparing, for the public instruction and en<« 
tertainment. Prefaces, biographical and critical. It 
will not, therefore, be out of season to appeal to you 
for the decision of a controversy which has arisen 
between a lady and me concerning a passage in 
Parnell. That poet tells us, that his Hermit quitted 
his cell 

' — ■ to know the world by sight. 



To find if books or swains report it right ; 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew.)* 

I maintain, that there is an inconsistency here ; for 
as the Hermit's notions of the world were formed 
from the reports both of books and ixvains, he could 
not justly be said to know by suoains alone. Be 
pleased to judge between us^ and let us have your 
reasons. ^ 

''What do you say to ' Taxation no Tyranny y 
now, after Lord North's declaration, or confession, 
or whatever else his conciliatory speech should be 
called ? I never differed from vou m politicks but 
upon two points, — the Middlesex Election, and the 
Taxation of the Americans by the British Houses of 
Representatives, There is a charm in the word Par^ 
liament, so I avoid it. As I am a steady and a warm 



cumstances,' that he had great kindness for him. I have often seen 
Johnson at breakfast, accompanied, or rather attended, by Levett, 
who had always the dianagement of the tea-kettle. M.] 

1 [See this subject ducnssed in a subsequent page, under 
May 3, 1779. M.] 

VOL. IV. G 
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Toiy^ I regret tliat the King does not see it to be 
better for him to receive coAi^titutional supplies from 
his American subjects by the voice of their own 
sissemblies^ where his Rojral Person is represented^ 
than through the medium of his British subjectSr I 
am persuaded that the powei* of the Crown^ which 
I wish to increase^ would be greater when in contact 
with all its dominions^ than if ' the rays of regal 
bounty" were 'to shine' upon America, through that 
dense and troubled body, a modem British Parliament. 
But, enough of this subject; for your angry voice at 
Ashbourne upon it, still sounds awful 'in my mind's. 
ears.* I ever am, my dear sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

*' James Bosweh..** 



TO THE SAME. 
*'my dear sir, "Edinburgh, March 12, \^^S, 

" The alarm of your late illness distressed me 
but a few hours ; for on the evening of the day that 
it reached me, I found it contradicted in ' The 
London Chronicle,* which I could depend upon as 
authentick concerning you, Mr. Strahan being the 
printer of it. I did not see the paper in which ' the 
approaching extinction of a bright luminary' was an- 
nounced. Sir William Forbes told me of it; and 
he says he saw me so uneasy, that he did not give 
me tne report in such strong terms as 'he read it. 
He afterwards sent me a letter from Mr. Lahgton to 
him, which relieved me much. I am, however, not 

?uite easy, as I have not heard from you ; and now 
shall not have that comfort before I see you, for I 

1 Alluding tp a line in his '^ Vani^ of Human Wishes,*' de- 
icrihing Cardinal Wolsey in his state of elevation: 



^^ Through him the cays of regal bounty shine.*' 
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tike post 

I kope to be wttk 3^ «■ WedataiiT ■nmiQit; 
I ever aa, with dw U^iiiest vwieraliwi, mj dnr 
obliged, fiutUfu], and iffectionate, 
** HmaUe serrant. 



cc 



On WtAogadxy, Marcb 16, I aniTed in LondoB^ 
and was infenned hf good Mr. Francis, tliat liis 
■yor was better, an^ was gone to Mr. Tbiale*s at 
Stieatham, to wUdi place I wrote to bim, begging to 
know wben be woold be io town. He was not ex- 
pected fer some time ; bat next day baring called on 
£h>. Taylor, in DeanVyard, Westminster, I found 
bim tbm, and was tdd be bad come to town for a 
few boors. He met me witb bis usual kindness, but 
instantly returned to the writing of sometbing on 
vbieb be was employed wben I cam^ in, and on 
wbidi be seemed mucb intent. Finding bim tbus 
engaged, I made my visit Tery short, and bad no 
more of his conyersation, except his expressing a 
serious regret that a friend of ours was living at too 
much expense, considering how poor an appearance 
be made : " If (said he) a man has splenoour from 
bis expense, if he spends his money m pride or in 
pleasure, he has value : but if he lets.others spend it 
hr him, which is most commonly the case, he has no 
advantage from it.** 

On -Friday, March 20, I found him at his Dwn 
house, sitting with Mrs. Williams, and was informed 
that the room formerly allotted to me was now appro- 
priated to a charitable purpose ; Mrs. Desmoufins, * 
and I think her daughter, and a Miss Carmichael, 
being all lodged in it. Such was his humanity, 

1 Daughter of Dr. Swinfen, Johnsoir'B godfather, and widow of 
Jif r. Deamoolins, a writing*master. 
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and such his generosity^ that Mrs. Desmoulins 
herself told me^ he allowed her haif-a^guinea a week. 
Let it be remembered^ that this was above a twelfth 
part of his pension. 

His liberality^ indeed^ was at all periods of his life 
very remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, at 
whose father's house Johnson had in his early years 
been kindly received, told me, that when he was a 
boy at the Charter-house, his father wrote to' him to 
go ^and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel Johnson, which he 
accordingly 'did, and found him in an upper room, 
of poor appearance. Johnson received nim with 
much courteousness, and talked a great deal to him, 
as to a school-boy, of the course of his education, and 
other particulars. When he afterwards came to 
know and understand the high character of this 
great man, he recollected his condescension with 
wonder. He added, that when he was going away, 
Mr. Johnson presented him with half-a-guinea ; and 
this, said Mr. Howard, was at a time when he pro- 
bably had not another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to another room. 
Tom Davies soon after joined us. He had now xm- 
fortunately failed in his circumstances, and was much 
indebted to Dr. Johnson's kindness for obtaining far 
him many alleviations of his distress. ' After he went 
away, Jonnson blamed his fdly in quitting the stage, 
by which he and his wife got five hundred pounds a 
year. I said, I believed it was owing to Churchiirs 
attack upon him. 



<' He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.*' 

Johnson. *' I believe so too, sir. But what a 
man is he, who is to be driven from the stage by a 
line ? Another line would have driven him from liis 
shop." 
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I tdd him that I was engaged as Coonsel at the 
bar of the House of Commons to o|>pose a road-bill in 
the county of Stirling^ and asked him what mode 
he would adyise me to follow in addressing such an 
audience. Johnson. *' Why, sir, you must proride 
yourself with a good deal of extraneous matter, which 
you are to produce occasionally, so as to fill up 
the time ; for you must consider, that they do not 
listen much. If you begin with the strength of your 
Clause, it may be lost before they begin to listen. 
When you catch a moment of attention, press the 
merits of the question upon them.*' He said, as to 
one point of the merits, that he thought ** it would 
foe a^ wrong thing to deprive the small landholders of 
the priTilege of assessing themselyes §or making and 
repairing the high roads ; ii tuas destroying a certain 
portion, of liberty, mthout a good reason, tohich tvas 
always a bad thing" When I mentioned this ob-- 
serration next day to }/Lt. Wilkes, he pleasantly said, 
'^ What ! does he talk of liberty ? Lioerty is as ridi- 
culous in his mouth as Religion in mine" Mr. 
Wilkes's advice as to the best mode of speaking at 
the . bar of i;he House of Commons, was not more 
respectful towards the senate, than that of Dr. John- 
son. ''Be as impudent as you can, as merry as yon 
can, and say whatever comes uppermost. Jack Lee 
is the best heard there of any Counsel ; and he is the 
most impudent dog, and always abusing us." 

In my interview with Dr. Johnson this evening, 

I was quite easy,* quite as his companion; upon 

which I find in my Journal the following reflection : 

'' So ready is my mind to suggest matter for dis- 

satis^tion, that I felt a sort of regret that I was so 

easy. I missed that awful reverence with which I 

used to contemplate Mr. Samuel Johnson, in the 

complex magnitude of his literary, moral, and re- 

ligioois character. I have a wonderful superstitious 

c3 
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love oi mystery ; when^ perhaps^ the truth is^ that it 
is owing to the cloudy darkness of my own mind. I 
should be glad that I am more advanced in my 
progress of beings so that I can view Dr. Johnson 
with a steadier and clearer eye. My dissatisfactioa 
to-night was foolish. Would it not be foolish to 
regret that we shall have less mystery in a future 
state } That ^ we now see in a glass darkly^' but shall 
' then see face to face ?' " — This reflection^ which I 
thus freely communicate^ will be valued by the 
thinking part of my readers^ who may have themselves 
experienced a similar state of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham^ to Mr. 
Thrale's ; where^ as Mr. Strahan once complained to 
iBe> '^ he was in a great measure absorbed from the 
90ciety of his old Mends." I was kept in London by 
business^ and wrote to him on the 27th, that a sepa- 
ration from him for a week, when we were so near, 
was equal to a separation for a year, when we were at 
four hundred miles distance. I went to Streatham 
on Monday, March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. 
Thrale made a very characteristical remark: — " I 
do not know for certain what will please Dr. Johnson : 
but I know for certain that it will displease him to 
]M*aise any thing, even what he likes, extravagantly." 
, At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations 
against the age, on account of luxury, — ^increase of 
London, — scarcity of provisions, — and other such 
topicks. '^ Houses (said he) will be built till rents 
fallj and corn is more plentiful now than ever it 
was." 

I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story 
iold me by an old man, who had been a passenger 
with me m the stage-coach to-day. Mrs. Thrale, 
having taken occasion to allude to it, in talking to 
me, called it "The story told you by the old toofwan." 
—"Now, madam (saia I), give me leave to catch 
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you in the fact: it was not an old inomaftj but an 
old man, whom I mentioned as having told me this." 
I presumed to take an opportunity^ in psesence of 
Johnson, of shewing this lively lady how ready she 
was, unintentionally, to deviate from exact authen- 
ticity of narration. 

Thomas a Kempis (he observed) must be a good 
book, as the world has opened its arms to receive it. 
It is said to have been printed, in one language or 
other, as many times as there have been months 
since it first came out.^ I always' was struck with 
this sentence in it : '^ Be not angry that you cannot 
make others as you wish them to be, since you cannot 
make yourself as you wish to be." ' 

He said, " I was angry with Hurd about Cowley> 
for having published a selection of his works : but> 
iqxm better consideration, I think there is no impro- 
priety in a man's publishing as much as he chooses of 
any authour, if he does not put the rest out of the 
way. A man, for instance, may print the Odes of 
Horace alone." He seemed to be in a more indu^nt 
humour, than when this subject was discussed be- 
tween him and Mr. Murphy. 

When we were at tea and coffee, tt^re came in 
Lord Trimlestown, in whose family was an ancient 
Irish peerage, but it suffered by taking the generous 
side, in the troubles of the last century.^ He was a 



1 [The first edition was in 1492. Between that period and 
1792, according to this account, there were three thousand six 
hundred editions. But this is very improbable. M.] 

2' [The original passage is : Si non potes te talem faceie, qua- 
Um vis, quomodo poteris alium ad tuum habere beneplacitum ? 
De Imit. Christ Lib. i. Cap. xvi. J. B.-rX).] 

3 [Since this was written, the attainder has been reversed ; and 
Nicholas Bamewall is now a peer of Ireland with this title. Tht 
person ftientioned in the text nad studied physick, and prescribed 
gratit to the poor. Hence arose the subsequent conversation. M.] 
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man of pleasing conversation^ and was accompanied 
by a young gentleman^ his son. 

I nentioned that I had in my possession the Life 
of Sir Robert Sibbald^ the celebrated Scottish anti-« 
quary, and founder of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians at Edinburgh^ in the original manuscript m 
his own hand writing ; and that it was^ I believed^ 
the most natural and candid account of himself that 
ever was given by any man. As. an instance, he 
tells that the Duke of Perth, then Chancellor <^ 
Scotland, pressed him very much to come over to 
the Roman CathoUck faith : that he resisted all his 
Grace's arguments for a considerable time, till one 
day he felt himself, as it were, instantaneously con- 
vinced, and with tears in his eyes ran into the Duke's 
«nn8, and embraced the ancient reUgion ; that he 
eontinued very steady in it for some time, and 
accompanied his Grace to London one winter, and 
lived in his household ; that there he found the rigid 
fasting prescribed by the church very severe upon 
him ; that this disposed him to reconsider the con-f 
troversy, and having then seen that he was in the 
wrong, he returned to Protestantism. I talked of 
some time or other pEublishing this curious life. 
Mrs. Thaale. '^ I think you had as well let alone 
that publication. To discover su^h weakness eXf 
poses a man when he is gone." Johnson. ^'Nay, 
it is an honest picture of human nature. How often 
are the primary motives of our greatest actions as 
small as Sibbald's, for his re-conversion." M^Sp 
ThUale. *' But may they not as well be forgotten ?" 
Johnson. '^ No, madam; a man loves to review his 
own mind. That is the' use of a diary, or journal." 
Lord Trimlestown. '^True, sir. As tlie ladies 
love to see themselves ip a glass ; .so a man likes to 
fiee himself in his journal." Bos well. " A very 
prettv allusion." Johnson. " Yes, indeed." Bpsh 
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"WELL. '* And as a lady adjusts her di^ss before a 
mirrour^ a man adjusts nis dharacter by lookiiig at his 
joomal.'- I next year found the very same thought 
in Atterbuiy's ^' Funeral Sermon on Lady Cutts ;" 
where having mentioned her Diary^ he says, ''In 
this glass she erery day dressed her mind." This is 
a proof of coincidence, and not of plagiarism ; for I 
liad never read that sermon before. 

Next morning, while we were at breakfiEist, John- 
son gave a very earnest recommendation of what he 
himself practised with the utmost conscientiousness : 
I mean a strict attention to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. *'^ Accustom your children (said 
he) constantly to this ; if a thing happened at one 
window, and they, when relating it, say that it hap- 
pened at another, do not let it pass, but instantly 
check them; you do not know where deviation 
from truth will end." Bo swell. " It may come to 
the door : and when once an account is at all varied 
in one circumstance, it may by degrees be varied so 
as to be totally different from what really happened." 
Our lively hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the 
rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, ^'^ Nay, 
this is too much. If Mr. Johnson should forbid me 
to drink tea, I would comply, as I should feel the re- 
straint only twice a day ; but little variations in nar- 
rative must happen a thousand times a day^ if one 
is not perpetually watching." Johnson.* '' Well, 
madam, and you ofight to be perpetually watching. 
It is more from carelessness about truth than from 
intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in 
the world." 

In his review of Dr. Warton's ''Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope," Johnson has given 
the following salutary caution upon this subject: 
" Nothing but experience could evince the fre- 
quency of false information, or enable any man to 
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ivumve that so many groundless reports should be 
iwo)iaffated> as every man of eminenoe may heal* of 
Kuiisea. Sotoe men relate what they thinks as what 
thev know; some men of confusea memmes and 
halHtual inaccuracy^ ascribe to one man what belongs 
to another; and some talk on^ without thought 
or care. A few men are sufficient to broach false- 
hoods, which are afterwards innocently difliised by 
soccesstTe relaters."' Had he lived to read what 
Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have relatedl 
concerning himself^ how much would he have found 
his observation illustrated. He was indeed so much 
impressed with the prevalence of falsehood^ voluntary 
or unintentional, that I never knew any person who 
Ujpon hearing an extraordinary circumstance told^ 
discovered more of the incredvlus odu He would say 
with a si^ficant look and decisive tone, " It is not 
so. Do not tell this again."' He inculcated upon 
all his iriends the importance of perpetual vigilance 
against the; slightest degrees of falsehood; the effect 
of which, as Sir Joshua Re3mold!i observed to me, has 
been,' that all who were of his school are distinguished' 
for a love of truth and accuracy, which they would 
not have possessed in the same degreie, if they had not 
been acquainted with Johnson, 

Talking of ghosts, he said, • " It is wonderful that 
five thousand years have now elapsed since the creation 
of the wqrld, and still it is undecided whether or not 
there has ever been an instance of the spirit of any 



1 Literary Magazine, 1756, p. 37. 

2 The following plausiUe but over-priident counsel on this 6ub« 
]etit is given by an Italian writer, quoted by '< Bhedi de genera* 
tione imjfctarumy''* with the e^thet of ^' divinipoeta.^^ 

" Sempre d quel ver ch^afaccia di menzogna 
f)ee Vuom chiuderek labhra quanip eipuoUf 
Perh chcTt zenza co^fa vergpgna,** 
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person appearing after death. Att argument is 
against it ; but ^ belief is for it.** 

He said^ "J<An Wesley's conversation is good, 
but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to 
go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a 
man who loves to fold his legs ana have out his talk, 
asldo." 

On Friday, April 3, I dined with him in London, 
in a company where were present several eminent 
men, whom I shall not name^ but distinguish their 
parts in the conversation by different letters. * 

F. ''I have been looking at this £unous antique 
marble dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand 
guineas, said to be Alcibisides's dog." Johnson. 
'' His tail then must be docked. That was the mark 
of Alcibiades*s dog." £. ''A thousand guineas! 
The representation of no animal whatever is worth so 
much. At this rate a dead dog would indeed be 
better than a living lion." Johnson. '^Sir, it is 
not the worth of the thing, but of the skill in forming 
it which is so highly estimated. Every thing that 
enlarges the sphere of human powers, that shews 
man he can do what he thought he could not do, is 
valuable. The first man who balanced a straw upon 
his nose ; Johnson who rode upon three horses at a 
time ; in short, all such men deserved the applause 
of mankind, not on account of the use of what 
thejr did, but of the dexterity which they ex- 
hibited." BoswELL. ^' Yet a misapplication of time 
and assiduity is not to be encouraged. Addison, 
in one of his ' Spectators,' commends the judgement 
of a King, who as a suitable reward to a man that by 
long perseverance had attained to the art of throwing 
a barley-corn through the eye of a needle, gave him 
a bushel of barley." Johnson. "He must have 
been a King of Scotland, where barley is scarce." 
F. ''One of the most remarkable antique figures of 
an animal is the boar at Florence." Johnson. '' The 
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first boar that is well made in marble, should be pre- 
served as a wonder. When men arrive at a facility 
of making boars well, then the workmanship is not of 
such value, but they should however be preserved as 
examples, and as a greater security for the restoration 
of the art, should it be lost." 

E. '^ We hear prodigious complaints at present of 
emigration. I am convinced that emigration makes 
a country more populous." J. ^'That sounds very 
much like a paradox." E. ^^Exportation of men,, 
like exportation of all other commodities, makes, 
more be produced." Johnson. " But there would be 
more people were there not emigration, provided 
there were food for more." E. ^'No; leave A few 
breeders, and you'll have more people thah if there 
were no emigration.*' Johnson. '^Nay, sir, it is 
plain there will be more people, if there are more 
breeders. Thirty cows in good pasture will produce 
more calves than ten cows, provided they have good 
bulls." E. ^^iThere are bulls enough m Ireland.'* 
Johnson, (smiling.) '^So, sir, I shduld think from 
your argument." Bos well. ^^You said, exporta- 
tion of men, like exportation of other commodities, 
makes more be produced. But a bounty is given to 
encourage the exportation of com, and no bounty is 
given for the exportation of men; though, indeed, 
those who go gam by it." R. ^' But the bounty on 
the exportation of corn is paid at home." E. '^ That's 
the same thing." Johnson. ", No, sir." R. " A 
man who stays at home, gains nothing by his 
neighbour's emigrating." Boswell. " I can under- 
stand that emigration may be the cause that more 
people may be produced in a country; but the 
country will not therefore be the more populous ; for 
the people issue from it. It can only he said that 
there is a flow of people. It is an encouragement to 
have children, to know that they can get a living by 
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emigiatioii.'' R. " Yes^ if there were an emigration 
of children: under six years of age. But they don't 
emigrate tOl they coula earn their livelihood in some 
way at home." C. " It is remarkable that the most 
unhealthy countries^ where there are the most de- 
stroctiTe diseases, such as Egypt and Bengal, are the 
most populous." Johnson. " Countries which are 
the most pc^ulous hare the most destructive diseases. 
Thai is the true state of the proposition.** C. '' Hol- 
land is very unhealthy^ yet it is exceedingly po* 
pulousk" Johnson. *' I Know not that Holumd ia 
uiAealthy. &ut its populousness is owing to an 
influx of people from all other countries. Disease 
eannot be the cause of populousness, for it not only 
carries off a great proportion of the people ; but those 
who are left are weakened, and unfit for the purposes 
{^increase." 

R. " Mr. £. I don't mean to flattery but when 
posterity reads one of your speeches in parliament, it 
will be difficult to believe that you took so much 
pains, knowing with certainty that it could produce 
no effect, that not one vote would be gained by it." 
£. " Waving your compliment to me, I shall say in 
general, that it is very well worth while for a man to 
take pains to speak well in parliament. A man, who 
has vanity, speaks to display his talents ; and if a man 
i^eaks well, he gradually establishes- a certain reputa- 
tion and consequence in the gteneral opinion, which 
sooner or later will have its political reward. Besides, 
though not one vote is gained, a good speech has its 
effect. Though an act which has been ably opposed 
pisses into a law^ yet in its progress it is modelled, it 
IS softened in such a manner, that we see plainly the 
Minister has been told, that the members attached to 
him are so sensible of its injustilce or absurdity from 
what' they have heard, that it must be altered." 
Johnson. " And, sir, there is a gratification of pride. 

VOL. IV. H 
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Though we cannot out-vote them^ we will out*argue 
them. They shall not do wrong without its hein^ 
shewn both to themselves and to the world/* E. 
^^ The House of Commons is a mixed body. (I ex- 
cept the Minority, which I hold to be pure [^smiling], 
but I take the whole House). It is a mass by no 
means pure ; but neither is it wholly corrupt, though 
there is a large proportion of corruption in it. There 
are many members who generally go with the minister, 
who will not go all lengths. There are many honest 
well-meaning country gentlemen who are in parlia« 
ment only to keep up the consequence of their ^mi- 
lies. Upon most of these a good speech will have 
influence." Johnson. " We are all more or less 
governed by interest. But interest will not make us 
do every thing. In a case which admits of doubt, we 
try to think on the side which is for our interest, and 
generally bring ourselves to act accordingly. But the 
subject must admit of diversity of colouring; it must 
receive a colour on that side. In the House of Com- 
mons there are members enough who will not vote 
what is grossly unjust or absurd. No, sir, there must 
always he right enough, or appearance of right, to 
keep wrong in countenance.** Boswell. " There is 
surely always a majority in parliament who have 
places, or wno want to have them, and who therefore 
willbe jgeneraJly ready to support government without 
requiring any pretext." E. '^ True, sir ; that majority 
will always follow 

' Qtto clamor vocat et turha faventium.^ ** 

Boswell. '* Well now, let us take the commcm 
phrase. Place-hunters. I thought they had hunted 
without regard to any thing, just as their huntsman, 
the Minister, leads, looking only to the prey."* J. 

1 Loid BoliDgbroke, who, however detestable as axnetaphysicun. 
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*' But taking your metaphor^ you know that in hunt- 
ing there are few so aesperately keen as to follow 
without reserve. Some do not choose to leap ditches 
and hedges and mk their necks, or gallop over steeps, 
or oFen to dirty themselves in bogs and mire." Bos- 
well. '^ I am glad there are some good, quiet, 
moderate pditical hunters.'' £. " I believe in any 
body of men in England I should have been in the 
Minority ; I have always been in the Minority." P. 
*^ The House of Commons resembles a private com- 
pany. How seldom is any man convinced by an- 
other's argument : passion and pride rise against it." 
K. '^ What would be the consequence, if a Minister, 
sure of a majority in the House of Commons, should 
resolve that there should be no speaking^ at all 
upon his side." *E. "He must soon go out. That 
lias been tried; but it was found it would not 
do." :- 

E. " The^ Irish language is not primitive ; it is 
Teutonick, a mixture of the northern tongues ; it 
has much English in it." Johnson. " It may have 
been radically Teutonick; but English and High 
Dutch have no similarity to the eye, though radically 
the same. Once when looking into Low Dutch, r 
found, in a whole page, only one word similar to 
English ; stroem, like stream, and it signified tide" 
E. " I remember having seen a Dutch Sonnei, in 
which I found this word roesnopies. Nobody would 
at first think that this could be English ; but, when 
we inquire, we find roes, rose, and nopie, knob; so 
we have rosebuds,'' 

Johnson. " I have been reading Thicknesse's 

mutt be allowed to have had admirable talents as a politicai 
writer, thus describes the House of Ck)innion^, in his '^ Letter to 
Sir William Wyndhan^ :" — " You know the nature of that assem- 
bly ; th^ grow, like hounds, fond of the man who shews them 
game, and by whose halloo they are used to be encouraged.*' 
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Travels^ wMch I think are entertaining." Boswell. 
" What, sir, a good book?" Johnson. ^^ Yea, sir, 
to read once ; I do not say you are to make a study 
of it, and digest it ; and I believe it to be a true book 
in his intention. All travellers generally mean to tell 
truth ; though Thicknesse observes, upon Smollett's 
account of his alarming a whole town ih France by 
-firjng a blunderbuss, and frightening a French noble- 
man till he made him tie on his portmanteau, that he 
would be loth to «ay^ Smollett had told two lies in one 
page; but he had found the only town in France 
where these things could have happened. Travellers 
must often be mistaken. In every thing, except 
where mensuration can be ajrolied, they may honestly 
differ. There has been, of late, a strange/ turn in 
travellers to be displeased." 

£. ^' From the experience which I have hady*--and 
I have had a great deal, — I have learned to think better 
<^ mankind." Johnson. *' From my experience I 
have found them worse in commercial dealings, more 
disposed' to cheat, than I had any notion of; but 
more disposed to do one another good than I had 
conceived.'* J. ^' Less just and more beneficeift." 
Johnson. '' And really it is wonderful, considering 
how much attention is necessiary for men to take care 
of themselves, and ward off immediate evils which 
press upon them, it is wonder^l how much they do 
for others. As it is said of the greatest liar, that he 
tells more truth than faLsehood ; so it maybe said of 
the worst man, that he does more good than evil." 
BoswELL. '* Perhaps from experience men may be 
found happier than we suppose.*' Johnson. " No, 
sir ; the more we inquire we shall find men the less 
happy." P. " As to thinking better or worse of man^ 
kind from experience, some cunning people will not 
be satisfied unless they have put men to the test, as 
they think. There is d very good $tory told pf Sip 
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GeMrey Kiieller^ in his cbaracter of a justice <^ tbe 
peaoe. A gentieman brought his servant before hinij 
QpoR an aGCHsation of having stolen some money fiom 
lum ; but it having come out tiiat he had. laid it pur- 
poseljr in the servant's way, in order to try his 
honesty^ Sir Godfrey sent the mast^ to prison."* 
Johnson. '^ To resist temptation once, is not a suf- 
^ent proof of honesty. If a servant, indeed, were 
to redst the continued temptation of silver lying in 
a window, as some people let it lie, when he is sure 
his master does not know how much there iis of it, he 
would give a strong proof of honesty. But this is a 
proof to which you have no right to put a man. You 
Low, h«n.nljr speaking, there is a certidn degree rf 
temptation which will overcome any virtue. Now, 
in so lar as you approach temptation to a man, you 
do httn an injury ; and, if he is overcome, you share 
his guilt." P. '^ And when <mce overawae, it is 
easier for him to be got the better of again." Bos- 
WELL. ^^Yes, you are his seducej; you have de- 
baudied him. I. have known a man resolved to put 
friendship to the test, by asking a friend to lend him 
money, merely with that view, when he did not want 
it." JoH^NsoN. " That is very wrong, sir. Your 
friend may be a narrow man, and yet. have many good 
qualities: narrowness may be his only fault. Now 
fim. are trying his general character as a friend> by 
cme particular singly, in which he happens to be de- 
fective, when, in truth, his character is composed of 
many particulars." 

£• ^^ I understand the hogshead of claret, which 

] Pope thus introduces this story : 

^^ Faith in such case if you should prosecute, 
I think Sir Godfrey ^ould decide the suit. 
Who sent the thief who stole the cash awayi 
And punish'd him that put it in his way." 

Imitations of Horace, Book 11^ Epist. ii. 

h3 
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iMs society was favoured with by our Mend the Dean^ 
is nearly out; I think he should be written to^ to 
send another of the same kind. Let the request be 
made with a happy ambiguity of expression^ so that 
we may have the diance of his sending it also as a 
present.** Johnson.' ^^ I am williilig to offer my ser-n 
vices as secretary on this occasion." P. " As many 
as are for Dr. J^mson being secretary hold up your 
hands. — Carried unanimously." Boswell. '^ He will 
be our Dictator.** Johnson. " No, the company is 
to dictate to me. I am only to write for wine ; and 
I am quite disinterested^ as I drink none ; I sht^l not 
be suspected of having forged the application. I am 
no mope than humble scribe.'* £. *' Then you sliall 
prescribe.^ Boswell. ^* Very well. The first play 
of words to-day." J. ^' No, no ; thtf buUs in Ire- 
land." Johnson. '^ Were I your Dictator you should 
have no wine. It would be my business cwoere ne 
quid detfimenti Respublica caperet, and wine is 
Wrous. Rome was ruined bj luxury." (aniKng). 
£. ^' If you allow no wme as Dictator, you shall not 
have me for your master of hcM'se." 

On Saturday, April .4, I drank tea with Jc^nson at 
Dr. Taylor's, where he had dined. ' He entertained 
us with an account of a tragedy written by a Dr. 
Kennedy (not the Lisbon physician). '* The cata- 
■tn^he of it (said he) was, that a King, who was 
jealous of his Queen with his prime-minister, cas- 
trated himself.^ This tragedy wasaetually shewn 



I The levene of the story of Conibahusy on wMch Mr. Dayid 
Pume told Iioid Macartney, that a friend 4y{ his had written a 
imgedy. It itt however, possible that I may have been inaccurate 
in my perception of what Dr. Johnson related, and that he may 
Slave been talking of the same ludicrous tragical sul^ect that Mr. 
Hume had mentioned. 

[The story of Combabus, wliich was originafly told by Lucian, 
^nay be found in Bayle's Dictionaiy. M.] 
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'dboat in maniucript to several pec^le, and, amongst 
others, to Bir. Fitzherbert, who repeated to me two 
Imes of the Prologue : 

* Our hero's &te we have bat genlly tsodi'd ; 
TIk hir uof^i blame as, if it were lev eoach'd.* 

It is hardly to be beliered what absurd and indecent 
images men will mtroduoe into their writings, with- 
out being sensible of the absurdity and indecency. I 
vemember Lord Orrery told me, that .there was a 
pamphlet written agadnst Sir Robert Walpole, the 
whole of which was an allegory, on the phalli CK 
eescBNiTT. The Duchess of Buckingham asked 
Li<Hil Orrery toho this person was ? He answered he 
dijd not know. She said, she would send to Mr. 
Pulteney, who, she supposed, could inform her. So 
then, to prevent her from making herself ridiculous, 
LfOrd Orrery sent her Grace a note, in which he gave 
her to understand what was meant." 

He was very silent this evening; and read in a 
variety of books : suddenly throwing down one, and 
taking up another. 

He talked of going to Streatham that night* 
Taylor. '* You'll be robbed, if you do : or you must 
shoot a highwayman. Now I would rather be robbed 
than do that; I would not shoot a highwayman." 
Johnson. '^ But I would rather shoot him in the 
instant when he is attempting to rob me, than after- 
wards swear against him at the Old Bailey, to take 
awaj his life, after he has robbed me. I am surer I 
am right in the one case, than in the other. I may 
be mistaken as to the man when I swear: I cannot 
be mistaken, if I shoot him in the si/ct. Besides, we 
feel less reluctance to take away a man's life, when we 
are heated by the injury, than to do it at .a distance 
of time by an oath, after we have cooled." Boswell. 
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^' So, sir, you would rather act from the motive of 
private passion, than that of publick advantage.** 
Johnson. '^ Nay, sir, when I shoot the highwayman, 
I suet from both." Bos well. ^^Very welJ, very well. 
— There is no catching him.** Johnson. " At the 
same time, one does not know what to say. For 
perhaps one may, a year after, hang himself from 
uneasiness for having shot a highwayman.' Few 
minds are fit to be trusted with so great a thing." 
BoswELL. ^^ Then, sir, you would not shoot him ?" 
Johnson. " But I might be vexed afterwai^s for 
that too.*' 

Thrale's carriage not having 6ome for him, as he 
expected, I accompanied him some part of the way 
home to his own house. I told him, that I had 
talked of him to Mr. Dunning a few days before, and 
had said, that in his company we did not so much 
interchange conversation, as listen to him ; and that 
Dunning observed, upon this, " One is always wiUing 
to listen to Dr. Johnson:" to which I answered, 
" That is a great deal from you, sir." — *^ Yes, sir, 
(said Johnson), a great deal indeed. Here is a man 
willing to listen, to whom the world is listening all 
the rest of the year." Bos well. '^ I think, sir, it is 
right te tell one man of such a handsome thing, 
which has been said of him by another. It tends to 

1 The late Duke of Montrose was generally said to have been 
uneasy on that acoo^int ; but I can contradict the report from his 
Grace's 0¥m authority. As he used to admit me to very easy con- 
yersation with him, l took the liberty to introduce the subject. His 
Grace told me, that when ri£ng one night near London, he was 
attacked by two highwa3rmen on horseback, and that he instant^ 
ahot one m them, upon which the other galloped off; that his ser* 
▼ant, who was very well .mounted, proposed to pursue him and take 
him, but that his Grace said, " No, we have had blood enoi^h : I 
hope the man may live to repent.'* His Grace, upon my pre- 
suming to put the question, assured me, that his mind was not at 
all douded by what he had thus done in self-defence. 
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Increase benerolenoe." Johnson. " Undoubtedly it 
IS Tight, sir. 

On Tuesday^ April 7^ I breakfiisted with him at 
his house. He saia^ ^' nobody was content." I men- 
tioned to him a respectable person in Scotland whom 
he knew; and I asserted, that I really believed he 
was always content. Johnson. " No^ sir^ he is not 
content with the present; he has always some new 
scheme, g(«ne new plantation, somethmg which is 
future. You know he was not content as a widower ; 
£»* he married again.'* Bos well. '^ But he is not 
restless.'* Johnson. *' Sir, he is only locally at rest. 
A chymist is locally at rest ; but his mind is hard at 
work. This gentleman has done with external exer- 
ti(Mis. It is too late for him to engage in distant 
projects." BoswELL. " He seems to amuse himself 
quite well ; to have his attention fixed, and his tran- 
quillity preserved by very small matters. I have 
tried this ; but it would not do with me.'* Johnson^ 
(laughing). ^' No, sir ; it must be bom with a man* to 
be contented to take up with little things. Women 
have a great advantage that they may take up with 
Uittle things, without disgracing themselves : a man 
emnot, except with fiddling. Had I learnt to fiddle, 
I should have done nothing else." Boswell. '^ Pray, 
sir, did you ever play on any musical instrument ?" 
Johnson. " No, sir. I once bought me a flagelet ; 
but I never made out a tune." Boswell. '^ A fla- 
tlet, sir I—w small an instrument ? ^ I should have 
hked to hear you play on the violoncello. That 
should have been. ^otir instrument/' Johnson^. 
^' Sir, I might as well have played on the violoncello 

1 Wben I4dlcl this to Miss Seward, she smiled, and repeated, 
snth admirably readiness, irqni '^ Aeis and Galatea,*' 

^' Bring me a hundred reeds of ample growth, 
7o mak^ a pipe for my capacious mouth." 
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as another; but I should hare dme nothing dise. 
No^ sir ; a man would never undertake great thingSi 
covdd he be amused with small. I once tried knot- 
ting. Dempster's sister undertook to teach me ; but 
I could not learn it." Bos well. " So, sir; it will 
be related in pompous narrative, ^ Once for his 
amusement he tried knotting ; nor did this Hercules 
^sdarn the distaff.' " Johnson. " Knitting of stock- 
ings is a good amusement. As a freeman of Aberdeen 
I should be a knitter of stockings." He asked me to 
go down with him. and dine at Mr. Thrale's a^ 
Streatham, to which I agreed. I had lent him '^ An 
Account of Scotland, in 1702," written by a man of 
Tarious inquiry, an English chaplain to a regiment 
fttationed there. Johnson. ^^ It is sad stuff, sir, 
miserably written, as books in general then ,were. 
There is now an elegance of style universally diffused. 
No man now writes so ill as Martin's Account of the 
HelMrides is written. A man could not write so ill, if 
he should try. Set a merchant's derk now to write^ 
and hell do better." 

He talked to me with serious concern of a certain 
female friend's '^ laxity of narration, and inattention 
to truth." — ^^ I am as much vexed (said he) at the 
ease with which she hears it mentioned to her, as at 
the thing itself. I told her, ^ Madam, you are con- 
tented to hear every day said to you, what the highest 
of mankind have died for, rather than bear.* — You 
know, sir, the highest of mankind have died rather 
than bear to be told they had uttered a falsehood. 
Do talk to her of it : I am weary." 

BoswELL. ^^ Was not Dr. John Campbell a very 
inaccurate man in his narrative, sir ? He once told 
me, that he drank thirteen bottles <^ port at a sit- 
ting."* Johnson. *' Why, sir, I do not know that 

1 Lord Macartney observes upon this passage, '* I have hesid 
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Campbeli ever lied with pen itnd ink ; but you could 
not entirely depend on any thing he told you in 
conversation^ if there was fact mixed with it. How- 
ever^ I loved Campbell : he was a solid orthodox man : 
he had a reverence for religion. Though defective in 
jH'actice, he was religious in principle ; and he did 
nothing grossly wrong that I have heard."* ^ 

I told him^ that I had been present the day before 
when Mrs. Montague^ the literary lady^ sat to Miss 
Reynolds- for her picture ; and that she said^ " she 
had bound up Mr. Gibbon's History without the last 
two offensive chapters ; for that she thought the book 
so hr good, as it gave, in an elegant manner, the 
substance of the bad writers medii avi, which the 
late Lord Lyttelton advised her to read." Johnson^ 
^' Sir, she has not read them : she shews none of this 
impetuosity to me : she does not know Greek, and, I 
fancy, knows little Latin. She is willing you should 
think she knows them; but she does not say she 
does." BoswELL. " Mr. Harris, who was present, 
agreed with her." Johnson. " Harris was laughing 
at her, sir. Harris is a sound sullen scholar: he 

faim teU many things, which, though embellished by their mode of 
xuoiative, had their foundation in truth ; but 1 never remember 
any thing approaching to this. If he hod written it, I should have 
supposed some wag had put the %ure of one before the three.** — t 
am, however, absolutely certain that Dr. Campbell told me it, and 
I gave particular attention to it, being myself a lover of wine, and 
therefore curious to hear whatever is remarkable concerning drink- 
ing. There can be no doubt that some men can drink, without 
sujfering any injury, such a quantity as to others appears incredible. 
It is but fair to add, that Dr. Campbell told me, he took a very long 
time to this great potation ; and I have heard Dr. Johnson say, 
** Sir, if a man drinks very slowly, and lets one glass evaporate 
before he takes another, I know not how hma he mar drink." Dr. 
Campbell mentioned a Colonel of Militia who sat with him all the 
time, and drank equally. 

1 [Dr. John CampbeU died about two yean before this con- 
versation took place; Dec. 10, 1776. M.] 
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does not like interlopers. Harris^ however^ is a prigj 
and a bad prig.' I looked into his book^ and thought 
he did not understand his own system." Bos well* 
*^ He says plain things in a formal and abstract way/ 
to be sure ; but his method is good : for to have clear 
notions upon any subject^ we must hare recourse to 
analytick arrangement.'* Johnson. '^ Sir^ it is what 
every body does^ whether they will or bo. But some- 
times things may be made darker by definition. I see 
a com. I define her^ Animal quadrupes ruminam 
cornutum. But a goat ruminates^ and a cow may 
have no horns. Coto is plainer." Boswell. " 1 
think Dr. Franklin's definition of Man a good one— 
' A tool-making animal.* " Johnson. " But many a 
man never made a tool : and suppose a man without 
arms^ he could not make a tool." < 

Talking of drinking wine, he said, " I did not leave 
off wine, because I could not bear it ; I have drunk 
three bottles of port without being the worse for it. 
University College has witnessed this.*' Bos well. 
*' Why then, sir, did you leave it off?** Johnson. 
" Why, sir, because it is so much better for a man to 
be. sure that he is never to be intoxicated^ never to 
lose the power over himself. I shall not begin to 
drink wine again till I grow old, and want it.'* Bos- 
well. '' I think, sir, you once said to me, that not 
to drink wine was a great deduction from life." 
Johnson. " It is a diminution of pleasure^ to be 



1 MHiBt my friend meant by these words ooneeming the amiable 
philosopher of Salisbury, I am at a loss to understand. A friend 
suggests, that Johnson thought his manner as a writer affected, 
while at the same time the matter did not compensate lor diat 
fault In short, that he meant to make a remark quite different 
fioip that which a celebrated gentleman made on a very eminent 
physician : ^ He is a coxcomb, but a gatUfactory coxcomb." 
. [The celebrated gentleman here alluded to, was the late Bifjtit 
Honouzable WiUifon Gerard Hanoilton. M.] 
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sure ; but I do not say a dinf ination of bappitiess^ 
There is more happiness in being rational." Boswel l. 
*' But if we could have pleasure always^ should not 
we be happy } The greatest part of men would com-* 
pound for pleasure.'* Johnson. ** Supposing we 
could hare pleasure always^ an intellectual man would 
not compound for it. The greatest part of men would 
compound^ because the greatest part of men are gross.'* 
Bo8WELL> ^' I allow there may be greater pleasure 
than from wine. I have had more pleasure from your 
conversation. I have indeed ; I 'assure you I have.*' 
Johnson. ^* When we talk of pleasure^ we mean 
sensual pleasure. When a man says^ he had pleasure 
with a woman^ he does not mean conversation^ but 
something of a very different nature'. Philosophers 
tell you^ that pleasure is contrary to happiness. 
Gross men prefer animal pleasure.^ So there are men 
who have preferred living among savages. Now 
what a wretch must he be^ who is content with such 
conversation as can be had among savages! Yon 
may. remember^ an officer at Fort Augustus^ who had 
served in America^ told us of a woman whom they 
were obligefd to bindy Jn order to get her back from 
savage life.'' Boswell. '* She must have been an 
animal^ a beast." Johnson. " Sir^ she was a speak- 
ing cat." 

I mentioned to him that I had become very weary 
in a company where I heard liot a single- intellectual 
sentence^ except that '' a man who had been settled 
ten years in Minorca was become a much inferiour 
man to what he was in London^ because a man's 
mind grows narrow in a narrow place." Johnsox. 
'^ A man*s mind grows narrow m a narrow place, 
whose mind is enlarged only because he has lived in 
a large place : but what is got by books and thinking 
is preserved in a narrow place as well as in a large 

VOL. iv. i 
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l^ace. A man caimot knovr modes of lift as wdl hot 
Minorca as in London; but he may study mathe* 
maticks as well in Minorca.** Boswcll. ^^ I don't 
know^ sir : if you bad remained ten years in the Isle 
of Col^ you would not hare been the man that you 
now are." Johnson. ^^ Yes, sir, if I had been there 
from fifikeein to twenty-fiFe ; but not if from twenty-' 
i^ye to thirty-five." Boswell. " I own, sir, the spirits 
which I have in London make me do every thing with 
more readiness and vigour. I can talk twice as mack 
in London as any where else." 

Of Goldsmith, he said, " He was not an agreeable 
cmnpanion, for he talked always for &une. A man 
wk& does so, never can be pleeusing. The man who 
talks to unburthen his mind, i^ the man to del^ht 
you. An eminent Mend of ours is not so agreeable 
as the variety of his knowledge would otherwise make 
him, because he talks partly from ostentation.** 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale*s, I heard one of 
the maids calling eagerly on another, to go to Dr. 
Johnson. I wondei^ what diis could mean. I 
aliberwards learnt, that it was to give her a Bible,, 
which he had brought from London as a present 
to her. 

He was for a considerable time occupied in read-^ 
ing, " Mefnoires de Fontenelle" leaning and swing«> 
ing upon the low gate into the court, without his 
hib. 

I '.looked into Lord Kaimes's ^Sketches of ik& 
History of Man ;" and mentioned to Dr. Johnson hiar 
eensure of Charles the Fifth, fbr celebrating hia 
Mineral obsequies in his life-time, which, I told him, 
I ha^ been used to think a solemn and affecting act. 
Johnson. " Why, sir, a man may dispose his mind ta 
think so of that act of Charles; but it is so liable to* 
ridicule, that If cme man out of ten thousand laii§^ 
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«t it^ fae*ir make tlie other nine thoasaad niae iNm- 
dred and nmety-nine laugh too." I could not agne 
^th faon in this. 

Sir Jdin Pringle had exp f «wc d a wish tiiat I would 
iMk Dr. Johnson^s opinion what were the best English 
pennons for style. I took an opportunity to-day of 
-mentionii^ several to hhn. Ati€rhuryf JoRKSoff. 
'' Yes, sir, one of the best." Boswell. " Tilhtson T' 
JOHNSON. " Why, not now. I should not adrise a 
inreacher at this day to imitate TiUotson's style; 
though I don*t know; I should be cautious of ob*- 
laolhig to what has bcM^n applauded by «o many mi^ 
^mgea-^iSotiM is one of the best, if you except his 
fnouliaritieft, and his iriolence, and sometimes coara^ 
4HBS of Ianguage.-^fi^ei3? has a very fine style ; but he 
is mat very theological. — JorHn'h sermons are very 
Megalith — Skerlook*^ style too is very elegant, Hiough 
lie has not made it his principd 8itudy«-^And you may 
wM. SmaUridge. All the latter preachers have a good 
^tyie. Inde^, nobody new talks much of style: 
«veiy body composes pretty well. There are no mxk 
anhann<Hiious periods as there were a hundred years 
mgo. I should recommend Dr. Clarke's sermons, 
were he orthodox. However, it is very well known 
tohere he is not orthodox, which was upon the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as to which he is a condemned 
heretidc ; so one is aware of it." Boswell. " I like 
Ogden^s Sermons on Prayer very much, both for nc^at- 
ness of style and sub^ilty of reasoning.*" Johksok. 
^ I dould like to read all that Ogden has written." 
dBoswELL. *^ What I wish to know is, what senfions 
■afford the best specim^ of English pulpit eloquence." 
JoHirsoN. " We have no sermons addressed to the 
:paaBioiis, that are good for any thing ; if you mean 
that kind of ek)qtteDce.*' A Clergyman : (whose 
Mame I do .not recollect). '* Were not Dodd's ser- 
mons addressed to the passions ?" Johnson. '^ They 
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were nothings sir, be they addressed to what tliey 
may." 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale expressed a wish to go 
and see Scotland. Johnson, i^ Seeing Scotland^ 
jnadam, is only .seeing a worse England. It is seeing;^ 
the flower gradually &de away to the naked stalk. 
Seeing the Hebrides^ indeed, is seeing quite a dif- 
ferent scene." 

Our poor Mend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon to 
have a benefit at Drury-lane theatre, as some relief 
to his unfortunate circumstances. We were all warmly 
interested for his success, and had contributed to it. 
However, we thought th^e was no harm in having^ 
our joke, when he could not be hurt by it. I pro- 
iwaed that he should be brought on to speak a Pro« 
iogue upon the occasion; and I began to mutter 
£^gments of wh^t it might be : as, Qiat when now 
grown old, he was obliged to cry, ''Poor Tom's 
a-co/</;"— that he owned he had been driyen from 
the stage by a Churchill, but that this was no dis« 
grace, for a Churchill had beat the French; — ^that 
he had been satjrrised as '' mouthing a sentence as 
curs mouth a bone," but he was now glad of a bone 
to pick.-r*'' Nay (said Johnson), I would have him 
Jtosay, 

* Mad Tom is come to see the world again.' " 

He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon 
the road, I endeavoured to maintain, in argument, 
that a landed gentleman is not under any obligation 
to reside upon his estate; and that by living in 
London he does no injury to his country. Johnson. 
'* Why, sir, he does no injury to his country in 
general, because the , money which he draws from it 

Sets back again in circulation ; but to his particular 
istrict, his particular parish, he does an injury. All 
that he has to give away is not given to those who 
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iwve tiie fint daim to it. And though I have said 
that the money circulates back, it is a long time be- 
fine that happois. Then, sir, a man of £unily and 
estate oaght to consider himself as having the charge 
of a district, over which he is to diffuse civility and 
happiness."^ 

Next day I found him at home in the morning. 
He praised Delany's '* Observations on Swift ;'* sakl 
tiuit his book and Lord Orrery's might both be true^ 
though one viewed Swift more, and the other less, 
&vourably; and that, between both, we might have 
a complete notion of Swift. 

Talking of a man's resolving to deny himself the 
use of wine, from moral and religious considerations, 
he said, '' He must not doubt about it. When one 
doubts as to pleasure, we know what will be the 
conclusion. . I now no more think of drinking wine, 
than a horse does. The wine upon the table is 
no more for me, than for the dog that is under the 
table." 

On Thursday, April §, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
(Dr. Shipley), Mr. Allan Ramsay, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. 
Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. Mr. Ramsay had 
lately returned from Italy, and entertained us with 
his observations upon Horace's villa, which lie had 
examined with great care. I relished this much, as 
it brought fresh into my mind what I had viewed with 
great pleasure thirteen years before. The Bishop, 
l>r. Johnson, and Mr. Cambridge, joined with Mr. 
Ramsay, in recollecting the various lines in Horace 
idating to the subject. 

Horace's journey to Brundusium being mentioned, 
J(^n8on observed, that the brook which he describes 

I [See, however, pp. 18 — 20, where his decision on this sub- 
ject is more favocurabK to the absentee. M.] 
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is to be seen now^ exactly as at that time ; and that 
he had often wondered how it happened^ that smilll 
brooks^ such as this^ kept the same situation for 
a^s^ notwithstanding earthquakes^ by which even 
mountains have been changed^ and agriculture^ which 
produces such a variation upon the surface of the 
earth. Cambridge. *' A Spanish writer has this 
thought in a poetical conceit. After observing that 
most of the solid structures of Rome are totally pe- 
lished^ while the Tiber remains the same^ he adds^ 

^ Lo que ^ra Firme huiS solamentep 
Lo Fugitivo permanece y dura,^ " 

JotlNSOK. ^^ Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalis: 

< — immota labescunt; 

Et quae perjpetuo sunt agitata manent,* " 

The Bishop said, it appeared from Horace*s Avrit- 
ings that he was a cheerful contented man. * Johnson. 
** We have no reason to believe that, my Lord. Are 
we to think Pope was happy, because he says so in 
his writings ? We see in his writings what he wished 
the state of his mind to appear. Dr. Young, who 
pined for preferment, talks with contempUof it in his 
writings, and affects to despise every tning that he 
did not despise." Bishop of St. Asaph. '' He was 
like other chaplains, looking for vacancies : but that 
is not peculiar to the clergy. I remember when I 
was with the army, after the battle of Lafeldt, the 
officers seriously grumbled that no general was killed." 
Cambridge. '* We may believe Horace more, when 
he says, 

^ Ronus Tibur amem, ventonu Tibure Romam ;' 

than when he boasts of his consistency : 
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* Me ctnutarg miM tcU, et decedefitriiten^ 
. Q^a1ldoalngue trahunt wnvisa negotia RormunJ* *' 

60SWELL. '^ Hot^ bard is it that man can never be at 
rest." Ramsai?. " It is not in bis nature to be at rest. 
When he is at rest^ he is in the worst state that he 
can be in ; for he has nothing to agitate him. He is 
then like the man in-the Irish song^ 



* There Ey*d a yoang man in Ballinacrazy, 
Who wanted a wife for to make him miaisy.* 



»» 



Goldsmith being mentioned^ Johnson observed, 
i^at it was long before his merit came to be acknow- 
ledged : that he once complained to him, in ludicrous 
termis of distress, " Whenever I writfB any thing, the 
pubiick make a point to know nothing about it :" but 
that his '^ Traveller" ^ brought him into high re- 
putation. Langton. " There is not one bad line in 
that poem; not one of Dryden's careless verses.'* 
Sir Joshua. '^ I was glad to hear Charles Fox say, it 
was one of the finest poems in the English language." 
LANaTON. ^* Why was' you glad } You surely had no 
doubt of this before." Johnson. " No ; the merit of 
* The Traveller' is so well established, that Mr. Fox's 
praise cannot augment It, nor his censure diminish 
It," Sir Joshua. '' But his friends may suspect they 
had too great a partiality for him." Johnson. " Nay, 
sir, the partiabty of his friends was always against 
him. It was with difficulty we could give him a 
hearing. Goldsmith had no settled notions upon any 
subject; so he talked always at random. It seemed 
to be his intention to blurt out whatever was in his 
mind, and see what would become of it. He was 
angry too, when catched in an absurdity ; but it did 
not prevent him from falling into another the next 

1 [Fint published in 1765. M.] 
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minute. I remember Chamfer," after taBcing with 
him some time, said, * A^ell, I do believe Ite wrote this 
poem himself: and let me tell you, that is believing 
a great deal.* Chamier once asked him what he 
meant by slow, the last word in the first line ef 
< The Traveller,' 

' Remote, unftiended, melancholy, dow,* — 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion ? Goldsmith, 
who would say something without consideration, 
aoswered, ^ Yes.' I was sittifig by, and said, 'No, 
sir; you do not mean tardiness of locomotion; yoa 
UMau, that sluggishness of mind which comes upoti 
A man in solitude.' Chamier believed th^i that I had 
written the tine, as much as if he had seen me write it. 
Goldsmith, however, was a man, who,, wiiatever be 
wrote, did it better than any other man could do« 
He deserved a place in, Westminster- Abbey ; and 
«very year he Uved, would have deserved it better. 
He nad, indeed, been at no psdns to fill his mind 
with knowledge. He transplanted it from one place 
to another ; and it did not settle in his mind ; so he 
€Ould not tell what was in his own books." 

^We talked, of living in. the country. John sow. 
^' No wise man will go to live in the country, unless 
he has something to do which can be better done in 
the country. For instance : if he is to shut himself 
up for a year to study a science, it is better to loc^ 
out to the fields, than to an opposite wall. Then, if 
a man walks out in the country, there is nobody to 
keep him from w^alking in again ; but if a man v^ks 
out in London, he is not sure when be shall walk in . 
again. A great city is, to be sure, the school for 



1 [Anthony Chamier, Esq. a member of the Literart Club, 
and Under-Secretaiy o£ State. He died Oct 12, 1780. M.] 
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studying life ; aod ' The proper study of mankind is 
man,' as Pope obsenres." Boswell. " I fancy London 
4s the best place for society; though I ha^e heard 
that the very first society 01 Paris is still beyond any 
ihing that we have here." Johnson. '^ Sir, I ques- 
tion if in Paris such a company as is sitting round 
4hi8. table could be got together in less than half a 
year. They talk in France of the felidty of men and 
women living together : the truth is, that there the 
men are not higher than the women, they know no 
more than the women do, and they are not held down 
in their conversation by the presence of women." 
Ramsay. " Literature is upon tne growth, it is in its 
spring in France : here it is rvtther passie.** Johnson. 
'' Literature, was in France long before we had it.^ 
Paris was the second city for the revival of letters: 
Italy had it first, to be sure. What have we done for 
literature, equal to what was done by the Stephani 
and others m France? Our literature came to us 
through France. Caxton printed only two books, 
Chaucer, and Gower, that were not translations from 
4he French ; and Chaucer, we know, took much from 
the Italians. No, sir, if literature be in its spring in 
France, it is a second spring; it is after a winter. 
We are now before the French in literature ; but we 
had it long after them. In England, any man who 
wears a sword and a powdered wig, is ashamed to be 
illiterate. I believe it is not so in France. Yet 
there is, probably, a great deal of learning in France, 
because they have such^ a number of religious esta^ 
Uishments ; so many men who have nothing else to 
do but to study. I do not know this ; but I take it 
upon the common principles of chance. Where there 
Are many shooters, some will hit." 

We talked of old age. Johnson (now in his seven- 
tieth year) said, " It is a man*s o\hi fault, it is from 
want of use, if his mind grows torpid in old age.*' 
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TlieBidiopaaked^xif anold man does iMt Jose ftttar 
than he gets. Johnson. *' I think not, my Lord» if 
lie exerts himself.'* One of the comfuaiy rashly ob- 
served^ that he thought it was happy for an old Baan 
that insensibility comes upon him. J&urN&os, {with 
a, noble elevation and disdain). " No, sir^ I shoidd 
siever be faa^^ l^ being less rational." Bishop of St. 
AsAPH% ^ Your wi^ then, sir, is, yji^aoTtEUf Mocaji^' 
IxrSKOf.*' Johnson. '^ Yes, my L<Mrd." His Lordship 
wentioned a charitable estabhshment in Wales, \f4iere 
pBople were maintained, and sujpplied with every 
thittg,- upon the ccmdition of their eontributing tie 
nmekly produee of their kbour ; ami he said, they 
.grew quite torpid for want of property. Johnsoic. 
** They have no object for hope. Their coaditioii 
lotmmcft be better* It is rowing without a pert." 

One of the osmpsny asked him the sneamng of the 
fei^ression in Juvmml, mnius iacerUe, Johnson. ^ I 
think it dear enoogh ;' as much ground as one may 
have a. chance to find a lizard upon." 

Commentators have differed as to the exact mean- 
ing of the expre3siiHi by whidi the Poet intended ix> 
cnfbroe the sentiment contained in the passage whetfe 
these words occur. It is enough that they mean to 
^ttote even a very small possfsssicm, provided it be a 
man's own : 

^' Est aiiguidf quocunque loco quocuuque recessuj 
Unius sese dominumJ'ecUse lacertcs^ 

This season, there was a whimsical ftshion in the 
news-papers of applying Shakspearo's wprds to de< 
«cribe living persons well known in theworld ; which 
vas done under the title of '^ Modem Cftaracters 
from Shakspeare ;'* many of which were admirably^ 
adapted. The fancy tooK so much, that they were 
aft<»irards collected into a pamphlet. Somebody said 
to Johnson, across ^e table, that he had not been in 



* 
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ttioie AsmeUm. '« Tts (said he), I have. I should 
haT« bteii sony to be left out." He then repeated 
what bad been ajipHed fa Yam, 

*' Yoa Buut bomMT ae Gajla^antua*! nootlL" 

Miss Reynolds not perceiTing at once the meaning of 
this, he waa obliged to explain it to her, which had 
something of an awkward and ludicrous effect. " Why^ 
madam, it has a reference to me, as using big words, 
which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce 
them. Garagantua is the name of a giant in Ra^ 
belais." Boswell. " But, sir, there is another 
amongst them for you: 



* He W011M not flatter Nqitune for liis trident, 
Or Jove lor his power to thunder.' 



>n 



J&unsom. '^ There is nothing marked in that. N«^ 
sir, Garagantua is the best.*' Notwithstanding this 
ease and good humour, when I, a little while after- 
wards, repeated his sarcasm on Kenridf,* which wa» 
rpeerred with applause,, he asked, " Who said that ?** 
Bssd on my sudoenly answering Garagantua, he lookedi 
serious, which was a sufficient indication that he did 
not wish it to be kept up^ 

When we went to the drawing-room, there was a 
rich assemblage. Besides the company who had been 
at dinnor, there were Mr. Giarrick, Mr. Harris of Sa* 
lisbury. Dr. Percy, Dr. Bumey, the Honourable 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, Miss Hannah More, &c. &c. 

After wandering about in a kind of pleasing dis- 
traction fo^ some time, I got into a corner, with 
^fohflflon, Garrick, and Hanm Garricx, (to Hari- 
ris). " Pray, sir, have joa read Potter's JSsehylos ?*" 
Haaris. ''Yea; and think it pretty." Garricv, 

1 SMVoLlLp. 9a. 
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(to Johnson). '' And what think you, sir, of it ?** 
Johnson. " I thought what I read of it verbiages 
but upon Mr. Harris's recommendation, I will read 
a play. (To' Mr. Harris). Don't prescribe two." 
, Mr. Harris suggested one ; I do not remember which. 
Johnson. '^ We must try its effect as an English 
poem ; that is the way to judge of the merit of & 
translation. Translations are, in general, for people 
who cannot read the original." I mentioned the 
vulgar saying, that Pope's Homer was not a good 
representation pf the original* Johnson. '^ Sir, it ia 
the greatest work of the kind that has ever been pro- 
duced." Bo SWELL. . " The truth is, it is impossible 
perfectly to translate poetry. In a different language 
it may be the same time, but it has not the same 
tone. Homer plays it on a bassoon ; Pope on a fla- 
gelet." Harris. " I think heroick poetry is best in 
blank verse ; yet it appears that rhyme is essential 
to English poetry, irom our deficiency in metrical 
quantities. In my opinion, the chief excellence of 
our language is numerous prose." Johnson. " Sir 
William Temple was the first writer who gave cadence 
to English prose.* Before his time they were care* 

«1 [The authour, in voL i. p. 172, says, that Johnscm once told 
him, '^ that he had formed his style upon that of Sir William 
Temple, and upon Chambers's Proposal for his Dictionary. He 
certainly was mistaken ; or, if he imagined at first that he was 
imitating Temple, he was yery unsuccessful^ for nothing can be 
more u^ike than the simplicity of Temple and the richness of 
Johnson.*' 

This observation, on the first view, seems perfectly just ; but 
on a closer examination, it will, I think, appear to have been 
founded on a misapprehension. Mr. Boswell understood Johnson 
too Uterally. He did not, I conceive, mean, that he endeavoured 
to imitate Temple's. style in all its parts ; but that he formed his. 
style on him and Chambers (perhaps the paper published in 1737t 
rdative to his second edition, entitled Comsideratioks, &c*) 
taking from each what was most worthy of imitation. The pas- 
sage before us, I think, shews, that be learned from Temple to 
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less of arrangement, and did not mind whether a sen- 
tence ended with an important word or an insigni- 
ficant word, or with what part of speech it was 
concluded." Mr. Langton, who now had joined us, 
commended Clarendon. Johnson. '' He is objected 
to for his parentheses, his involyed clauses, and his 
want of harmony. But he is supported by his matter. 
It is, indeed, owing to a plethory of matter that his 
style is so &ulty: every substance (smiling to Mr. 
Harris) has so many accidents. — To be distinct, we 
must talk analytically. If we analyse language, we 
must speak of it grammatically ; if we analyse argu- 
ment, we must speak of it logically." Garrick.^ 
'' Of all the translations that ever were attempted, I 
think Elphinston's Martial the most extraordinary. 
He consmted me upon it, who am a little of an epi- 
grammist myself, you know. I told him ifrecJy, 
' You don't seem to have that turn.' I asked him if he 
was serious ; and finding he was, I advised him against 
publishing. Why, his translation is more difficult to 
undeisstand than the original. I thought him a man 
of some talents; but he seems crazy in this." John- 
son. '' Sir, you have done what I had not courage to 
do. But he did not ask my advice, and I did not 
force it upon him, to make him angry with me." 
Garrick. '^ But as a friend, sir — ." Johnson. 
" Why, such a friend as I am with him — ^no.'* 

modulate his periods, and, in thai respect only, made him his 
pattern. In this view of the subject there is no difficulty. He 
might leaxn from Chambers compactness, strength, and pre- 
cirion (in opposition to the laxity of style which had long pre- 
vailed) ; from* Sir Thomas Browne (who was also certainfy one. 
of his archetypes), ponder a verborum, vigour and energy of expres- 
aon ; add i&om Temple, harmonious arrangement, the due col- 
location of words, and the other arts and graces of composition 
here enumerated : and yet, after all, his style might bear no striking 
Ksemblance to that of any of these writers, though it had profited 
by each. M.] 
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Gabiucii. ^^ Bttt if you see a friend going to tumUe 
over a precipice ?'* Johnson. ^^ That is an extn^ 
vagaat case> sir. You are sure a friend will thank 
you hr hindering him from tumbling over a precipice ; 
but> in the other case, I should hurt hid vanity, and 
do him no good. He would not take my advice. 
Hia brother-in-law, Strahan, sent him a subscription 
oi fifty pounds, and said he would send him fifty 
move, if he would not publish." Garrick. '^ What ! 
tk ! is Strahan a good judge of an Epigram ? Is not 
h& rather an obttue man, eh ?" Johnson. '* Why, 
mt, he may not be a jnd^ of an Epigram : but yoa 
see he is a judge of what is not an Epigram." Bos-» 
WKJUi.. '* It ia easy for you, Mr. Garrick, to talk to 
air ftothour as you talksd to Elphinstcm; you, who 
have been so long the manager (^ a theatre, rejecting 
the plays of poor authonrs. You are an old judge, 
who have often pronounced sentence of death. You 
are a practised surgeon, who have often amputated* 
limbs; and though this may have been for the good 
(Mf your patients, they cannot like jtsa. Those who 
^have unaergone a dreadful operation, are not very 
fend of seeing the operator again." Garrigk. '^ Yes, 
I know enough of tnat. There was a reverend gen- 
tknum (Mr. Hawkins) who wrote a tragedy, the 
sncGK of something,' which I refiised." Harris. 
" So, the siege was raised." Johnson. *' Ay, he 
came to me - and complained ; and told me, that 
Garrick said his play was wrong in the concoction • 
Now, what is the concoction of a play?" (Here 
Garrick started, and twisted himself, and seemed 
sorely vexed; for Johnson told me, he believed the 
story was true). Garrick. *' I-— 1-— I — said, first 



1 It wascaOed '' The Scge of Aleppa'' Mr. Hawkins, tbs 
aallioar of it, was fimnerly Pro&nor of Poetry at Oxfiyid. It is 
printed in his ^^ Miscellanies/* 3 vols, octavo. 



coneeetiofB.^ Johnson, (flmiMng). ''Well, he left «i* 
^rgt. And Bidb, he said, refused him in Jake Ett' 
giish : he ooidd shew it under his hand." Gakrick. 
'' He wrote to me in violent wrath, for havii^ re- 
fused his play. ' Sir, this is growing a very serious 
and terribde afiatr. I am resolved to publish my 
play. I will aj^peal to the world; and how will your 
judgement appear !' ' I answered, ' Sir, notwithstand* 
ing all the seriousness, and all the t^rrours, I have 
no objecti(m to your puMishing your play; and aa 
you live at a great distance (ENevon^ire, 1 believe), 
tf you will send it to me, I will convey it to the press.' 
J never heard more of it, ha ! ha ! ha !" 

On Friday, April 10, 1 found Johnacm at home m 
themcming. WeresumedtheconvmatioBofyesteiv 
day. He put me in mind of some of it which had 
escaped my memory, and enaUed ne to record it 
more p^ectly than I otherwise eoukl hav^e dduoe. 
He was much pleased with my paying so great a6- 
4»ntioD to his recommendation in 1763, the peried 
when our acquaintance began, that J should ke^ a 
journal ; and I could perceive he waa secretly pleased 
tfi iind so much of the fruit of his mind preserved: 
and as he had been used to imagine and say that he 
always laboured when he said a good thing, — ^it de- 
lighted him, on a review, to find t£atliis QOBversatknL 
teemed with point and imag^. 

I said to him, '' You were yesterday, sir, m vsn 
markably good humour; but there was nothing %» 
offend you, nothing to produce irritation or violence. 
There was no hold (lender. There was not one 
capital conviction. It was a maiden assise. You had 
.on your white gloves." 

He found fault with our friend Langton for having 

1 [Gknifik had H^ authority for this ezpressiea. Diyden 
uses it in one of his criti€al essays. M.] 
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been too silent. '* Sir (said I), you will recollect 
that he very properly took up Sir Joshud for being 
glad that Charles Fox had praised Goldsmith's ' Tra- 
veller,* and you joined him.'* Johnson. " Yes, sir, 
I knocked Fox on the head, without ceremony. 
Reynolds is too much under Fox and Burke at pre- 
sent. He is under the Fox ^ar, and the Irish cort" 
steUaHon. He is always under some planet." Bos- 
WELL* " There is no Fox star." Johnson. '^ But 
there is a dog star." Boswell. *^ They say, indeed, 
a fox and a dog are the same animal." 

I reminded him of a gentleman, who, Mrs. Choi- 
mondeley said^ was first* talkative from affectation, 
and then silent from the same cause ; that he first 
•thought, '^ I shall be celebrated as the liveliest man 
in every company;" and then, all at once, '^ O ! it is 
jnuch more respectable to be grave and look wise." 
'' He has reversed the Pythagorean discipline, by 
being first talkative, and then silent. He reverses 
the course of Nature too ; he was first the gay butter- 
fly, and then the creeping worm." Johnson laughed 
loud and long at this expansion and illustration of. 
what he himself had told me. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, his Majesty's Advocate General),^ at his 
ehambers in the Temple, nobody else there. The 
company being small, Johnson was not in such spirits 
as he had been the preceding day, and for a consider- 
able time little was said. At last he burst forth : 
'' Subordination is sadly broken down in this age. 
No man, now, has the same authority which his 
father had,-— except a gaoler. No master has it over 
his servants : it is diminished in our colleges ; nay, 
in our grammar-schools." Boswell. " What is the 

1 [Now (1804), Judge of the Court of Admiralty, and Master 
flf the Faculties. M.] 
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cause of liiis^ bit?" Johksok. '^ Wbj, the ooniiig 
in of the Scotch/' (lauding sarcastiaiUy). Bos- 
WEUb. '^ That is to say, things have been turned 
topsy-turvy. — ^But your serious cause." Johnson. 
'' Why, sir, there are many causes, the. chief of 
which is, I think, the great increase of money. No 
man now depends upon the Lord of a Manour, when 
he can send to another country, and fetch provisions. 
The shoe-black at the ^atrj of my court does not 
depend on me. I can deprive him but of a penny a 
day, which he hopes somebody else wiU bring him ; 
and that penny I must carry to another shoe-black, 
86 the trade suffers nothing. I haye explained, in 
my ' Journey to the Hebrides,' how gdkL and silver 
destroy feudal subordination. But, besides, there is 
a general relaxation of reverence. No son now de- 
pends up(m his father, as in former times. Paternity 
used to be considered as of itself a great thing, whicn 
had a right to many clauss. That is, in general, re- 
duced to very small bounds. My hope is, that as 
anarchy produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation 
will produceyre«t strictio'' 

Talking of fame, for which there is so great a de- 
sire, I observed, how little there is of it in reality, 
compared with the other objects of human attention. 
** Let every man reeoUect, and he will be sensible 
how small a part of his time is employed in talking or 
thinking of Shak^[)eare, Voltaire,>or any of the most 
celebrated men that have ever lived, or are now sup- 
posed to occupy the attention and admiration of the 
world. Let this be extracted and compressed ; into 
what a nari^ow space will it go !" I then slily intro- 
duced Mr. Garrick s fame, and his assuming the airs 
of a great man. Johnson. '^ l^r, it is wonderfiil 
how little Garrick assumes. No, m, Garrickyor- 
tunam reverenter habet. Consider, sir; celebraited 
men, such as you have mentioned, have had ^eir 

K 3 
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applause at a distance ; but Garrick had it dashed in 
his face^ sounded in his ears^ and went homeeFeiy 
night with the plaudits of a thousand in his ci^ium. 
Then, sir, Garrick did not find, but made his way to 
the tables, the levees, and almost the bed-chambers of 
the great. Then, sir, Garrick had under him a nu- 
merous body bf people ; who, from fear of his power, 
and iiopes of his farour, and admiration of his talents, 
were constantly submissive to him. And here is a 
man who has advanced the dignity of his profession. 
Garrick has made a player a higher character." 
Scott. *^ And he is a very sprightly writer too." 
Johnson. " Yes, sir ; and all this supported by great 
wealth of his own acquisition. If all this had hap- 
pened to me, I should have had a couple of fellows 
with long poles walking before me, to knock down 
every body that stood in the way. Consider, if all 
, this had happened to Gibber or Quin, they'd have 
jumped over the moon. — Yet Garrick speaks to ns" 
^ (smiling). Boswell. ^^ And Garrick is a very good 
man, a charitable man.'* Johnson. ^' Sir, a liberal 
man. He has given away more money than any man 
in England. There may be a little vanity mixed : 
but he has shewn, that money is not his first object." 
Boswell. ^^ Yet Foote used to say of him, that he 
walked out with an intention to do a generous action ; 
but turning the corner of a street, he met with the 
ghost of a halfpenny, which fri^tened him." John- 
son. ^^ Why, sir, that is very true, too; for I never 
knew a man of whom it could be said with less cer- 
tainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, than Gar- 
rick ; it depends so much on his humour at the time." 
Scott. " t am glad to hear of his liberality. He 
has been represented as very saving." JoHNSOif. 
** With his domestick saving we have nothing to do- 
I remember drinking tea with him long ago, when 
Peg Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her for 
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making it too strongJ He had then begun to feel 
money in his purse, and did not know when he should 
hav^Bough of it.'* 

* On tlie subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and 
the effects of that art which is called economy, he 
observed, '^ It is wonderful to think how men of very- 
large estates not only spend their yearly incomes, but 
are often actually in want of money. It is dear they 
have not value for what they spend. Lord Shel- 
bume told me, that a m'an of high rank, who looks 
into his own affairs, may have 2SI that he ought to 
have, all that can be of any use, or appear with any 
advantage, for five thousand pounds a year. There- 
fore a great proportion must go in waste ; and, in. 
deed, this is the case with most people, whatever 
their fortune is." Boswbll. " I have no doubt, sir, 
of this. But how is it } What is waste ?" John- 
son. '' Why, sir, breaking bottles, and a thousand 
other things. Waste cannot be accurately told, though 
we are sensible how destructive it is. Economy on 
the one hand, by which a certain income is maae to 
maintain a man genteelly, and waste on the other, by 
which, on the same income, another man lives shab- 
bily, cannot be defined. It is a very nice thing ; as 
one man wears his coat out much sooner than an- 
other, we cannot tell how." 

We talked of war. Johnson. " Every man thinks 
meanly of himself for not having been a soldier, ot 
not having been at sea." Boswbll. '^ Lord Mans- 
field does not." Johnson. ^^ Sir, if Lord Mansfield 
were in a company of General Ofiicers and Admirals 
who have been in service, he would shrink ; he'd wish 
,to creep, under the table." Bo swell. " No ; he'd 
think he could tr^ them all." Johnson. " Yes, if 

1 When Johnson told this little anecdote to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, he mentioned a circamstance which he omitted to-day i-^ 
'' Why (said Oairick) it is as red as hlood.'* 
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he could catck ihem: but they^d try him much 
goener. No, eir; were Socrates and Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden both present in any companfl and 
Socrates to say^ ^ Follow ,me^ and hear a lecture in 
philosophy;' and Charles^ laying his hand on his 
sword^ to say^ ' Follow me^ and dethrone the Czar ;* 
a man would be ashamed to follow Socrates. Sir^ the 
impression is universal : yet it is strange. As to the 
sailor^ when you look down from the quarter-deck to 
the space bdow^ yeu see the utmost exts^emity of 
human misery: sach crowdings such filthy such 
fltendbi !" Boswell^ " Yet sailors are happy." John- 
son. " They are happy as brutes are happy^ with a 
piece of fresh meat,-— with the grossest sensuality. 
But, sir, the profession of sddiers and sailors has the 
dignity of danger. Mankind reverence those who 
have got over fear, which is so general a weakness.** 
Scott. " But is not courage mechanical, and to be 
acquired ?" Johnson. " Why yes, sir, in a col*- 
l«ctive sense. Soldiers consider themselves only as 
part of a great machine." Scott. " We find people 
fond of being sailors.'' Johnson. " I cannot account 
for tha^, a;^y more than I can accotmt for other strange 
perversions of imagination." 

His abhwrence of the profession of a sailor was 
uniformly violent^ but in conversation he alwa]^ 
exalted the profession of a soldier. And yet I have, 
in my large and various collection of his writings, a 
letter to an eminent friend, in which he expresses 
himself thus : " My god-son called on me lately. He 
is weary, anji rationally weary of a military life. If 
ystt can place him in some other ^ate, I think yoa 
rasY increase his happiness, and secure his virtue. A 
.«oUier*8 time is passed in distress and danger, ^r in 
idleness and corruption." Such was his cool re- 
flection in his study; but whenever he was warmed 
jsnd animated by tlie presence of company, he, like 
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other philosophers^ whose minds are impregnated with 
poetii^ i^Eincy^ caught the common enthusiasm for 
splenmd renown. 

He talked of Mr. Charles Fox^ of whose abilities 
ho thought highly^ but observed^ that he did not talk 
much at our Club. I have heard Mr. Gibbon re- 
mark^ '^ that Mr. Fox could not be afraid of Dr. 
Johnson ; yet he certainly was very shy of saying any 
thing in Dr. Johnson's presence." Mr. Scott now, 
quoted what was said of Alcibiades by a Greek poet^ 
to which Johnson assented.' 

He told us^ that he had given Mrs. Montagu a 
catalogue of all Daniel Defoe's works of imagination ; 
mostj if not all of which^ as well as of his other 
works^ he now enumerated, allowing a considerable 
share of merit to a man, who, bred a tradesman, had 
written so variously and so well. Indeed, his " Ro- 
binson Crusoe" is enough of itself to establish his 
reputation. 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture 
of the Cock-lane Ghost, and related, with mudi satis- 

1 [Wishing to discover the andent observation here referred £0, 
I applied to Sir William Soott on the subject, but he had so re- 
collection of.it — My old and very learned friend, Dr. Michael 
Kearney, formerly senior fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
now Ardideacon of Raphoe in Ireland, hiui, however, most hap- 
pily elucidated this passage. He remarks to me that " Mr. Bos- 
wdi^s memory must here have deceived him ; and that Mr. Scott's 
observation must have been, that ^ Mr. Fox, in the instance men- 
tioned, might be considered as the reverse of PJueox^ of whom, as 
Plutarch relates in the Life of Alcibiades, Eupolis the tragecUan 
said, It is true he can talk, and yet he is no ^)eaker.' " 

If this dispovery had been made by a scholiast on an ancient 
authour, with what ardour and exuberant praise would Bentley or 
Taylor haVe spoken of it ! — Sir William Scott, to whom I com- 
municated Dr. Kearney's remark, is perfectly satisfied that it is 
correct. *For the other observations signed K. we are indebted to 
die same gentleman. Every classical reader wiU lament that they 
are not more numerous. M.] 
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factim, |»ow be bad Assisted ia detectiDg the eheat, 
and bad oubiished an account of it in the newspapers. 
Upon this subject I incautiously offended him^ bf 
pressing bim with too many questions^ and be shewed 
bi^ displeasure. I apologised^ saying that ^^ I asked 
questions in <)rder to be instructed and entertained ; 
I repaired eagerly to the fountain; but that the 
SMmient be gave me a bint^ the moment be put a 
lock upon the well, I desisted." — " But, sir (said he), 
Ibat IS forcing one to do a disagreeable thing,:" 
and be continued to rate me^ '^ Nay^ sir (said I), 
wben you baye put a lock upon the well, so that I 
can no longer drmk, do not make the fountain of your 
wit play upon me and, wet me." 

He s(»netimes could not bear being teased with 
questions. I was once present when a gentleman 
asked so many, as, " What did you do, eii ?" '^ What 
did you say, sir ?" that be at last grew enraged, and 
said, " I will not be put to the question. Don*t jom 
oonsider, sir, that these dire not the manners of a gen- 
tleman ? I will not be baited with t»hat, and toA^/ 
what is this ? what is that ? why is a cow's tail long ? 
why is a fox's tail bushy?" The gentleman, w^o was 
a good deal out of countenance, said, " Why, sir, you 
are so good, that I venture to trouble you." John- 
son. *' Sir, my being so good is no reascNti why you 
should be so itl" 

Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, in wbicb ' 
criminals were punished, by being confined to labour, 
be said, " I do not see tnat they are punished by 
this : they must have worked equally, had they never 
been guilty of stealing. They now only work ; so, 
after all, they have gained ; what they stole is clear 
gain to them; the confinement is nothing. Every 
man who works' is confined: the smith to bis shop, 
the tailor to his .garret." Boswell. ^^ And Lord 
Mansfield to his Court." Johnson. " Yes, sir. You 
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knovr the notien of oonfinement may be extended, as 
m the scmg, ' Erery island is a prison.' There is, in 
Dodsley^s collection^ a copy of verses to the authour of 
that song." 

Smith's Latin verses on Pococke^ the great tra* 
veller,' were mentioned. He repeated some of them, 
and said they were Smith's best verses. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travel^ 
Ung into distant countries; that the mind was en- 
larged by itj and that an acquisition of dimity d 
character was derived from it. He express^ a par* 
ticular eithusiasm with req>ect to visiting the wall of 
China. I catched it for the moment, and said I 
really befieved I should go and see the wall of China 
had I not chiMren, of whom it was my duty to take 
care. " Sir (said he), by doing so, you would do 
what would be of importance in raising your children 
to eminent^. There would be a lustre reflected upon 
them from your spirit and curiosity. They wonla be 
at all times regarded as the chilaren of a man who 
had gone to view the wall of China. I am serious^ 



- . -. *» 
sir. 



When wfe had left Mr. Scott's, he said, " Will you 
go home with me ?" '^ Sir (said I), it is late ; but 
rU go with vbu for three minutes." Johnson. 
^' Or foitr^* We went to Mrs. Williams's room, 
where we found Mr. Allen the printer, who was the 
lan<tiord of his house in Bolt-court, a worthy obliging 
man, and his very old acquaintance ; and what was 
exceedingly amusing, though he was of a very dimi- 
nutive size, he used, even in Johnson's presence, to 
imitate the stately periods and slow and solemn ut« 
terance of the great man. — I this ev^ing boasted, 

1 [^SxBith*8 Verses are on Edward Pooodse, the great OHfntal 
imgoist : he tzavelled, it is trae^ but Dr. Richaid Pooocke, la|e 
Bi^op of Osaorj, who published Travds through the East) if 
nsmuy caUed the grtat traveUer, K,] 
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that although I did Hot write what is called steno* 
graphy, or short-hand, in appropriated characters de- 
vised for the purpose, I had a method of my own of 
writing half words, and leaving out some altogether, 
so as yet to keep the substance and language of any 
discourse which I had heard so much in view, that i 
could give it very completely soon after I had taken 
it down. He defied me, as he had once defied an 
actual short-hand writer; and he made the experi- 
ment by reading slowly and distinctly a part of Ro- 
bertson's " History of America," while I endeavoured 
to write it in my way of taking notes. It was found 
that I had it very imperfectly; the conclusion from 
which was, that its- excellence was principally owing 
to a studied arrangement of words, which could not 
be varied or abridged without an essential injury. 

On Sunday, April 12, I found him at home before 
dinner : Dr. Dodd's poem, entitled *' Thoughts in 
Prison," was lying upon his, table. This appearing 
to me ah extraordinary eflPort by a man who was in 
Newgate for a capital crime, I was desirous to hear 
Johnson's opinion of it : to my surprise, he told me 
he had not read a line of it. I took up the book, and 
read a passage to him. Johnson. " Pretty well, if 
you are previously disposed to like them.** I read ' 
another passage, with which he was better pleased. 
He then took the book into his own hands, and 
having looked at the prayer at the end of it, he said, 
*' What evidence is there that this was composed the 
night before he suffered ? / do not believe it.'* He 
then read aloud where he prays for the King, &c. 
$tnd observed, '^ Sir, do you think that a man, the 
night before he is to be hanged, cares for the suc- 
cession of a royal family? — Though, he ma^ have 
composed this prayer, then. A man who has been 
canting all his life, may cant to the last. — ^And yet 
a man who has been renised a pardon after so much 
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petitioning^ would hardly be praying thus fervently 
for the King." 

He and I, and Mrs. Williams^ went to dine with 
the Reverend Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, 
Johnson said, he was very envious. I defended him, 
by observing that he owned it frankly upon all oc- 
casions. Johnson. " Sir, you are enforcing the 
charge. He had so much envy, that he could not 
conceal it. He was so full of it^ that he overflowed. 
He talked of it to be sure often enough. Now, sir, 
what a man avows^ he is not ashamed to think; 
though many a man thinks, what he is ashamed to 
avow. We are all envious naturally; but by check- 
ing envy, we get the better of it. So we are all 
thieves naturally ; a child always tries to get at what 
it wants the nearest way; by good instruction and 
good habits this is cured, till a man has not even an 
inclination to seize what is another's ; has no struggle 
with himself about it." 

And here I shall record a scene of too much heat 
between Dr. Johnson and Dr. Percy^ which I should 
have suppressed, were it not that it gave occasion to 
display the truly tender and benevolent heart of 
Johnson, who as soon as he found a friend was at all 
hurt by any thing which he had " said in his wrath," 
Was not only prompt and desirous to be reconciled, 
but exerted nimself to make ample reparation. 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson 
paised Pennant very highly, as he did at Dunvegan, 
m the Isle of Sky.' Dr. Percy knowing himself to 
be the heir male of the ancient Percies,^ and having 

1 " Jouxnal of a Tour to the Hebrides," edit 3. p. 221. 

2 See this accaiatdy stated, and the descent of his family from 
the Earls of Northumberland dearly deduced in the Reverend Dr. 
Nash's excellent " History of Worcestershire," vol. ii. p. 318. 
The Doctor has subjoined a note, in which he says, *' The Editqr 

VOL. lY. L 
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the warmest and most dutiful attachment to the noble 
House of Northumberland, could not sit quietly and 
hear a man praised, who had spoken disrespectfully 
* of Alnwick-Castle and the Duke's pleasure-grounds, 
especially as he thought meanly of his travels. He 
therefore opposed Johnson eagerly. Johnson. '^ Pen- 
nant in what he has said of Alnwick, has done what 
be intended ; he has made you very angry." Percv. 
" He has said the garden is trim, which is repi^sent- 
ing it like a citizen's parterre, when the truth is, 
there is a very large extent of fine turf and gravel 
walks." Johnson. *^ According to your own account, 
sir. Pennant is right. It is trim. Here is grass cut 
close, and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that trim ? 
The extent is nothing against that ; a • tfiile may 
be as trim as a square yard. Your extent puts 
me in mind of the citizen's enlarged dinner, two 
pieces of roast-beef and two puddings. There is no 
variety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, no 
trees.* Percy. '^ He ptetends to give the natural 
history of Northumberland, and yet takes no notice 
.of the immense number of trees planted there of 
late." Johnson. " That, sir, has nothing to do with 
the natural history; that is civil history. A. man 

hath seen and carefnlly examined the proofs of all the particulan 
above-mentioned, now in the possession of the Reverend Thomas 
Percy." 

The same proofs I have aliso myself carefully examined, and 
have seen some additional proofs which have occurred since the 
Doctor*8 book was published ; and both as a Law3rer accustomed to 
the consideration of evidence, and as a Genealogist versed in the 
study of pedigrees, I am fUly satisfied. I cannot help observing, 
as a circumstance of no small moment, that in tracing the Bishop 
of Dromore's genealogy, essential aid was given by the late Eliza- 
beth Duchess of Northumberland, Heiress of that illustrious 
House ; a lady not only of high dignity of spirit, such as became 
her noble blood, but of excellent understanding and lively talents. 
With a fair pride I can boast of the honour of her (trace's cor- 
"espondence, specimens of which adorn my archives. 
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"who gives the natural history of the oak^ is not to 
^Ih how many oaks have been planted in this place 
or that. . A man who gives the natural history of the 
cow^ is not to tell how many cows are milked at 
Islington. The animal is the same^ whether milked 
in the Park or at Islington." Percy. '* Pennant 
does npt describe well ; a carrier who goes along the 
side of Lochlomond would describe it better.** John- 
sos. '^ I think he describes very well." Percy. " I 
travelled after him." Johnson. ^^ And / travelled 
after him." Percy. ^^ But, my good friend, you are 
short-sighted, and do not see so well as I do." I 
wonder^ at Dr. Percy's venturing thus. Dr. John- 
son said nothing at the time : but inflammable par- 
ticles were collecting for a cloud to burst. In a 
little while Dr, Percy said something more in dis- 
paragement of Pennant. Johnson, (pointedly). ^^This 
f s the resentment of a ns^row mind, because he did 
not find every thing in Northumberland.*' Percy, 
-(feeling the stroke). ^^Sir, you may be as rude as 
you please." Johnson. '^ Hold, sir ! Don*t talk of 
rudeness; remember, sir, you told me (puffing hard 
with passion struggling for a vent), I was short- 
sighted. We have done with civility. We are to be 
.as rude as we please." Percy. '* Upon my honour, 
sir, I did not mean to be uncivil.*' Johnson. '^ I 
cannot say so, sir; for I did mean to be uncivU, 
thinking you had been uncivil." Dr. Percy rose, 
ran up to him, and taking him by the hand, assured 
him affectionately that his meaning had been mis- 
understood; upon which a reconciliation instantly 
took place. Johnson. " My dear sir, I am willing 
you shall hang Pennant.*' Percy, (resuming the 
former subject). '^ Pennant complains'that the helmet 
is not hung out to invite to die hall of hospitality.' 

1 It certainly was a custom, as appears from the following pas- 
sage in Peiceforeit, vol. iii. p. 106 :— ^^ fasoient mettre au plus 
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Now I never heard that it was a custom to hang out 
a hehnet" Johnson. " Haug him up^ hang hiip np." 
BoswELL, (humouring the joke). " Hang out liiB 
skull instead of a helmet^ and you may drink ale out 
of it in your hall of Odin^ as he is your enemy; that 
will be truly ancient. There will be ' Northern An- 
tiquities.* " * Johnson. " He's a Whig, sir ; a seuL 
dog, (smiling at his own violent expressions^ inerely 
for political difference of opinion). But he's the best 
traveller I ever read ; he observes more things than 
any one else does." 

I could not help thinking that this was too high 
praise, of a writer who traversed a wide extent of 
country in such haste, that he could put togetlier 
only curt frittered fragments of his own, and after- 
wards procured supplemental intelligence from paro<- 
chial ministers, and others not the best qualified or 
most impartial narrators, whose ungenerous prejudice 
against the house of Stuart glares in misrepresenta- 
tion ; a writer, who at best treats merely of super- 
ficial objects, and shews no philosophical investigation 
of character and manners, such as Johnson has ex- 
hibited in his masterly " Journey," over part of the 
same ground ; and who it should seem from a desire 
of ingratiating himself with the Scotch, has flattered 
the people of North-^Britain so inordinately and with 
so little discrimination, that the judicious and candid 
amongst them must be disgusted, while they value 
more the plain, just, yet kindly report of Johnson. 

Having impsuiially censured Mr. Pennant, as a 

hault de leur hostel un heavlme^ en tigne que tous les genti^ 
hommes et gentiUes femmes entnssent hardiment en leur nostd 
Gomme en leur prqnre," &c. K. 

[The authour*8 second son, Mr. James Boswell, late of BrasKn- 
nose CoHege, in Oxford, and now of the Inner Temple, had no? 
ticed this passage in Perceforest, and suggested to me the samQ 
remark. M.] 

I The tide of a book translated by J)t. Percy, 
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tray«Ue|r ia Sootlaud^ let me allow him from autho- 
rities inucli better than miiie>. his deserved praise as 
an ^ble Zoologist; and let me also from my own 
uudenstandiog and feelings^ acknowledge the merit of 
bis '^ London," which, though said to be not quite 
accurate in some particulars, is one of the most 
pleasing topographical performances that ever ap- 
peared in any language. Mr. Pennant, like his 
countrymen in general, has the true spirit of a Gen-' 
tleman. As a proof of it, I shall quote from his 
^' London'* the passage in which he speaks of my 
illustrious friend. " I must by no means omit Boli" 
court, the long residence of Doctor Samuel John- 
son, a map of the strongest natural abilities, great 
learning, a most retentive memory, of the deepest and 
most unaffected piety and morality, mingled witli 
tiiose numerous weaknesses and prejudices which his 
friends have kindly taken care to draw from their 
dnead abode.* I brought on myself his transient 
anger^ by observing that in his tour in Scotland, he 
once had long and wofiil experience of oats being the . 
food of men in Scotland as they were of horses iu 
England, It was a national reflection unworthy of 
him, and I shot my bolt. In return he gave me a 
tender hug;* Con amove he also said of me, ^ The 
dog is a Whi^:^^ I admired thfi virtues of Lord 
Russel, and pitied his fatll. I should have been a 
Whig at the Revolution. There have been periods 
since, in which I should have been, what I now am^ 

1 This is the common cant against faithful Biography. Poes 
the woEthy gentleman mean that I, who was taught discnmination 
of chaiacter hy Johnson, should have omitted his firaJlties, and, in 
shwt, have bedaubed him as the worthy gentleman has bedaubed 
Scotland P — ^Bobweli.. 

2 See Dr. Johnson's ^' Journey to the Western Islands/* p. 
296 : — see his Dictionary, article oats: — and my " Voyage to the 
Hebrides,*' first edition.— Pennant. 

3 Mr. Boswell's Journal, p. 386. — Pennant. 

l3 
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;i miHlt'X'ttte Tory> a supportcf^ as fev as my littkio- 
tiucuce exteads, of a well-poised bidaiiee between tbe 
civw u and people : but should the scale preponderate 
(i^;iiii6t the Saius populiy that moment niay it be said 
* The dog s a WhtgP " 

We had a calm after* the storm^ staid the evening 
yiiid ^pped^ and were pleasant and gay. But Dr. 
Percy told me he was very uneasy at what had passed ; 
for there was a gentleman there who was acquainted 
with the Northumberland family^ to whom he hoped 
to have appeared more respectably^ by shewing how 
intimate he was with Dr. Johnson^ and who might 
now> on the contrary^ go away with ap opinion to his 
disadvantage. He begged I would mention this to 
Dr. Johnson^ which I afterwards did. Hts observation 
upon it was^ '^ This comes of stratagem ; had he told 
me that he wished to appear to advantage before that 
gentleman^ he should have been at the top of the 
house^ all the time." He spoke of Dr. P^rcy in the 
handsomest inanner. / ^' Then^ sir (said I)^ may I be 
allowed to suggest a mode by which you may ef- 
fectually counteract any unfavourable report of what 
passed. I will write a letter to you upon the subject 
of the unlucky contest of that day, and you will be 
kind enough to put in writing as an answer to that 
letter, what you have now said, and as Lord Percy is 
to dine with us at General Paoli^s soon, I will tekc 
an opportunity to read the correspondence in his 
Lordship*s presence. This friendly scheme was ac- 
cordingly carried into execution without Dr. Percy'? 
knowledge. Johnson's letter placed Dr. Percy's un- 
questionable merit in the fairest point of view ; and I 
contrived that Lord Percy should hear the corre^- 
spondence, by introducing it at General Paoli's, as an 
instance of Dr. Johnson's kind disposition towards 
one in whom his Lordship was interested. Thus 

ery unfavourable impression was obviated that could 
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possibly hate been made on those by whom he wished 
most to be regarded. I breakfasted the day after 
with him^ and informed him of my scheme^ and its 
happy completion^ for which he thanked me in the 
-warmest terms^ and was highly delighted with Dr. 
Johnson's letter in his praise, of which I gave him a 
copy. He said " I would rather hare this than 
degrees from aH the Universities in Europe. It will 
be for me, and my children and grand-children." 
Dr. Johnson having afterwards asked me if I had 
given him a copy of it, and being told I had, was 
offended, and insisted that I should get it back, 
which I did. As, however, he did not desire me to 
destroy either the original or the copy, or forbid me 
to let it be seen, I t^ink myself at liberty 'to apply to 
it his general declaration to me concerning his own 
' letters. " That he did not choose they should be 
published in his life-time ; but had no objection to 
their appearing after his death.*' I shall therefore 
insert this kindly correspondence, having faithfully 
narrated the circumstances accompanying it. 

" TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
" MY DEAR SIR, 

^' I BEG leave to address you in behalf of our 
friend Dr. Percy, who was much hurt by what you 
s^id to him that day we dined at his house ; * when, 
jn the course of the dispute as to Pennant's merit as 
a traveller, you told Percy that ' he had the resent- 
ment of a narrow mind against Pennant, because he 
did not find every thing in Northumberland.' ' Percy 
is sensible that you did not mean to injure him ; but 
he is vexed to think that your behaviour to him on 
that occasion may be interpreted as a proof that he is 

1 Sunday, April 12, 1778. 
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despised by you, which I know is not the caae.^ I 
have told him, that the .charge of h^ing narrow- 
minded was only as to the particular point in question ; 
and that he had the merit of being a martyr to his 
noble family. 

'' Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next 
Friday; and I should be sincerely glad to have it iu 
my power to satisfy his Lordship npw well you think 
«)f Dr. Percy^ who, I find, apprehends that your good 
opinion of him may be of very essential consequence ; 
and who assures me, that he has the highest respect 
and the warmest affection for you. 

" I have only to add^ that my suggesting this oc- 
casion for the exercise of your candour and generosity 
is altogether unknown to Dr. Percy, and proceeds 
from my good-will towards him, ana my persuasion 
that you will be happy to do him an essential kind- 
ness. 1 am, more and more, my dear sir, 

" Your most faithful 
" And affectionate humble servant, 

'^ James Boswell/' 



e< 



TO JAMBS DOSWELL, J^6«. 
*' SIR, 



'-9 



*' The debate between Dr. Percy and me is one 
of thoise foolish controversies, which begin upon a 
question of which neither party cares how it is de- 
cided, and which is, nevertheless, continued to acri- 
mony, by the vanity with which every man resists 
confutation. Dr. Percy's warmth proceeded from a 
cause which, perhaps, does him more honour than he 
co\ild, have derived from juster mticism. His ab- 
horrence of Pennant proceeded from his opinion that 
Pennant had wantonly and indecently censured his 
patron. His anger made him resolve, that, for having 
•^n once wrong, he never should be right. , Pennant 
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has much in his notions that I do fiot like; but still 
I think him a very intelligent traveller. ' If Percy is 
really offended^ I am sorry; for he is a man whom I 
never knew to offend any one. He is a man very 
willing to learn, and very able to teach ; a man, out 
of whose company I never go without having learned 
something. It is sure that he vexes me sometimes, 
but J am afraid it is by making me feel my. own 
ignorance. So much extension of mind, and so much 
minute accuracy of inquiry, if you survey your whole 
circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, if you 
find it at all, that you will value Percy by com- 
parisim. Lord Hailes is somewhat like him : but 
Lrord Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond him in re- 
search; and I do not know that he equals him in 
elegance. Percy's attention to poetry has given 
grace and splendour to his studies of antiquity. A 
mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 

".Upon the whole, you see that what I might say 
in sport or petulance to him, is very consistent witn 
full conviction of his merit. 

^^ I am, dear sir, 

" -Your most, &c. 
" April 23, 1778.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

'' TO THE REVEREND DR. PERCY, NORTHUMBERLAND- 
HOUSE. 

. " DEAR SIR, 

" I WROTE to Dr. Johnson on the subject of the 
Pennantian controversy; and have received from him 
an answer which will delight you. I read it yesterday 
to Dr. {Robertson^ at the Exhibition ; and at dinner 
to Lord Percy, General Oglethorpe, &[Q, who dined 
urith us at General Paoli s ; who was al^o a witness to 
the high testimony to your honour. 

^' General PaoJi desires the favour of. your cwn* 
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pany next Tuesday to dinner^ to meet Dr. Johnson. 
If I can^ I will call on you to-day. I am^ with sin- 
cere regard, 

^' Your most obedient humble servant^ 

'' James Boswell."' 

«^ South Audley-6treet» April 25." 

On Monday, April IS, I dined with Johnson at 
Mr. Langton*6, where were Dr. Porteus, then Bishop 
of Chester, now of London, and Dr. Stinton. He 
was at first in a very silent mood. Before dinner he 
said nothing but '* Pretty baby," to one of the children. 
Langton said very well to me afterwards, that he 
could repeat Johnson's conversation before dinner, as 
Johnson had said that he could repeat a complete 
chapter of " The Natural History of Iceland," from 
the Danish of Harreb<m, the whole of which was 
exactly thus : 



it 



Chap. LXXII. Concerning Snakes, 



'^ There are no snakes to be met with throughout 
the whole island." 

At dinner we talked of another mode in the news^ 
papers of giving modern characters in sentences from 
the classicks, and of the passage 

'' Parent deorum cultor, ct it^frequetu, 
IntanievHs dum sapietUus 



1 Though tha Bishop of Dromoire kindly answered die letters 
whieh I wrote to him,' lelative to Pr. Johnmn's early history ; 
yet, in justice to him, I think it proper to add, that the account of 
the forgoing conversation, and the subsequent transaction, as well 
as of some other conversations in which he is mentioned, has 
been given to the publick without previous communication wtdi 
fail Locdship. 
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ConsiUtia erro, nunc reirorfUm 
Vela darcy atqtte iterare cursus * 

Cogor relictot :" 

being well applied to Soame Jenyns; who^ after 
having wandered in the wilds of infidelity^ had re- 
turned to the Christian faith. Mr. Langton asked 
Johnson as to the propriety of sapientice consultus. 
JeHNSON. ^' Though considtus was primarily an ad- 
jective^ like amictis it came to be used as a substan- 
tive. So we have Juris considtus, sl con&rult in law." 
We talked of the styles of different painters^ and 
how certainly a connoisseur could distinguish them. 
I asked^ if there was as clear a difference of styles in 
language as in painting, or even as in hand-writing, 
so that the composition of every individual may be 
distinguished. Johnson. " Yes. Those who have 
a style of eminent excellence, such as Dryden and 
Milton, can always be distinguished.** I had no 
'floubt of this ; but what I wanted to know was, 
whether there was really a peculiar style to every 
man whatever, as there is certainly a peculiar hand- 
writing, a peculiar countenance, not widely different 
in, niany^ yet always enough to be distinctive : 

fit fades non omnihus una^ 

Nee diversa tom«i." 

The Bishop thought not ; and said, he supposed that 
many pieces in Dodsley's collection of poems, though 
all very pretty, had nothing appropriated in their 
style, ana in that particular could not be at all di^ 
stinguished. Johnson. " Why, sir, I think every 
man whatever has a peculiar style, which may be dis- 
covered by nice examination and comparison with 
others : but a man must write a good deal to make 
his style obviously discernible. As logicians say, this 
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appropriation of style is iDfinite in. pateskUe, limited 
inactu" . i . 

Mr. Topliam Beauclerk came in the evening, ,and 
he and Dr. Johnson and I staid to supper. It W9^ 
mentioned that Dr. Dodd had once wished to be a 
member of the Literary Clvb. Johnson, f^ % 
should be sorry if any of our Club were hanged. I 
will not say but some of them deserve it." * Beau- 
cLt:RK^ (suppoing this to be aimed at persons for 
whom he had at that time a wonderful £ancy> which^ 
however^ did not last long), was irritated, and eagerly 
said, " You, sir, have a friend (naming him) who de- 
serves to be hanged; for he speaks behind their backs 
against those with whom he lives on the best terms, 
and attacks them in the newspapers. He certainly 
ought to be kicked.'* Johnson. " Sir, we all do 
this in some degree : ' Veniam peHmtu damusque 
vtcissim* To be sure it may be done so much, tnat 
a man may deserVe to be kicked." Beauclerk. 
*^ He is very malignant.'* Johnson. " No, sir; he 
is not malignant. He is mischievous, if you will. 
He would do no man an essential injury; he may, 
indeed, love to make sport of people by vexing their 
vanity. I, however, once knew an old gentleman 
who was absolutely malignant. He, really wished 
evil to others, and rejoiced at it." Boswf^LL. ** The 
gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, against whom you are so 
violent, is, I know, a man of good principles." Beau- 
clerk. ^' Then he does not wear them out in prsicr 
tice." 

. Dr. Johnson, who, as I have observed beliM*ei, de- 
lighted in discrimination of character, and having a 
masterly knowledge of human nature, was -willing to 
take men as they are, imperfect, and with a mixture 

1 See note, VoL III. p. 208. 
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of good and bad qualities^ I suppose thought he had 
said enough in defence of his friend, of whose merits, 
Botwithstanding his exceptionable points, he had a 
just rahie, and added no more on the subject. 

On Tuesday, April 14, 1 dined with him at General 
Oglethoroe*s, with General Paoli and Mr. Langton* 
General Oglethorpe declaimed against luxury. John- 
son. '' Depend upon it, sir, every state of society is 
as luxurious as it can be. Men always take the best 
they can get." Oglethorpe. " But the best de- 
pends much upon ourselves ; and if we can be as well 
satisfied with plain things, we are in the wrong to 
accnstom our palates to what is high-seasoned and 
expensive. ' Wnat says Addison in his ' Cato^' speak- 
ing of the Numidian ? 

< Coene are bis meals, the fortune of the chase ; 
Amid the nmning stream he slakes his thirst ; 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night, 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down. 
Or rests his head upon a rock till mom ; 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new rqnst, or an untasted spring. 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury.* 

• 

Let us have that kind of luxury, sir, if you will." 
Johnson. ^* But hold, sir; to be merely satisfied, is 
not enough. It is in refinement and elegance that 
the civilized man differs from the savage. A great 
part of our industry, and all our ingenuity is exer- 
cised in procuring pleasure ; and, sir, a hungry man 
has not the same pleasure in eating a plain dinner, 
that a hungry man has in eating a luxurious dinner. 
You see I put the case fairly. A hungry man may 
have as much, nay, more pleasure in eatmg a plain 
dinner, than a man grown fastidious has in eating a 
luxurious dinner. But I suppose the man who de- 

YOL. IV. M 
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cides between the two dinners, to be equally a hungry 



man." 



Talkingof diffei^nt governments^-^OHKsoN. ^^The 
ntore contracted power is, the more easily it is de- 
stroyed. A country governed by a despot is an in- 
verted cone. Government there Cannot be so firm, 
as when it rests upon a broad basis gradually con- 
tracted, as the government of Great Britain, which is 
fbimded on the parliament, then is in the privy- 
council, then in the King." Boswell. " Power, 
when contracted into the person of a despot, may be 
easily destroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So 
Caligula wished that the people of Kome had but one 
neck, that he might cut them off at a blow." Ogle-i 
THORPE. " It was of the Senate he wished that. 
The Senate by its usurpation controuled both the 
Emperour and the people. And don't you think that 
we see too much of that in our own parliament ?" 

Dr. Johnson endeavoured to trace the etymology 
of Maccaronick verses, which he thought were of 
Italian invention from Maccaroni ; but on being in- 
formed that this would infer that they were the most 
common and easy verges, maccaroni being the most 
ordinary and simple food, he was at a loss ; for he 
said, ^' He rather should have supposed it to import 
in its primitive signification, a composition of several 
things ; ' for Maccaronick verses are verses made out 
bf a mixture of different languages, that is, of one 
language with the termination of another." I sup- 

1 [Dr. Johnson was right in supposing that this kind ofpoetry 
derived its name from maccherone, '' Ars ista poetica (says Merlin 
Ooccaie, whose true name was Theophilo Folengo), nuncupatur 
AkB MACAHONICA, a mocaronibus derivata ; qui moQaronet sunt 
quoddam pulmentum, fitrina, easeo, batyto oompaginatum, gioe- 
sum^mde, et rusticanum. Idea MACAaoNiCA ml nisi grosser 
dinem, ruditatera, et vocabulazzos debet in se coiHinere.** 
Warton'sHistofEng. Toet. ii. 357. M.] 
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pofle we scarcely know of a kuigiwige in any country 
w]iere there is any learaiiigj in which that motley 
ludicrous species of composition n^y not be fouua. 
It is particularly droll in I^ow Dutch. The ^' Pokmo- 
tniddmia" of Drummond of Hawthomden^ in which 
there is a jumble of many languages moulded, as if it 
were all in Latin> is well known. Mr. Laogton made 
us laugh heartily at one in the Grecian mould, by 
Joshua Barnes, in which are to be foimd such comical 
Avglo^heUenisms as KAu^foio'tK s^av^^sv : they were 
banged witk clubs. 

On Wednesday, April 15, I dined with Dr. John<- 
«on at Mr. Dilly*s, and was in high spirits, for I had. 
been a good part of the morning wi^ Mr. Orme, 
the able and eloquent historian of Hindostan, who 
expressed a great admiration of Johnson. '^ I do not 
care (said he) on what subject Johnson talks ; but I 
love better to hear him talk than any body. He 
either gives you new thoughts, or a new colouring. 
It is a shame to the nation that he has not been 
mare liberally rewarded. Had I been George the 
Thirdj and thought as he did about America, I would 
have given Johnson three hundred a year for his 
' TaiiUition no Tyranuyj* alone." 1 repeated this, and 
Jdmson was much pleased with such praise from 
such a man as Orme. 

At Mr. Dilly's to-day were Mrs. Knowles, tlie in« 
genious Quaker lady,' Miss Seward, the poetess of 
iJchfieldj the Beverend Dr. Mayo, and the Rev. Mr. 
Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of Bedford. Before 
dinner Dr. Johnson seised upon Mr. Charles She- 
ridvn'S'^ -^ Account of the late Revolution in Sweden," 

1 Dr. Johnson, describing her needle-work in one of his letters 
to Mrs. Thnde, Vol. I. p. 326, ases the learned word sutik ; 
which Mrs. Thrale has mistaken, and made the phrase injurious 
Ifj wxicipg ^^fuHle pictures.** 

2 [The eldor bietbor of R. Bf Sheridan, £sq. He died in 
^806. M.) 
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and seemed to read it tavenously^ as if he deFoured 
it, which was to all appearance his method of study- 
ing. " tie knows how to read better than any one 
(said Mrs. Knowles) ; he gets at the substance of a 
book directly ; he tears out the heart of it." He 
kept it wrapt up in the tablecloth in his lap during 
the time of dinner, from an avidity to hare one 
entertainment in readiness, when he should hare 
finished another ; resembling (if I may use so coarse 
a simOe) a dog who holds a bone in his paws in re- 
serve,- while he eats something else which has been 
thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery having been very naturally 
introduced at a table where Jolmson, who boasted of 
the niceness of his palate, owned that " he always 
found a good dinner," he said, ^^ I could write a 
better book of cookery than has ever yet been written ; 
it should be a book upon philosophical principles. 
Pharmacy is now made much more simple. Cookery 
may be made so too. A prescription which is now 
compounded of five ingredients, had formerly fifty in 
it. So in cookery, if the nature of the ingredients 
be well known, much fewer will do. Then, as you 
cannot make bad meat good, I would tell what is the 
best butcher s meat, the best beef, the best pieces ; 
how to choose young fowls; the proper seasons df 
difierent vegetables ; and then how to roast and boil^ 
and compound.*' Dilly.- ^^ Mrs. Glasse's ' Cookery,' 
which is the best, was written by Dr. Hill. Half 
the trade ' know this." Johnson. " Well, sir. This 
shews how much better the subject of Cookery may 
be treated by a philosopher. I doubt if the bo(^ be 
wriUen by Dr. Hill ; for, in Mrs. Glasse's ^ Cookery,' 
which I have looked into, salt-petre and sal-prunella 

I As Physicians are called tJte Faculty^ and Counsellors at ham 
the Profuiion, die Booksellers of London are denpminateil the 
Trade* Johnson disapproved of these denominationi^ 
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*ajre.^ spakeoi of as dii&wnt substances^ .whereas sal- 
prunella is only sal-petre burnt 00 chaxcoal ; and Hill 
coujd not be ignorant of this. However^ as the 
^eatesl part of such a hook is made by transcription^ 
tins mistake may bare been carelessly adopted. But 
you shall see what a Book of Cookery I snail make 3 
I shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy-right." 
Miss Seward. *' That would be Hercules with the 
dislaffindeed.^' Johnson^ '^ No, madam. Women 
can spin very well; but they cannot make a good 
bode of Cookery.'* 

Johnson. " O I Mr. Dilly — you must know that 
an English Benedictine Monk at Paris has translated 
*^ The Duke of BemricVs Memoirs/ from the original 
French, and has sent them to me to sell. I o&red 
them to.Strahan, who sent them back with this 
answer: — ^ That the first book he had published was 
the Duke of Berwiok^s Life, by which he had lost : 
and he hated the name.' — Now I honestly tell you, 
that Strahan has refused them ; but I also hcmestly 
tell you, that he did it upon no principle, for he 
never looked into them." Dilly. ^* Are they well 
tran^ted, sir?" Johnson. *' Why, sir, very well 
•^n a style very current and very clear. I have 
written to the Benedictine to give me an answer upon 
two points : — ^What evidence is there that the letters 
are authentick ? (for if they are not authentick, they 
are nothing ;)«— And how long will it be before the 
original French is published ? For if the French 
edition is not to appear for a considerable time, the 
translation will be almost as valuable as an original 
bo(^. They will make two volumes in octavo; and 
I have undertaken to correct every sheet as it comes 
from the press.'' Mr. Dilly desired to see them, and 
said be would send for them. He asked Dr. Johnson, 
if he would write a Preface to them. Jon^fsoN. 
'^ Kb, sir. The Benedictines were vtry Viud to me, 

M 3 
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and ril do what I undertook to do; but I'lr^ ikft! 
mingle my name with them. lam to gaiti nSdUflli^ 
by them. I'll turn them loose upon the woirld^'feftl' 
let them take their chance." Dr. May6. '♦'"Prd^/ 
sir, are Ganganelli's letters authenti'ck?'* Jottii8o>J'. 
''No, sir. Voltaire put the same questioii to the 
editor of them, that I did to Macpherson — Where 
are the originals?" ' ' ' 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men hisid 
much more liberty allowed them than women. 
JoHKsoN. '^ Why, madam, w«men have all * the 
liberty they should wish to have. We have all the 
labour and the danger, and the women all the ad- 
vantage. We go to sea, we build houses, we do 
every thing, in short, to pay our court to the 
women." Mrs. Knowles. " The Doctor reasons 
very wittily, but not convincingly. Now, take the 
instance of building ; the mason's wife, if she is ever 
seen in liquor, is ruined ; the mason may g^t him- 
self drunk as often as he pleases, with little loss of 
character ; nay, may let his wife and children starve." 
Johnson. " Madam, you must consider, if the mason 
does get himself drunk, and let his wife and children 
starve, the parish will oblige him to find security for 
their maintenance. We have different modes of 
restraining evil. Stocks for the men, a duckitig^ 
stool for women, and a pound for beasts. If we re-> 
quire more peifection from women than from our- 
selves, it is doing them honour. And women have 
not the same temptations that we hare; they maj 
always live in virtuous company; men must mix in 
the world indiscriminately. If a woman has no^ in- 
clination to do what is wrong, being secured from it 
is no restraint to her. I am at liberty to walk into 
the Thames ; but if I were to try it, my friends 
would restrain me in Bedlam, and I should be obliged 
*> them." Mrs. Knowles. "Still, Doctor, I cannot 
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help thinldiig it a hardship that more indulgence is 
ailow^ to men than to women. It gives a supe- 
noritj to men^ to which I do not see how they 
ane entitled." Johnson. " It is plain^ madam, one 
OX' Qther must have the superiority. As Shakspeare 
says, ^ If two men ride on a horse, one must ride 
bdiind..'" DiLLY. *^ I suppose, sir, Mrs. Knowles 
would have them ride in panniers, one on each side." 
Johnson. '^ Then, sir, the horse would throw them 
both." Mrs. Knowlbs. "Well, I hope that in 
another world the taxes will be equal." Bo^well. 
" That is being too ambitious, madam. We might 
as well desire to be equal with the angels. We shall 
all, I hope, be happy in a future state, but we must 
not expect to l^ all nappy in the same degree. It is 
enough, if we be happy according to our several ca-* 
pacities. A worthy carman will get to heaven as 
well as Sir Isaac Newton. Yet, though equally 
good, they will not have the same degrees of hap- 
piness." Johnson. , '^ Probably not." * 

Upon this subject I had once before sounded him, 
by mentioning the late Reverend Mr. Brown, of 
Utrecht's image ; that a great and small glass, though 
equally fiill, did not hold an equal quantity ; which 
be threw out to refute David Hume's saying, that a 
little miss, going to dance at a ball, in a fine new 
dress, was as happy as a great oratoiu*, after having 
made an eloquent and applauded speech^ After 
some thought, Johnson said, ^ ^' I come over to the 
parson." As an instance of coincidence of thinking, 
Mr. Dilly told me, that Dr. King, a late dissenting 
minister In London, said to him, upon the happiness 

^ [See on this question Bishop Hall's £pistles, Dec iii.,Epist. 
fij** Of the different degrees of heavenly glory, and of 6ilr raftf^ 
tual kn<iylcdge of each odier above." M.] ' ' 

> 2 [See vol. ii. p. 106, where also this subject i94iscus«>ctl, \Mf] 
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in a future state of good men of difSlren^ c^j^JEidti^sy 
'^ A pail does not hdd so much as a tub; but^'tf it 
be equally fiill^ it has no reason to complain^. Erery 
Saint in heayen will have as much happiness as he 
can hold." Mr. Dilly thought this a dear^ though 
a fEuniliar illustration of the phrase^ ^' One star dif** 
fereth from another in brightness." "* 

Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson's opinion of 
Soame Jenyns's " View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Christian Religion;" — Johnson. " I think it ^^ 
pretty book ; not very theologic^ indeed ; and there 
seems to be an affectation of ea^ and carelessness^ as 
if it were not suitable to his character to be very 
serious about the matter." Boswell. '^He may 
have intended this to introduce his book the better 
among genteel people, who might be unwilling to 
read too grave a treatise. There is a general levity 
in the age. We have physicians now with bag-wigs ; 
n)ay we not have airy divines, at least somewhat less 
solemn in their appearance than they used to be ?" 
Johnson. ^^ Jenyns might mean as you say." 
BoswELL. ^^ You should like liis book, Mrs. Knowles, 
as it maintains, as you friends do, that courage is 
not a Christian virtue." Mas. Knowles. ''Yes, 
indeed, I like him there; but I cannot agree with 
him, that friendship is not a Christian virtue." 
Johnson. "Why, madam, strictly speaking, he is 
right. All friendship is preferring the interest of a 
friend, to the neglect, or, perhaps, against the in- 
terest of others ; so that an old Greek said, * He 
that haB/riends has no friend' Now Christianity 
recommends universal benevolence, — ^to consider all 
menas our brethren ; which is contrary to the virtufe 
of friendship, as described by the ancient philoi- 
sophears. Surelj'-, madam, your sect must approve df 
"^ his; 'for, ?you call all men jfriendi.'* Mrs. Know^'Es, 

We ate^^omcMUMled to do good to all men;^*4)ut 
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especiaUy to them who are of the household of 
Faith.'" Johnson. '^Well, madam. The house- 
bold of faith is wide enough." Mrs. Knowles. 
''But> Doctor^ our Saviour had twelve Apostles, yet 
there was on« whom he loved. John was called * the 
discii^ whom Jesus loved.'*' Johnson, (with eyes 
^Darkling henignantly). " ^^^ 'w^, indeed, madam. 
You have said very well." Boswell. " A fine ap- 
plication. Pray, sir, had you ever thought of it ?" 
Johnson. '^ I had not, sir." 

From this pleasing subject, he, I know not how or 
why, made a sudden transition to one upon which he 
was a violent aggressor ; for he said, '' I am willing 
to love all mankind except an American :** and his 
inflammable corruption bursting into horrid fire, he 
'^ breathed out threatenings and slaughter ;" calling 
them, " Rascals — Robbers — Pirates ;" and exclaim- 
ing, he'd ^' burn and destroy them.** Miss Seward, 
looking to him with mild but steady astonishment, 
said, " Sir, this is an instance that we are always 
most violent against those whom we have injurea." 
—-He was irritated still more by this delicate and 
keen reproach ; and roared out another tremendous 
volley, which one might fancy could be heard across 
the Atlantick. During this tempest I sat in great 
uneasiness, lamenting his heat of temper ; till, by 
degrees, I diverted his attention to other topicks. 

Dr. Mayo, (to Dr. Johnson). '' Pray, sir, have 
you read EdiVards, of New England, on Grace?" 
Johnson. ''No, sir." Boswell. ''It puzzled me 
so much as to the freedom of the human will, by 
stating, with wonderful acute ingenuity, our being 
actuated by a series of motives which we cannot 
resist, that jbhe only relief I had was to forget it." 
Mayo. " But he makes the proper distinction be- 
tweeq. moral and physical necessity.** Boswell. 
^' Alas^ 9ir, they come both to the same thing. You 
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may be bound as hard by chains when covered by 
leather^ as .when the iron aj^ars. The argument 
for the moral necessity of- human actions is alwaySj^ 
I observe, fortified by supposing universal prescience 
to be one oithe attributes of the Deity.'* Johnson* 
*' You are surer that you are free, than you are ci 
prescience; you are surer that you can lift up your, 
finger or not as you please, than you are of any cipn- 
elusion from a deduction of reasiMiing^ B\it let ua 
consider a little the objection from prescience« It is 
certMn I am either to go home to-night or not ; that 
does not prevent my freedom/' Bosweli^. ^^ That it 
is certain you are either to go home or not, dees not 
prevent your freedom : because the liberty of choice 
between the two is compatible with that certainty. 
But if one of these events ^ certain noxv, you have 
uojuture power of volition. If it be certain yqu are 
' to go home to-night, you must go home." Johnson. 
'^ If I am well acquainted with a man, I can judge 
with great probability how he will aqt in apy ca$e> 
without his being restrained by my judging. Gop 
may have this probability increased to certainty." 
BoswELL. '' When it is increased to certainty, free- 
dom ceases, because that cannot be .certainly fore* 
known, which is not certain at the time ; but if it be 
certain at the time, it is a contradiction in terms to 
maintain that there can be afterwards any contingency 
dependent upon the exercise of will or any thing 
else" Johnson. '^ AU theory is against the freedani 
of the will ; all experience for it."— I did not push 
the subject any farther. I was glad to find him 9P 
mild in discussing a question of the most abstro^^ ' 
nature, involved with theological tenets^ which he 
generally would not suffer to be in any degree op-f 
posed.' 

1 If any of my readers, are disturbed by this thorny question, I n 
beg leave to recommend to them Letter 69 of 3\|oPtfl<qiiieu*ts 
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He, as ttsiial^ defended luxury : ^^ You cannot 
iB{>end money in luxury without doing good to the 
poor. Nay^ yo«i do more good to them by spending 
It in hixury, you make them exert industry^ whereas 
tiy,givi»g it, you keep them idle. I own, indeed^ 
there may he more virtue in giving it immediatdy in 
diarity, than in spending it in luxury; though diere 
may be pride in that too." Miss Seward asked, if 
t^s was not Mandeville's doctrine of " private vices 
pubHck benefits.'' Johnson. " The fallacy of liiat 
hook is, that Mandeville defines neither vices nor 
benefits. He reckons among vices every thing that 
give? pleasure. He takes the narrowest system of 
morality, monaisrtick morality, which holds pleasure 
itself to be a V9ce, smch as eating salt with our fii^, 
because it makes it eajt better; and he reckons 
weaMi as a pubiick benefit, which is by no means 
always true. Pleasure of iteelf is not a vice. Having 
a garden, which we all know to be perfectly innocent, 
is a great pleasure. At t^e same time, in this state 
oi being there are many pleasures vioes, whidi how>^ 
ever are so immediately agreeable that we can har^y 
abstain from them. The happiness of Heaven will 
be, that pleasure and virtue will be perfectly oon- 
^tent. Mandeville puts the case of a »man who 
gets drunk at an alehouse ; and saeys it is a pablick 
benefit, because so much money is got by it to the 
pubHek. But it must be considerea, that all the 
good gained by this, through the gradation of ale^ 
house-keeper, brewer, maltster, and farmer, i^ over- 
balanced by the evil caused to the man and his 
famfly by his gcftting drunk. This is t3ie way to try 



Lettres Persannes; and the late Mr. John Palmer of Islington^ 
Answer to Dr. Priestley's mechanical argumeOte for what he ab- 
mxtiAy calli *' Philosophical necessity.'* 
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what is vicious^ by ascertaining whether more evil 
than good is produced by it upon the whoIe> which 
is the case in all vice. It may happen that good is 
produced by vice^ but not as vice; for instance^ a 
robber may take money from its owner^ and give it 
to one who will make a better use of it. Here is 
good produced; but not by the robbery as robbery, 
but as translation of property. I read Mandeville 
forty, or, I believe, fifty years ago. He did not 
puzzle me ; he opened my views into real life very 
much. No, it is clear that the happiness of society 
depends on virtue. In Sparta, then: was allowed by 
general consent: theft, therefore, was there not a 
crime, but then there was no security ; and what a 
life must they have had, when there was no security. 
Without truth there must be a dissolution of society. 
As it is, there is so little truths that we are almost 
afraid to trust our ears ; but how should we be, if 
falsehood were multiplied ten times! Society is held 
together by communication and information ; and I 
remember this remark of Sir Thomas Brown's, 
'Do the devils lie? No; for then Hell could not 
subsist/' 

Talking of Miss — , a literary lady, he said, 
'^ I was obliged to speak to Miss Reynolds, to let 
her know that I desired she would not flatter me 
so much." Somebody now observed, '^ She flatters 
Garrick." Johnson. '^ She is in the right to flatter 
Garrick. She is in the right for two reasons : first, 
because she has the world with her, who have been 
praising Garrick these thirty years; and secondly, 
because she is rewarded for it by Garrick. Why 
should she flatter me^ I can do nothing for her. 
Let her carry her prfuse to a better market. (Then 
turning to Mrs. Knowles). You, madam, have been 
flattering me all the evening ; I wish you would give 
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"Boswetl a little now. If you knew his merit as well 
as I do^ you would say a great deal; he is the best 
travellhig companion in the worid." 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Mason's 
prosecution of Mr. Murray^ the bookseller^ for having 
inserted in a collection of *^ Gray's Poems," only 
fifty lines, of which Mr. Mason had still the exclu- 
sive property, under the statute of Queen Anne; 
and that Mr. Mason had persevered, notwithstanding 
his being requested to name his own terms of com- 
pensation.^ Johnson signified his displeasure at 
Mr. Mason's conduct very strongly;, but added, by 
way of shewing that he was not siuprised at it, 
'* Mason s a Whig.'* Mrs. Knowles, (not hearing 
distinctly.) "What! a Prig, sir?*' Johnson. 
" Worse, madam ; a Whig ! But he is both." 

I expressed a horrour at the thought of death. 
Mrs. Knowles. "Nay, thou should'st not have a 
horrour for what is the gate of life." Johnson, 
(standing upon the hearth rolling about, with a se- 
rious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air\ " No 
rational man can die without uneasy apprenension." 
Mrs. Knowles. "The Scriptures tell us, 'The 
righteous shall have hope in his death.' " Johnson. 
" Yes, madam ; that is, he shall not have despair. 
But, consider, his hope of salvation must be founded 
on the terms on which it is promised that the me- 
diation of our Saviour shall be applied to us,— 
namely, obedience ; and where obedience has failed, 
then, as suppletory to it, repentance. But what 
man oan say that his obedience has been such, as he 
woidd a])prove of in another, or even in himself upon 
close examination, or that his repentance has not 
been such as to require being repented of? No man 

1 Sec " A Letter to W. Mason, A, M. from J. Murray, Book- 
•ellor in London ;" 2d edition, p. 20. 

▼ OL. IV. N 
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can be sore that his obedience aJod rep^itance will 
obtain salvation." Mrs. Knowles. ^^But divine 
intimation of acceptance may be made to the soul." 
Johnson. ^^Madam^ it may; but 1 should not think 
the better of a man who should tell me on his death- 
bed^ he was sure of salvation. A man cannot be 
sure himself that he has divine intimation of accept- 
ance ; much less can he make others sure that he has 
it." Bos WELL* '^ Then^ sir^ we must be toenteuted 
to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing." 
Johnson. ^^Yes^ sir. I have made no approaches 
to a state which can look on it as not terriUe." 
Mrs, Kkowles^ (seeming to enjoy a pleasing se^^ 
renity in the persuasion of benignant divine light). 
'^Does not St. Paul say, ^I have fought the good 
fight of faith, I have jfinished my course ; henceforth 
is laid up for me. a crown of life?'" Johnhoic. 
^^Yes, madam; but here was a man inspired, a 
man who had be^n converted by supernatural int^- 
position." Boswell. ^^ In prospect death is dreads ; 
but in fact we find that people die aasy." Johnson. 
'* Why, sir, most people have not thought much of 
the matter, so cannot sa^ much, and it is supposed 
they die easy. Few believe it certain they are then 
to oie ; > and those who do, set themselves to behave 
with resoluti<m, as a man does who is going to be 
hanged : — ^he is not the less unwilling to be hanged." 
Miss Seward. " There is one mode of the fear of 
death, which is certainly absurds and that is the 
dread of annihilation^ which is only a pleasing 
sleep without a dream." Johnson. '^ It is neither 
pleasing, nor sleep,; it is nothing. Now mere 
existence is so much better than nothing, that one 
would rather exist even in pain, than not exist.** 
Boswell. " If annihilation be nothing, then existing 
in pain is not a*^ comparative state, but is a positive 
evil, which I cannot think we should choose. I must 
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^be allowed to di^ here; and it would lessen the 
hope of a fiitttre state founded on the argument^ that 
the Supreme Beings who is good as he is greats will 
hereafter compensate for our present sufferings in 
this life. For if existence^ such as we have it here, 
be comparatiTely a good, we have no reason to com- 
plain, though no more of it should be given to us. 
But if our only state of existence were in this world, 
then we might with some reascm complain that we 
are so dissatisfied with our enjoyments compared 
with our desires." Johnson. ^^ The lady confounds 
annihilation, which is nothing, with the appre* 
hension of it, which is dreadful. It is in the appre* 
hension of it that the horrour of a&nihilation con* 
sists." 

Of John Wesley, he said, " He can talk well on 
any subject." Bo swell. ''Pray, sir, what has he 
made of his stcoy of a ghost ?" Johnson. ''Why, 
sir, he believes it; but not on sufficient authcn-ity. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl. 
It was at Newcastle, where die ghost was said to 
have appeared to a young woman several times; 
mentioning something about the right to an old 
house, advising application to be made to an at- 
torney, which was done; and, at the same time, 
saying the attorney would do nothing, which proved 
to be the fact. ' This (says John) is a proof that a 
ghost knows our thoughts.' Now (laughing) it is 
not necessary to know our thoughts, to tell that an 
attorney will sometimes do nothing. Charles Wesley, 
who is a more stationary man, does not believe the 
«toiy. I am eorrj that John did not take^ more 
pains to inquire mto the evidence for it.'' Miss 
Seward, (with an incredulous smile). "What, sir ! 
about a ghost?" Johnson, (with solemn vehemence). 
" Yes, madam : this is a question which, afler five 
thimsand years, is yet undecided: a question. 
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whether in theology or philosophy^ one of the most 
important that can come before the human under- 
standing/' 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned^ as a proselyte to Qua- 
kerism^ Miss , a young lady well known to 

Dr. Johnson^ for whom, he had shewn much af- 
fection; while she ever had^ and still retained^ a 
great respect for him. Mrs. Knowles at the same 
time took an opportunity of letting him know '^ that 
the amiable young creature was sorry at finding that 
he was offended at her leaving the Church of Eng- 
land^ and embracing a simpler faith;" and^ in the 
gentlest and most persuasive manner^ solicited his 
kind indulgence for what was sincerely a matter of 
conscience, Johnson, (frowning very angrily). 
'^ Madam, she is an odious wench. She could not 
have any proper conviction that it was her duty to 
change her religion, which is the most important of 
all subjects, and should be studied with all care, 
and with all the helps we can get. She knew no 
more of the Church which she left, and that which 
she embraced, than she did of the difference between 
the Copemican and Pt^olemaick systems." Mrs. 
Knowles. ^'She had the New Testament before 
her." Johnson. ''Madam, she could not under- 
stand the New Testament, the most difficult book in 
the world, for which the study of a life is required." 
Mrs. Knowles. '' It is clear as to essentials." 
Johnson. " But not as to controversial points. The 
heathens were easily converted, because they had 
nothing to give up; but we ought not, without 
very strong conviction indeed, to desert the religion 
in which we have been educated. That is the re^ 
ligion given you, the religion in which it may be said 
JProvidence has placed you. If you live conscientiously 
in that religion, you may be safe. But errour is 
dangerous indeed? if you err when you choose a re« 
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ligion fiHT yourself." Mrs. Kkowlss. '^Mnst we 
then go by implicit faith ?" Johnson. ** Why, 
madam, ^the greatest part of our knowledge is. im- 
plicit faith; and as to religion, hare we heard all 
thftt a disciple of Confucius, all that a Mahometan, 
can say for himself?" He then rose again into 
passifHi, and attacked the young proselyte in the se- 
vens! terms of reproach, so that both the ladies 
seemed to be much shocked. ^ 

We remained together till it was pretty late. 
Notwithstanding occasional explosions of violence, we 
were all delighted upon the whole with Johnson. 
I coiiipared him at this time to a warm West-Indian 
climate, where you have a bright sun, quick vege- 
tation, luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits ; but where 
the same heat sometimes produces thunder, light- 
ning, earthquakes, in a terrible degree. 

April 17, being Good-Friday, I waited on John- 
soo> as usual. I observed at bn^fast that although 
it was a part of his abstemioMS discipline on this 
nio^ solemn fast, to take no milk in his tea, yet 

1 Mrs. Knowles, not satisfied with the &me of her seedlework, 
tlie ^*' *uUk picture*" mentioned by Johnscm, in which she has 
indeed displayed much dexterijLy, nay, with the fame of reasoning 
fetter than women generally do, as I have fairly shewn ha to have 
done, communicated to me a Dialogue of considerable length, 
svfaidfi after many years had elapsed, she wrote down as having 
passed between Dr. Johnson and her at this interview. As I had 
not the least recollection of it, and did not find the smallest trace of 
it in my Record taken at ^e time, I could not in consistency 
with my firm r^ard to autheoticity, insert it in my work. It 
has, however, been published in *' The Gentleman's Hagazioe*^ 
for Jnne 1791. It chiefly relates Xo the principles of Uie secC 
called Quakers; and no doubt the lady appears to have greatly 
tho advantage of Dr. Johnson in argument as weQ as expression/ 
From what I have now stated, and from the internal eviaeDoe of 
th^ paper itself, any one who may have the curiosiQr tA poruse 
it, will judge whether it was wrong in aie to. r^cct jt^ h^W^ver 
i»^J!fa^ to gratify MrsrKnowles. ^-^ -- ..«!.<: 

N 3 
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when Mrs. D^smouMns inadvertently poured it'ia^ 
lie did not reject it. I talked of the strange inde-* 
cision of mind^ and imbecility in the common oc- 
currences of life^ which we may observe in mane 
people. Johnson. '^Why^ sir^ I am in the habit 
of getting others to do things for me." BoswELt. 
"What, sir! have you that weakness?" Johnson. 
" Yes, sir. But I always think afterwards I shotdd 
have done better for myself.'* 

I told him that at a gentleman's house where there 
was thought to be such extravagance or bad manage- 
ment, that he was living much beyond his income, 
his lady had objected to the cutting of a pickled 
mango, and that I had taken an opportunity to ask 
the price of it, and found it was only two shillings ; 
so here was a very poor saving. Johnson. *' Sir, 
that is the blundering economy of a narrow under- 
standing. It is stopping one hole in a sieve." 

I expressed some inclination to publish an account 
of my Travels upon the continent of Europe, for 
which I had a vanety of materials collected. John- 
son. " I do not say, sir, you may not publish your 
travels ; but I give you my opinion, that you would 
lessen yourself by it. What can you tell of countries 
so well known as those upon the continent of Europe, 
which you have visited ?'* Bo6W£ll. " But I can 
give an entertaining narrative, with many incidents, 
anecdotes, jeux d* esprit, and remarks, so as to make 
very pleasant reading." Johnson. " Why, sir, most 
modern travellers in Europe who have published 
their travels, have been laughed at: I would not 
have you added to the number.^ The world is now 
not contented to be merely entertained by a traveller's 

1 I believe, however, I shall follow my own opinion; for the 
world has shewn u very flattcnnj partiality to my writings, on 
many occasions. 
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sanative; thev want to learH ftometliing. Now 
some of my friends asked me^ why I did not give 
some aocoant of my travels in France. The reason is 
fikun ; intelligent readers had seen more of Fr^icc 
than I had. You might have liked my travels in 
France^ and The Club might have liked them ; 
but^ upon the whole> there would have been more 
ridicule than good produced by them." , Boswbll. 
'' I cannot agree witii you^ sir. People would like to 
read what you say of any thing. Suppose a face -has 
been painted by fifty painters before ; still we love to 
see it done by Sir .Joshua." Johnson. '^ True, «r, 
but Sir Joshua cannot paint a &ce when he has not 
time to look on it." Boswbll. ^^Sir, a sketch of 
any sort by him is valuable. And, sir, to talk to you 
in your own style (raising my voice, and shaking my 
head), you shotdd have given us your Travels in 
France. I am sure I am right, and there s an end 
on't." 

I said to him that it was certainly true^ as my 
friend Dempster had observed in his letter to me 
upon the subject, that a great part of what was in 
his " Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland/' 
had been in his mind before he left London. John- 
son. *'Why yes, sir, the topicks were; and books 
of travels will be good in proportion to what a man 
has previously in his mind ; his knovnng what to 
observe ; his power of contrasting one mode of life 
with another. As the Spanish proverb says, * He, 
who would bring home the wesdth of the Indies, 
must carry the wealth of the Indies with him.' So 
it is in travelling; a man must carry knowledge 
with him, if he would bring home knowledge." Bus- 
well. '* The proverb, I suppose, sir, means, he must 
carry a large stock with him to trade with." John- 
son. " Yes, sir." 
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It was a delightful day: as we \^alked to St. 
Clement's church, I again remarked that Flejet- 
street was the most cheerful scene in the world. 
'^Fleet-street (said I) is in my mind more de»> 
**' lightful than Tempe." Johnson. ^'Ay* sir; but 
let it be compared with Mull.'* 

There was a very numerous congregation to-day 
at St. Clement's churchy which Dr. Johnson said he 
observed with pleasure. 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of 
one of the most curious incidents in Johnson's iife>of 
which he himself has made the following minute on 
this day : '' In my return from churchy I was act 
oosted by Edwards^ an old fellow-oollegi^i^ who had 
not seen me since 17^9> ^^ knew me and asked if 
I remembered -one Edwards; I did not at first recol- 
lect the name> but gradually as we walked along> 
^jQCovered itj and told him a couFersation that had 
passed at an alehouse between us. My purpose is to 
pontinue our acquaintance.'^* 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting hap- 
pened. ' Mn Edwards^ who was a decent-looking 
elderly man in gray clothes, apd a wig of many curls^ 
accosted Johnson with familiar confidence, knowing 
who he was, while Johnson returned his salutation 
with a courteous formality, as to a strsmger. But 
as soon as Edwards had brought to his recollection 
their having been at Pembroke-College together nine- 
and-ferty yesx^ ago^ he seemed much pleased, asked 
where he lived, and said he should be glad to see him * 
in Bolt-court. Eowakds. ^'Ah, sir! we are old 
men now." Johnson, (who never liked to think of • 
being old). " Don't let us discourage one another." 
pD WARDS. " Why, Doctor, you look stout andhearty t 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. J64. 
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I am happy to see you so ; for the newspapers told 
us you were very ill.*' Johnson. *^Ay, sir, they 
are always telling lies of us oldjelloivs." 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a 
conversation as that between two fellow-colI^gians, 
who had lived forty years in London without ever 
having chanced to meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards 
that Dr. Johnson was going home, and that he had 
better accompany him now. So Edwards walked 
along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up the 
conversation. Mr. Edwards informed Dr. Johnson 
that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chancery; ' 
but that he now lived in the country upon a little 
farm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in Hert^ 
fbrdshire, and that he canie to London (to Barnard^s 
Inn, No. 6,) generally twice a week. Johnson ap- 
pearing to me in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed 
himself to me, and expatiated on the pleasure of 
living in the country. Bo swell. " I have no 
notion of this, sir. What you have to entertain you, 
is, I think, exhausted in half an hour." Edwards. 
"What? don't you love to have hope realized.^ I 
see my grass, and my com, and my trees growing. 
Now, for instance, 1 am curious to see if this frost 
has not nipped my fruit-trees.'* Johnson, (who we 
did not imagine was attending). • " You find, sir, you 
have fears as well as hopes." — So well did he see the 
whole, when another saw but the half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson's house, and were 
seated in his library, the dialogue went on admirably. 
Edwards. *'Sir, I remember you would not let 
us say prodigious at College. For even then, sir, 
(turning to me), he was delicate in language, and we 
all feared him." * Johnson, (to Edwards). " From 

1 Johmon siud to me afterwards, '* Sir, they respected me for 
lMteni*ure5 and yet it was not great but by comparison. Sir, it ig 
Moasing how litde liteiatUK time ii in the world.*' 
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your having practised the law long, sir, I presume 
you must be rich." Edwards. " No, sir; I got a 
good deal of money ; but I had a number of poor 
relations to whom I gave a great part of it." John- 
son. ^^ Sir, you have been rich in the most valuable 
sense of the word." Edwards. /'^But I diall not 
die rich." Johnson. *' Nay, sure, sir, it is better 
to live rich, than to die rich." Edwards. *' I wish 
I had continued at College." Johnson. " Why do 
you wish that, sir ?" Edwards. " Because I think 
I should have had a much easier life than mine has 
been. I should haVe been a parson, and had a good 
living,, like Bloxham and several others, and lived 
comfortably.*' Johnson. " Sir, the life of a paraoB, 
of a conscientious clergyman, is not easy. I have 
always considered a clergyman as the rather of a 
larger family than he is able to maintain. I would 
rather have Chancery suits upon my hands than the 
cure of souls. No, sir, I do not envy a clergyman*a 
life as an easy Hfe, nor do I envy the clergyman who 
makes it an easy life." — Here taking himself up all 
of a sudden, he exclaimed, " O I Mr. Edwards ! I'll 
convince you that I recollect you. Do you remember 
our drinking together at an alehouse near Pembroke 
gate ? At that time, you told me of the Eton boy, 
who, when verses on our Saviour's turning water 
into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought up 
a single line, which was highly admired : 

' Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum.' * 



1 {This line has frequently been attributed to Di3^eii, when a 
King's Scholar at Westminster. But neither Eton nor Westmin* 
ster have in truth any claim to it, the line bdng borrowed, with a 
slight change (as Mr. Bindley has observed to me), from an Epi- 
gram by Crashaw, which was published in his Epigrahma^a 
Sacra, first printed at Cambridge without the author's name) ix^ 
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and I told jroii of another fine line in ' Camden's 
Remains^' an eulogy upon one of our Kings^ who 
was fiucoeeded by his son, a piince of equal merit: 



» »» 



^ Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nuUa secuta est. 

Edwards. ^^ You are a philosopher. Dr. Johnson. 
I have tried too in my time to be a philosopher; 
but, I don't know how, cheerfulness was always 
breaking in." — Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynold ^ 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Malone, and, indeed, all the 
emment men to whom I have mentioned this, have 
thought it an exquisite trait of character. The truth 
is, that philosophy, like religion, is too generally 
supposed to be hard and sev^e, at least so grave as 
to exclude all gaiety. 

Edwards. '5 1 have been twice married. Doctor. 
You, I suppose, have never known what it was to 
have a wife." Johnson. '' Sir, I have known what 
it was to have a wife, and (in a solemn tender 
filtering tone) I have known what it. was to lose a 
wife^^^lt had almost broke my heart." 

Edwards. "How do you live, sir? For my part, 
I must have my regular meals, and a glass of good 
wine. I find I require it." Johnson. "I now 
drink no wine, sir. Early in life I drank wine : for 
many years I drank none. I then for some years 
drank a great deal." Edward^. '^ Some hogsheads, 

1634, 8vo. — The oiiginalik much more elegant than the copy, the 
water being personified, and the word on which the point of the 
Epigram turns, being reserved to the dose of the line : 

"JOANK. 2. 

Aquae in vinum verss. 
Unde rubor vestris et non sua purpura lymphis ? 

Quae rosa mirant«s tarn nova mutat aquas ? 
Namen, convive, praesens agnoscite numen, 

Nyinpha pudica I>eum vidit, et eruhuit.'*'' M. ] 
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I warrant you." Johnson. " I then had a severe 
illness^ and left it off^ and I have never begun it 
again. I never felt any difference upon myself from 
eating one .thing rather than another^ nor from one 
kind of weather rather than another. There are 
people^ I believe, who feel a difference; but I am 
not one of them. And as to regular meals, I have 
fasted from the Sunday's dinner to .the Tuesday's 
dinner, without any inconvenience. I believe it is 
best to eat just as one is hungry : but a man who is 
in business, or a man who has a family, must have 
stated meals. I am a straggler. I may leave this 
town and go to Grand Cairo, without being missed 
here or observed there." Edwards. ''Don't you 
eat supper, sir ?" Johnson. '' No, sir." Edwards. 
^"' For my part, now, I consider supper as a turnpike 
•through which one must pass, in order td get to 
l>ed." » 

Johnson. "You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. 
Lawyers know life practically. A bookish man 
sliould always have tnem to converse with. They 
have what he wants." Edwards. '' I am grown 
old : I am sixty-five." Johnson. " I shall be sixty- 
eight next birth-day. Come, sir, drink water, and 
put in for a hiindrea." 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had 
left his whole fortune to Pembroke College. Johnson. 
" Whether to leave one's whole fwtune to a College 
be right, must depend upon circumstances. I would 
leave the interest of the fortune I bequeathed to a 
College to my relations or my friends, for their lives. 
It is the same thing to a College, which is a per- 
manent society, whether it gets the money now or 
twenty years hence ; and t would wish to make my 
relations or friends feel the benefit of it.". 

1 I am not absolutely sure but this was my own suggestion, 
though it is truly in the character of Edwards. 
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This interview confirmed my^ opinion of Johnson's 
most humane and benevolent heart. His cordial and 
placid behaviour to an old fellow collegian^ a man so 
different from himself; and his telling him that he 
would gi^ down to his taua and visit him^ shewed a 
kindness of disposition very rare at an advanced age. 
He observed^ ^^ how wondeHul it was that they had 
both been in London forty years, without having 
ever once met, and both waUcers in the street tool** 
Mr. Edwards, when going away> again recurred to 
his consciousness of senility, and looking full in 
Johnson's faod, said to him, '^Youll find in Dr. 
Young> 

^OmyooeTBlsI zemiuaitiofyoiusdvfli.*'' 

Johnson did not relish this at all; but shook his 
head with impatience. Edwards walked off seem« 
ingly highly pleased with the honour* of having been 
thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. When he was gone, 
I said to Johnson, I thought him but a weak man. 
Johnson. ^' Why yes, sir. Here is a man who haa 
passed through life without experience : yet I would 
rather have him with me than a more sensible man 
who will not talk readily. This man is always will*, 
ing to say what he has to say." Yet Dr. Johnson 
had himself by no means that willingness which he 
praised so much, and I think so justly ; for who has 
not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, when 
tiiere is a total silence in a company, for any length 
of time ; or, which is as bad, or perhaps worse, when 
the conversation is with difficulty kept up by a per- 
petual effort? 

Johnson once observed to me, '^Tom Tyers de- 
scribed me the best : ' Sir (said he), you are like a 
ghost : you never speak till you are spoken to.' " 
' The gentleman whom . he thus nuuiliarly mea« 

"VOL. IV o 
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tioned wbjs Mr. Thomas Tyers^ son of Mr. Jonathan 
Ty.ers^ the founder of that excellent place of publick 
amusement^ Vauxhall Gardens^ which must ever be 
an estate to its proprietor^ as it is peculiarly adapted 
to the taste of the English nation ; there being a 
mixture of curious shew^— <^gay exhibition^^—musick, 
vocal and instrumental^ not too refined for the general 
ear;-^for all which only a shilling is paid;^ and, 
though last, not least, good eating and drinking for 
those who- chodse t» purchase that regale. Mr. 
Thomas Tvers was bred to the law; bat having a 
handsome rortuoe, vivacity of temper, and eccentricity 
of mind, he could not confine himself to the regularity 
of practice. He therefore ran about the world witn 
a' pleasant carelessness, amusing every body by his 
desultory conversation. He abounded in anecdote, 
but was not sufficiently attentive to accuracy. I 
therefore cannot venture to avail myself much of 
a biographical sketch of Johnson which he published, 
being one among, the. various* persons ambitrons (k 
appending their names to that of my illustrionB friend. 
Thai dcetch is, however, an entertaining little collec- 
tion of fragments. Those which he puUiished of Pope 
and Addison are of higher merit ; but his hme must 
^hiefty rest upon his " Political Conferences," in 
which he introduces several eminent persons deliver- 
ing their sentiments in the way of dialogue, and dis- 
fcovers a considerable share of learning, various know- 
ledge, and discernment of character. This much 
may I be allowed to say of a man who was exoeediiigly 

1. In summer, 1792, adfitibDal and more expennve deooratioiit 
having been introduoed, the price of admiMJon was raised to two 
ahiUings. I cannot approve of this. The company may be more 
•elect; but a number of the honest commonalty are, I fear, eaj- 
duded fi:om sharing in elegant and innocent entertainment. An 
attempt to abolish the one shilling gallery at the playhouse has 
been very properly counteracted. 
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obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. Johnson in 
as eaej^ a manner as aJmo^ any of his rery numerous 

acquaintuice* 

Mr* Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr. Johfl<p 
son should hare been of a profession. I repeated the 
remark to Johnson that I might have his own thoughts 
on tlie subject. Johnson. " Sir, it would have been, 
better that I had been of a profession. I ought to 
have been a la.yryer,** Bobwell. " I do not think, 
sir, it would have been better, for we should not 
have had the English Dictionary.'* Johnson. ''But 
you would have had Reports." Boswell. *' Ay ; 
but there would not have been another, who could 
have written the Dictionary. There have beea 
many very good Judges. Suppose you. had been 
Lord Chancellor ; you would have delivered opinions 
with more extent of mind, and in a more ornamented 
manner, than perhaps any Chancellor ever did, or 
ever will do. But, 1 believe, causes have been as ju« 
dieiously decided as you could have done.'*'^ John«on. 
*' Yes, sir. Property has heen as well settled.** 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating in 
Ids mind, and hftd, undoubtedly, often speculated on 
the possibility of his supereminent powers being re- 
warded in this great and liberal country by the highest 
honours of the state. Sir William Scott informs me, 
tliat upon the death pf the late Lord Lichfield, who 
was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he said 
to Jc^son, '^ What a pity it is, sir, that you did not 
fic^ow the profession of the law. You. might have 
been Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and attained 
to the dignity of the peerage; and now that the 
tkle of Lichfield, your native city, is extinct, you 
might have had it.** Johnson,' upon this, seemed 
much agitated; and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, 
" Why will you vex me by suggestipg this, when it 
is too late ?" 
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But he did not repine at the prosperity of others. 
The late, Dr. Thomas Leland told Mr. Conrtenay^ 
that when Mr. Edmund Burke shewed Johnson his 
£ne house and lands near Beaconsfield^ Johnson cooUy 
said, ^ Non equidem invideo; miror magis'^ 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of 
literature than Johnson^ or was more determined in 
maintaining the respect which he justly considered as 
due to it. Of this^ besides the general tenour of his 
conduct ^in society^ some characteristical instances 
may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds^ that once when he 
dined in a numerous company of booksellers, where 
the room being small, the head of the table, at which 
he sat, was almost close to the fire, he persevered in 



I t am not entirely without ^suspicion that Johnson may have felt 
a Uttle momentary envy ; for no man loved the good things of this 
life better than he did ; and he could not hut be conscious that he 
Reserved a much laiger share of them, than he ever had. I kU 
tempted in a newspaper to comment on th^aboye passage in the 
manner of Warburton, who must be allowed to have shewn un» 
common ingenuity, in giving to any authour*s text whatever mean- 
ing he chose it isiiould cany. As this imitation may amuse my 
readers, I shall here introduce k ; 

'^ No saying of Dr. Johnson's has been more misunderstood 
than his applying to Miu Burke when he first saw him at his fine 
place at Beaconsfidd, Non equidem invideo ; miror magis. These 
two celebrated men had been friends for many years before Mr. 
Burke entered on his parliaxnentary career. They were both 
writers, both members of The Literary Cldb ; when, there- 
fore, Dr. Johnson saw Mr. Burke in a situation so much more 
splendid than that to which he himself had attained, he did not 
mean to express that he thought it a disproportionate prosperity ; 
but while he» as a philosopher^ asserted an exemption irom envy, 
non equidem invideo^ he went on in the wc»ds of die poet miror 
fnagis; thereby signifying, either that he was occupied in ad- 
miring what he was glaid to see ; or, perhaps, that considering the 
general lot of men of superiour abilities, he wondered, that For- 
tune, who is represented as blind, should, in this instance, have 
been so just.*' 
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suffering a great deal of incoDTeniienoe from the heat, 
rather than quit his |^bioe, and' let one of Ihem sit 
above him. 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity^ complained 
one day, in a mixed company, of Lord Camden. *' I 
met him (said he) at Lord Clare's house in the coun- 
try, and he took no more notice of me than if I 
had been an ordinary, man." The company having 
laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth in defence of 
his friend. " Nay, Gentlemen (said he). Dr. Gold- 
smith is in the right. A nobleman ought to have 
made up to such a man as Goldsmith ; and I think 
it is much against Lord Camden that he neglected 
him." 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, that such 
respect as he thought due only to higher intellectual 
qualities, should be bestowed on men of slighter, 
though perhaps more amusing, talents. I told him, 
that one morning, when I went to breakfast with 
Garrick, who was very vain^ of his intimacy with 
Lord Camden, he accosted me thus :— <'' Pray now, 
did you-^id you meet a little lawyer turnmg the 
corner, eh ?"--— '^ No, sir (said I). Pray what do you 
mean by the question?" — ^''Why (replied Garrick, 
with an affected indifference, yet as. if standing on 
tip-toe). Lord Camden has this moment left me. 
We have had a long walk together." Johnson. 
" Well, sir, Garrick talked very properly. Lord 
Camden fioas a little laiooyer to be associating so fami« . 
liarly with a player." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great truth, 
that Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were his 
fttyperty. He would allow no man either to blame or 
to praise Garrick in his presence, without contradict- 
iing him. 

Having fallen into a very serious frame of mind, iri 
which mutual expressions of kindaess passed between 

o3 
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VL^y such as would be thought too vain ia me to re«- 
peat^ I talked with regret of the sad isevitable cer^* 
tainty that one of us must survive the other. JoHNi^ 
SON. " Yes^ sir^ that is an adfecting consideration;:: I 
l*emember Swift^ in one of his letters to Pope^ saysj, 
' I intend to come over, that we may meet once 
more ; and when we must part, it is what happens to 
sdl human beings.' '* Boswell. ^ The hope tnat we 
shall see our departed friends again must support the 
mind.'* Johnson. "Why yes, sir.'*' Boswell. 
'^ There is a strange unwillingness to part with life, 
independent of serious fezvrs as to futurity. A re.* 
rerend friend of ours (naming him) tells me, that he 
feels an uneasiness at the thoughts of leaving his 
house, his study, his books." Johnson. " This is' 
foolish in ♦****. A man need not be imeasy on these 
grounds; for, as he will retain his consciousness, he 
may say with the philosopher,. Omnia mea mecum 
porio** Boswell. "True, sir: we may carry our 
Dooks in our heads; but still there is something pain- 
fiil in the thought of leaving for ever what has given' 
us pleasure. I remember, many years ago, when my 
imagination was warm, and I happened to be in a 
melancholy inood, it distressed me to think of going 
into a state of b6ing in which Shakspeare's poetry did 
not exist. A lady whom I then much admired, 
a very amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and re- 
lieved me by saying, ' The first thing you will meet 
In the other world, will be an elegant copy of Shak- 
speare's works presented to you."* Dr. Johnson 
smiled benignantly at this, and did not appear to dis- 
approve of the notion. . 

We went to St. Clement's church again in the 
«ftemoon^ and then returned and drank tea and coffee 
in Mrs. Williams's room ; Mrs. Desmoulins doing the 

1 [See on die same subject, vol. ii. p. 250. M.] 
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honours of the tea>table. I obserred that lie would 
not eren look at a.proof-sbeet of his *' Life of Waller" 
on Grood-Friday. 

Mr. AUen^ the winter^ brought a book on agricol- 
tnre, vhich was printed^ and was soon to foe pubfidhed. 
It was a very strange performance^ the authour 
having mixed in it his own thoughts upon various 
topicks, along with his remarks on ploughmg, sowings 
and other farming operations. He seemed to be an 
absurd profane fellow^ and had introduced in his book 
many sneers at religion, with equal ignorance and 
<x>nceit. Dr. Johnson permitted me to read some 
passages aloud. One was, that he resolved to work 
on Sunday, and did work, but he owned he felt some 
weak compunction ; and he had this very curious re- 
flection : — ^' I was bom in thie wilds of Christianity, 
and the briars and thorns still hang about me.'* Dr. 
Johnson could not help laughing at this ridiculous 
image, yet was very angry at the fellow's impiety. 
'^ However (said he J, the Reviewers will make him 
hang himself." He, nowever observed, " that formerly 
there might have been a dispensation obtained for 
working on Sunday in the time of harvest." Indeed 
in ritual observances, were all the ministers of religion 
what they should be, and what many of them are, 
such a power might be wisely and safely lodged with 
the Church. 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea with him. He 
praised the late Mr. Duncombe,* of (Janterburv, as a 
pleasing man. " He used to come to me ; I aid not 
seek much after him. Indeed I never sought much 
after any body." Boswell. " Lord Orrery, I sup- 
pose." Johnson. " No, sir ; I never went to him 

1 [William Dunoombe, Esq. He married the aster of John 
Hughes, the poet ; was the authour of two tragedies, a^d other 
ingenious productions ; and died Feb. 26, 17609 aged 79* M.] 
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hut when he sent for me." Boswbll. '' Richardson ?" 
Johnson. " Yes, sir. But I sought-after George 
Psaknanazar the most. I used to go and sit with 
him at an alehouse in the dty." 
. I am happy to mention another instance which I 
discovered^ of his seeking after a man of merit. Soon 
after the Honourable Daines Harrington had pub- 
lished his excellent " Observations on the Statutes." ' 
Johnson waited on that worthy and learned gentle- 
man; and^ having told him/ his name^ courteously 
said^ " I have read your book, sir^ with great pleasure^ 
and wish to be better known to you." Thus began 
an acquaintance^ which was continued with mutual 
regard as long as Johnson lived. 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent^ he said^ 
'^ They should set him in the pillory^ that he niay 
be punished in a way that woul4 disgrace him.*' 1 
observed^ that the pillory does not always disgrace. 
And I mentioned an instance of a gentleman^ who I 
thought was not dishonoured by it. Johnson. "Ay, 
but he was, sir. He could not mouth and strut as 
he used to do, after having been there. People are 
not willing to ask a man to their tables, who has stood 
in the pillory." 

, The Gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. 
Percy's^ came in. Johnson attacked the Americans 
with intemperate vehemence of abuse. I said some- 
thing in their fa,vour; and added, that I was always 
sorry, when he talked on that subject. This, it seems, 
exasperated him ; thpugh he said, nothing at the 
time. The cloud was charged with sulphureous 
vapour, which, was aft;erwards to burst in thunder.— 
jWe talked of a gentleman who was running out his 

1 [4to. 1766. The worihy autihour died many y^ars after 
Johnson, March 13, 1800, aged about 74. M*] 

2 See p. 114, of t|iis volume. 
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fcMmie in London ; and I said^ " We must get him 
out of it. All his friends must quarrel with him^ 
stnd that will soon drive him ,away/' Johnson. 
" Nay, sir, we'll send ^ou to, him. If your company 
does not drive a man out of his house, nothing will/' 
Thi« was a horrible shock, for which there was no 
visible cause. I afterwards asked hun, why he had 
said so harsh a thing. Johnson. " Because, sir, you. 
made me angry about the Americans." Boswell. 
*' But why did you not take your revenge directly ?" 
Johnson, (smihng). ^' Because, sir, I had nothing 
ready. A man cannot strike till he has his weapons." 
This was a candid and pleasant confession. 

He shewed me to-mght his drawing-room, Tery 
genteelly fitted up ; and said, " Mrs. Thrale sneered^ 
when I talked of my having asked you and your lady 
to live at my house. I was obliged to tell her, that 
Tou would be in as respectable a situation in my 
house as in hers. Sir, the insolence of wealth will 
creep out." Boswell. " She has a little both of 
the msolence of we^dth, and the conceit of parts." 
Johnson. " The insolence of wealth is a wretched 
thing; but the conceit of parts has some foundation. 
To bd sure, it should not be. But who is without 
it?*' Boswell. "Yourself, sir." Johnson. ''Why 
I play no tricks : I lay no traps." Boswell. " No, 
sir. You are six feet high, and you only do not 
stoop." 

' We talked of the numbers of people that some- 
times have composed the household of great families. 
I mentioned that there were a hundred in the family 
of the present Earl of Eelintoune's father. Dr. 
Johnson seeming to doubt it, I began to enumerate. 
'' Let us see : my Lord and my Lady two." John- 
son. " Nay, sir, if you are to count by twos, you may 
be long enough.*' Boswell. ''Well, but now I;tdd 
two sons and seven daughters,, and a servant for each. 
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that will make twenty; so we have tlie^fifth part al- 
ready." Johnson. *^ Very true. You g^t at twenty 
pretty readily ; but you will not so easihr get further 
on. We 'grow to five feet pretty readily ; but it is 
not 80 easy to grow to seven.'* 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter day, after the 
solemnities of the festival in St. Paul's Church, I 
visited him, but could not stay to dinner. 1 - ex- 
pressed a wish to have the arguments for Christianity 
always in readiness, that my religious faith might be 
as firm and clear as any proposition whatever, so that 
I need not be under the least uneasiness, when it 
should be attacked. Johnso^jt. ^* Sir, you cannot 
answer, all objections. You have demonstration for a 
First Cause: you see he must be good as well as 
power&l, because there is nothing to make him other- 
wise, and goodness of itself is preferable. Yet you 
have against this, what is very certain, the unhandi- 
ness of human life. This, however, gives us reason, 
to hope for a future state of compensation, that there 
may be a perfect system. But of that we were not 
sure, till we bad a positive , revelation." I told him, 
that his " Rasselas' had often made me unhappy; for 
it represented the misery of human life so well, and 
so convincingly to a thinking mind, th^t if at any 
time the impression wore ofiP, and I felt myself easy, 
I began to suspect some delusion. 

On Monday, April 20, I found him at home in the 
morning. We talked of a gentleman who we appre- 
hended was gradually involving his circumstances by 
bad management. Johnson. ^^ Wasting a foi*tuue is 
evaporation by a thousand imperceptible means. If 
it weiVQ 4 stream, they'd stop it. You must speak to 
him- It is really miser9,ble. Were he a gamester, it 
could be sa^id he had hopes of winning. Were he a 
l^Qkrupt in trade, he might have grown rich ; but he 
bAS neither spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare. 
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He does not spend &ist enough to have pleasure from 
it. He has the crime of prodigality^ and the wretch- 
edness of parsimony. If a man is killed in a duel^ he 
is killed as many a one has heen killed ; hut it is a 
sad thing for a man to lie down and die ; to bleed to 
deaths because he has not fortitude enough to sear 
the wound, or even to stitch it up." I cannot but 
pause a moment to admire the fecundity of fancy, and 
choice of language, which in this instance, and, indeed, 
<Mi almost all occasions, he displayed. It was well ob- 
served by Dr. Percy, now Bisnop of Dromore, " The 
conversation of Johnson is strong and clear, and may 
be compared to an antique statue, where every vein 
and muscle is distinct and bold. Ordinary conversa-i 
tion resembles an inferiour cast." 

On Saturday, April 25, I dined wiih him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, with the learned Dr. Musgrare,^ 
Counsellor Leiand of Ireland, son to the historian, 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, and some more ladies. ^* The 
Project," a new poem, was read to the company by 
Dr. Musgrave. Johnson. " Sir, it has no power. 
Were it not for the well-known names with which it 
is filled, it would be nothing : the names carry the 
poet, not the poet the names." Musorave. *' A 
temporary poem always entertains us." Johnson. 
" So does an account of the criminals hanged yester- 
day entertain us." 

He proceeded;— ^^^ Demosthenes Taylor, as he was 
called (that is, the Editor of Demosthenes), was the 
most silent man, the merest statue of a man, that I 
have ever seen. I once dined in company with him, 
and all he said during the whole time was no more 
than Richard. How a man should say only Richard, 

1 [Samud Musgxave) M. D. Editor of Eurimdes, and authour 
of ^^Dissertadons on the Grecian Mythology/ &c puUi^ed in 
17829 jiflter his death, by Mr. Tyrwhitt.v M.] 
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it is not easy to undgine. But it was thus: Dr. 
Douglas was talking of Dr. Zachary Grey^ and 
ascribing to him something that was written by Dr. 
Richard Grey. So^ to correct him^ Taylor said^ 
(imitating his affected sententious emphasis and nod) 
* Richard: " 

Mrs. Cholmondeley^ in a high flow of spirits^ exhi- 
bited some lively sallies of hyperbolical compliment 
to Johnson^ with whom shehaa been long acquainted^ 
and was very easy. He was quick in catching the 
manner of the moment, and answered her somewha* 
in the style of the hero of a romance, '^ Madam^ you 
crown me with unfculing laurels." 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pamphlet 
meant a prose piece. Johnson. " No, sir* A few 
sheets of poetry unbound are a pamphlet,* as much as 
a few sheets of prose." Musorave. '^ A pamphlet 
may be understood to mean a poetical piece m West- 
minster-Hall, that is, in formal language; but in 
common language it is imderstood to mean prose." 
Johnson, (and here was one of the many instances of 
his knowing clearly and telling exactly how a thing 
is). ^' A pamphlet is understood in common language 
to mean prose, only from this, that there is so much 
more prose written than poetry ; as when we say a 
book, prose is understood ror the same reason, though 
a book may as well be in poetry as in prose. . We 
understand what is most general, and we name. what 
is less frequent." 

We talked of a lady's verses on Ireland. Miss 

1 [Dr. Johnson is here perfectly correct, and is supported by 
the usage of preceding writers. So in Musarum Delici^, a 
collection of poems, 8vo. 1656, (the writer is speaking of Suck« 
ling^s play entitled Aglau&a, printed in folio) : 

^^ This great voluminous pamphlet may be said 
To be like one, that hath more hair than head**' M<] ^ 
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Reynolds. ^ Harie you seen them, sir ?" Johnson. 
" No, madam, I have seen a translation from Horace, 
by one of her daughters. She shewed it me." Miss 
Reynolds. " And how was it, sir ?" Johnson. 
*' Why, very well for a young Miss's verses ; — that is 
to say, compared with excellence, nothing ; but, very 
well, for the person who wrote them. I am vexed at 
being shewn verses in that manner." Miss Reynolds. 
'' But if they should be good, why not give them 
hearty praise ?" Johnson. " Why, madam, because 
I have not then got the better of my bad humour 
from having been shewn them. You must consider, 
madam; beforehand they may be bad, as well as 
good. Nobody has a right to put another under such 
a difficulty, that he must either hurt the person by 
•telling the truth, or hurt himself by telling what is 
not true." Boswbll. ''A man often ^ews his 
writings to people of eminence, to obtain from them, 
either from their good-nature, or from their not being 
able to tell the truth firmly, a commendation, of 
which he may afterwards avail himself." Johnson. 
'' Very true, sir. Therefore the man, who is asked 
by an authour, what he thinks of his work, is put to 
the torture, and is not obliged to speak the truth ; so 
that what he says is not considered as his opinion ; 
yet he has said it, and cannot retract it; and this 
authour, when mankind are hunting him with a ca- 
nister at his tail, can say, ' I would not have pub- 
lished, had not Johnson, or Reynolds, or Musgrave, 
or some other good judge, commended the work.' Yet 
I consider it as a very difficult question in conscience, 
whether one should advise a man not to publish a 
work, if profit be his object ; for the man may say, 
* Had it not been for you, I should have had the 
money.' Now you cannot be sure ; for you have only 
your own opinion, and the publick may think very 
diffisrently." Sir Joshua Reynolds. ^' You must 

VOL. IV, P 
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upoB sucli an occasion have two judgements; one as 
to the real value of the work, the other as to what 
may please the general taste at the time." Johnson. 
^' But you can be sure of neither ; and therefore I 
should scruple much to give a suppressive vote. Both 
Goldsmith's comedies were once refused ; his first by 
Oarrlck, his second by Colman^ who was prevailed on 
at last by much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, to 
bring it on. His ' Vicar of Wakefield' I myself did 
not think would have had much success. It was 
written and sold to a bookseller, before his 'Tra- 
veller ;' but published after ; so little expectation had 
the bookseller from it. Had it been sold after the 
' Traveller,' he might have had twice as much money 
for it, though sixty guineas was no mean price. The 
bookseller had the 'i^vantase of Goldsmitn's reputa- 
tion from ' The Traveller' m the sale, though Gold- 
smith had it not in selling the copy." Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. " The Beggar's Opera affords a proof 
how strangely people wOl differ in opinion about a 
literary performance. Burke thinks it has no merit." 
Johnson. '^ It was refused by one of the houses ; but 
I should have thought it would succeed, not from any 
great excellence in the writing, but from the novelty, 
^and the general spirit and gaiety of the piece, which 
keeps the audience always attentive, and dismisses 
them in good humour." 

We went to the drawing-room, where was a consi- 
derable increase of company. Several of us got round 
Dr. Johnson, and complained that he would not pre 
us an exact catalogue of his works, that there might 
be a complete edition. He smiled, and evaded our 
entreaties. That he intended to do it, I have no 
doubt, because I have heard him say so ; and I have 
in my nossession an imperfect list, fairly written out, 
which ne entitles Historia Studiorum, I once got 
from one of his friends a list, which there was pretty 
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good reason to suppose was accurate^ for it was written 
down in his presence by this friend^ who enumerated 
each article aloud^ and had some of them mentioned 
to him by Mr. Levett, in concert with whom it was 
made out ; and Johnson^ who heard all this^ did not 
contradict it. But when I shewed a copy of this list 
to him^ and mentioned the evidence for its exactness, 
he laughed and said, " I was willing to let them go 
on as they pleased, and never interfered." Upon 
which I read it to him, article by article, and got him 
positively to own or refuse ; and then, having obtained 
certainty so far, I got some other articles confirmed 
by him directly, and afterwards, from time to time, 
made additions under his sanction. 
' His friend, Edward Cave, having been mentioned, 
he told us, '' Cave used to sell ten thousand of ' The 
Gentleman's Magazine ;' yet such was then his mi- 
nute attention and Mudety that the sale should not 
suffer the smallest decrease, that he would name a 
par|;icular person who he heard had talked of leaving 
off the Magazine, and would say, ' Let us have some* 
thing good next month.' " 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some 
dispositions. Johnson. *^ No man was borii a miser, 
beoiuse no man was born to possession. Every man 
is bom cupidus'^esirous of getting ; but not avarus, 
*— desirous of keeping." Bosweli^. " I have heard 
•M Mr. Sheridan maintain, with much ingenuity, 
that a complete miser is a happy man ; a miser who 
gives himself wholly to the one passion of saving." 
Johnson. " That is flying in the face of all the world, 
who have called an avaricious man a miser, because 
he is miserable. No, sir ; a man who both spends and 
saves money is the happiest man, because he has both 
enjoyments." 

Tne conversation having turned on Bon^Mots, he 
quoted, from one of the Ana^ an exquisite instance of 
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flattery in a maid of honour in France, who being 
asked by the Queen what o'clock it was, answered^ 
'' What your Majesty pleases." He admitted that 
Mr. Burke's classical pun upon Mr. Wilkes*s being 
carried on the shoulders of the mob. 



•« ^ numeritque fsrtur 

Lege tolutusy'' 



»f 



was admirable; and though he was strangely un- 
willing to allow to that extraordinary man the talent 
of wit, * he also laughed with approbation at another 
of his playfiil conceits ; which was, that ^* Horace 
has in one line given a description of a good desirable 
manour : 

^ Est modus in rebuty sunt certi denique fines;'* * 

that is to say, a modus as to the tithes, and certain 
Jines.'' 

He observed, ^^ A man cannot with propriety speak 

1 See this question fiilly inyestigated in the Notes upon voj 
^ Jouinal of a Tour to the Hebrides,'* edit 3, p. 21, «< teq. And 
here, as a lawyer mindful of the maxim Suum cuique tAbuito^ I 
cannot forbear to mention, that the additional Note beginning 
with '' I find since the former edition,'* is not mine, but was 
obligingly furnished by Mr. Malone, who was so kind as to super- 
intend the press while I was in Scotland, and the first part of the 
second edition was printing. He would not allow me to ascribe 
it to its proper authour ; but, as it is exquisitely acute and ele- 
gant, I take this opportunity, without his knowledge, to do him 
justice. 

2 [This, as both Mr. Bindley and Dr. Kearney have observed 
to me, is the motto to ** An Enquiry into Customary Estates and 
Tenant's Rights, &c — with some considerations for restraining ex- 
ctssivefines,^* By Everard Fleetwood, Esq. 8vo. 1731. But it 
is, probably, a mere coincidence. Mr. Burke perhaps never saw 
Ihat pamphlet M.] 
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of himself^ eiccept he relates simple facts ; as, ' I was 
at Richmond :' or what depends on mensuration ; as, 
'I am six feet high.* He is sure he has heen ^t 
Richmond ; he is sure he is six feet high : but he 
cannot be sure he is wise, or that he has any other 
excellence. Then, all censure of a man*s Velf is 
oblique praise. It is in order to shew how much he 
can spare. It has all the invidiousness of self-praise, 
and all the reproach of falsehood.'* Boswell. 
'^ Sometimes it may proceed from a man's strong 
consciousness of his faults being observed. He 
knows that others would throw him down, and 
therefore he had better lie down softly of his own 
accord." 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged to dine at 
General Paoli's, where, as I have already observed, I 
was still entertained in elegant hospitality, and with 
all the ease and comfort of a home. I caUed on him, 
and ' accompanied him in a hackney-coach. We 
stopped first at the bottom of Hedge-lane, into which 
he went to leave a letter, ^' with good news for a poor 
man in distress," as he told me. I did not question 
him particularly as to this. He himself orten re- 
sembled Lady Bolingbroke*s lively description of 
Pope : that '^ he was un politique aux ckoux et aux 
raves" He would say, '^ I dine to-day in Grosvenor- 
square;" this might be with a Duke; or, perhaps, 
^^ I dine to*day at the other end of the town :" or, 
** A gentleman of great eminence called on me yester- 
day."— He loved tibus to keep things floating m con- 
jecture : Omne ignotum pro magnifico est, I believe 
I ventured to dissipate the cloim, to unveil the my- 
stery, more freely and frequently than any of his 
friends. We stopped again at Wirgman's, the well- 
known toy-shop, in St. Jameses-street, at the comer 
of St. James's-place, to which he had been directed, 
but not clearly, for he searched about some time, and 

p3 
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could not find it at first; and said^ '' To direct One 
only to a comer shop is toying with one." I suppose 
he meant this as a play upon the urord toy^ it was 
the first time that I knew him stoop to sudi sport* 
After he had been some time in the shop^ he sent for 
me to come out of the coach^ and help him to choose 
a pair of silver buckles, as those he had were too 
small. Probably this alteration in dress had been 
suggested by Mrs. Thrale, by associating with whom^ 
his external appearance was much improved. He got 
better clothes; and the dark colour, from which he 
never deviated, was enlivened by metal buttons. His 
wigs, too, were much better ; and during their tra*^ 
vels in France, he was furnished with a Paris-made 
wig, of handsome construction. This choosing of 
silver buckles was a negotiation : '^ Sir (said he), I 
will not have the ridiculous large ones now in £adbion ; 
and I will give no more than a guinea for a pair.'* 
Such were the principles of the business ;^ and, after 
some examination, he was fitted. As we drove along, 
I found him in a talking humour, of which I availed 
myself. Boswell. '^ I was this morning in Ridley's 
shop, sir; and was told, that the collection called 
' Johnsoniana' has sold very much." Johnsok. 
'^ Yet the ' Journey to the Hebrides* has not had a 
great sale." ^ Boswell. '' That is strange." John« 
SON. ^' Yes, sir ; for in that book I have told the 
world a great deal that they did not know before." 
J^oswjBLL. '^ I drank chocolate, sir, this morning 

1 Here he dther was mistaken, or had a difoent nodon of an 
extensive sale from what is ffenerally entertained : for the fiict is, 
that four thousand copies <n diat excellent work wove sold very 
quickly. A new edition has been printed since his death, berides 
mat in the collection of his works. 

[Another edition has been printed since Mr. Boswell wrote the 
above, besides repeated editions in the general collfiction of his 
works during the last ten years. M.] 
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With Mr. Eld ; and, to my no small surprise^ found 
him to be a Staffordshire Whig, a being wfaidi I did 
not beliere had existed." Johnson. *' Sir, there are 
rascals in all countries.'* Boswell. '^ Eld said, a Tory 
was a creature generated between a non-juring parson 
and one's grandmother." Johnson. ^' And I have 
always said, the first Whig was the Devil." Bos-* 
WELL. '^ He certainly was, sir. The DevU was im- 
patient of subordination ; he was the first who resisted 
power: 

* Better to ragn in Hell, tiian senre in Heayen.* " 

At General Paoli's were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr« 
Langton, Marchese Gherardi of Lombardy, and Mr. 
John Spottiswoode the younger, of Spottiswoode,* 
the solicitor. At this time fears of an mvasion were 
circulated; to obviate which, Mr. Spottiswoode ob« 
served, that Mr. Eraser the engineer, who had lately 
come firom Dunkirk, said, that the French had the 
aame fears of us. Johnson. '^ It is thus that mutual 
cowardice keeps us in peace. Were one half of man- 
kind brave, and one half cowards, the brave would be 
always beating the cowards. Were all brave, they 
would lead a very uneasy life.; all would be continu- 
sdhr fighting : but being all oowards^ we go on very 
well." 

We talked of drinking wine. Johnson. ^* I require 
wine, only when I am alone. I have then often 
wish^ for it, and often taken it."' Spottiswoode. 
*^ What, by way of a companion, sir ?" Johnson. 

1 In the phxageology of Soodand, I should have said, *^ Mr. 
John Spottiswoode the joanges, of that iffir." Johnson knew that 
sense of the word very well, and has thus explained it m his Die- 
tionaiy, voce Ilk — ^^ It also signifies ^ the same ;* as, Mackintosh 
of that Uky denotes a gentleman whose siuname and the title of 
lus estate are the same.** 
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" To get rid of myself^ to send myself away«. Wine 
gives great pleasure; and ev^ry pleasure is of itself a 
good. It is a good, unless Counterbalanced by eidl. 
A man may have a strong reason not to drink wine; 
and that may be greater than the pleasure. Wine 
makes a man better pleased with himself. I do not 
say that it makes him more pleasing to others. 
Sometimes it does. But the danger is, that while a 
man grows better pleased with himself, he may be 
growing less pleasing to others.* Wine gives a |ua& 
nothing. It neither gives him knowledge nor wit ; 
it only animates a man, and enables him to bring out 
what a dread of the company has repressed. It only 
puts in motion what has been locked up in frost. But 
this may be good, or it may be bad." Spottiswoode. 
*^ So, sir, wine is a key which opens a box ; but this 
box may be either full or empty ?'* Johnson. " Nay, 
sir, conversation is the key: wine is a pick-lock, 
which forces open the box, and injures it. A man 
should cultivate his mind so as to have tiiat confidence 
and readiness without wine, which wine gives.*' 'Bos- 
well. '^ The great difficulty of resisting wine is 
from benevolence. For instance, a good worthy man 
asks you to taste his wine, which he has had twenty ' 
years in his cellar." Johnson. ^^ Sir, all this notion 
about benevolence arises^from a man's imagining him- 
self to be of more importance to others, than he really 
is. They don't care a farthing whether he drinks 
wine or not." Sir Joshua Reynolds. '* Yes, they 
do for the time." Johnson. " For the time !—If 

1 It is observed in Waller's life, in the Biographia Britannicay 
that he drank only water ; and that while he sat in a company 
who were drinking wine, ^' he 'had the dexterity to accommodate 
his discourse to the pitch of theirs as it sunk,** If excess in 
drinking be meant, the remark is acutely just. But surdy, a 
moderate use of wine gives a gaiety of spirits which water-drinkers 
know not. 
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they care this minute, they forget it the next. And 
as for the good worthy man ^ how do you know he is 
good and worthy? No good and worthy man will 
insist upon another man's drinking wine. As to the 
wine twenty years in the cellar,— *of ten men, three 
say this, merely because they must say something ; 
three are telling a lie, when they say they hare had 
the wine twenty years ; — ^three would rather save the 
wine ;— -one, perhaps, cares. I allow it is something 
to please one's company; and people are always 
pleased with those who pfiu*take pleasure with them. 
But after a man has brought himself to relinquish the 
great personal pleasure which arises from drinking 
wine, any other consideration is a trifle. To pleaae 
othei^ by drinking wine, is something onlv, if there 
he nothing against it. I should, however^ be sorry to 
offend worthy men : 

' Caistibe the vene, how well so e*er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe.* ** 

BoswELL. '* Curst be the spring, the boater.*' John- 
son. '* But let us consider what a sad thing it would 
be, if we were obliged to drink or* do any thing else 
that may happen to be agreeable to the company 
where we are. Langton. " By the same rule you 
must join with u gang of cut-purses." Johnson. 
" Yes, sir : but yet we must do justice to wine ; we 
must allow it the power it possesses. To make a 
man pleased with himself, let me tell you, is doing a 
very great thing : 



^ Si patriot volumut^ ti Nobis vivere cari,^ 



»» 



I was at this time myself a water-drinker, upon 
trial, by Johnson's recommendation. Johnson* 
'' Boswell is a bolder combatant than Sir Joshua : he 
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argues for wine without the hdp of wine ; but Sir 
Joshua with it." Sir Joshua Reynolds. '* But to 
please one*s company is a strong motive." Johnson, 
(who, from drinking only water, supposed every body 
who drank wine to be elevated). " I wori't argue any 
more with you, sir. You are too far gOne.*' Sir 
Joshua. -^ I should have thought so indeed, sir, had 
I made such a, speech as you have now done." John- 
son, (drawing himself in, and I really thought blush- 
ing). ^'Nay, don't be angry. I did not mean to 
offend you." Sir Joshua. ^^ At first the taste of 
wine was disagreeable to me ; but I brought myself 
to drink it, that I might be like other people. The 
pleasiire of drinking wine is so connected with pleas- 
ing your company, that altogether there is something 
of social goodness in it/' Johnson. ^^ Sir, this is only 
saying the same thing over again." Sir Joshua. 
** No, this is new." Johnson. ** You put it in new 
words, but it is an (dd thought. JThis is one of the 
disadvantages of wine, it makes a man mistake words 
for thoughts." Boswell. ^'I think it is a new 
thought ; at least, it is in a new attitude" Johnson. 
'' Nay> sir, it is only in a new coat ; or an old coat 
with a new £%cing. (Then laughing heartily) It is 
the old dog in a n^w doublet. — ^An extraordinary in<* 
stapes, showever, may occur where a man*s patron will 
do nothing for hin), unless he will dr^nk : there may 
be a good reason for drinking." 

J mentioned a nobleman, who I believed W9S really 
uneasy, if his company would not drink hard. John- 
son. ^' That is from having had people about him 
whom he has been accustomed to command.*' Bos- 
well. '^ Supposing I should be tete-d-tele with him 
at table.*' Johnson* '' Sir, there is no more reason 
fer your drinking with Mm, than his being ^ber with 
yoM." BoswELL. " Why that is true ; for it would 
do him les$ hurt to be sober^ than it would do me to 
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get drank.'* Johnson. *^ Yes, sir ; and from what 
I have heard' of him, one would not wish to sacrifice 
himself to sudi a man. If he must always have 
somebody to drink with him, he should buy a slave, 
and then he would be sore to have it. They who 
submit to drink as another pleases, make themselves 
his slaves." Boswell. ^^ But, sir, you Vill surely 
make allowance for the duty of hospitality. A gentle* 
man, who loves drinking, comes to visit me." John- 
son. ^' Sir, a man knows whom he visits ; he comes 
to the table of a sober man." Boswell. '^ But, sir, 
you and I should not have been so well received in 
the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had not drunk with 
our worthy friends. Had 'I drunk water only as you 
did, . tliey would not have been so cordial." Johnson. 
'' Sir William Temple mentions, that in his travels 
through the Netheriands he had two or three gentle* 
men with him ; and when a bumper was necessary, 
he put it on them. Were I to travel again through 
the islands, I would have Sir Joshua with me to tdke 
the bumpers." Boswbll. *^ But, sir, let me put a 
case. Suppose Sir Joshua should take a jaunt into 
Scotland ; he dees me the honour to pay me a visit at 
my house in the country ; I am overjoyed at seeing 
him ; . we are quite by ourselves ; shall I unsociably 
and churlishly let him sit drinking by himself? No, 
no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not be treated so ; 
1 130111 take a bottle with you.*' 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being mentioned. 
Johnson. '^ Fifteen years ago I should have gone to 
see her." Spottiswoodb. '^ Because she was fifteen 
years younger?" Johnson. ''No, sir; but ndw 
•they have a trick of putting every thing into the 
news-papers." 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the 

.introductory stanzas of the first book of Tasso^s 

'' Jerusalem," which he did, and then Johnson found 
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fault with the simile of sweetening the edges of a cup 
for a child, being transferred from Lucretius into an 
epick poem. The General said he did not imag^e 
Homer's poet^ was so ancient as is supposed, be- 
cause he ascribes to a Greek Colony circumstances of 
refinement not found in Greece itself at a later period, 
when Thucydides wrote. Johnson. " I recollect 
but one passage quoted by Thucydides from Homer, 
which is not to be found in our copies of Homer's 
works; I am for the antiquity of Homer, and think 
that a Grecian colony by being nearer Persia might 
be more refined than the mother country." 

' On Wednesday, April 29> I dined wiu him at Mr. 
Allan Ramsay's, where were Lord Binning, Dr. Ro- 
bertson the nistorian. Sir Joshua Reynold, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Boscawen, widow of the Admiral', 
and mother of the present Viscount Falmouth ; (k 
whom, if it be not presumptuous in me to praise her, 
I would say, that her manners are the most agreeable, 
and her conversation the best, of any lady with whom 
I ever had the happiness to be acquainted. Before 
Johnson came we talked a good deal of him ; Ram- 
say said, he had always found him a very polite man, 
and that he treated him with great respect, which he 
did very sincerely. I said, 1 worshipped him. Ro- 
bertson. ^^ But sonfie of you spoil him ; you should 
not worship him; you should worship no man." 
BoswELL. " I cannot help worshipping him, he is so 
much superiour to other men." Robertson. *' In 
criticism, and in wit and conversation, he is no doubt 
very excellent ; but in other respects he is not above 
other men : he will believe any thing, and will stre- 
nuously defend the most minute circumstance con- 
nected with the Church of England." Boswell. 
'^Believe me. Doctor, you are much. mistaken as to 
this ; for when you talk with him calmly in private, 
he is very libenu in his way of thinking/' RoBEaiv 
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SON. '^He and I have been always very gracious; 
the first time I met him was one evening at Strahan's, 
when he had just had an unlucky altercation with 
Adam Smithy to whom he had bcMen so roughs that 
Str^an, after Smith was gone, had remonstrated 
with him, and told him that I was coming soon, and 
that he was uneasy to think that he might behave in 
the same manner to tne. ' No, no, sir (said John** 
son), I warrant you Robertson and I shall do very 
well.' Accordingly he was gentle and good-humoured 
and courteous with me, the whole evening; and he 
has been so upon every occasion that we have met 
since. I have often said (laughing), that I have been 
in a great measure indebted to Smith for my good 
reception." Boswbll. '^ His power of reasoning is 
very strong, and he has a peculiar art of drawing dia* 
racters, which is as rare as good portrait painting." 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. " He is undoubtedly ad- 
mirable in this ; but, in order to mark the characters 
which he draws, he overcharges them, and gives 
people more than they really have, whether of good 
or bad." 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus talk- 
ing 80 easily, arrive, than we were all as quiet as a 
school upon the entrance of the head-master; and 
were very soon sat down to a table covered with such 
variety of good things/ as contributed not a little to. 
dispose him to be pleased. 

Ramsay. ^^ I am old enough to have been a con- 
temporary of Pope. His poetry was highly admired 
in his life-time, more a great deal than after his 
death." Johnson. ^' Sir, it has not been less ad- 
mired since his death ; no authours ever had so mudh 
fame in their own life-time as Pope smd Voltaire; 
and Pope's poetry has been as much admired since 
his death as during his life; it has only not been as 
much talked of, but that is owing to its being now 

VOL. IV. g 
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more distant^ and people having other writings to 
talk of. Virgil is less talked of than Pope^ and 
Homer is less talked of than Virgil ; but they are not 
less admired. We must read what the world reads 
at the moment. It has been maintained that this 
superfetation^ this teeming of the press in modem 
times^ is prejudicial to good literature^ because it 
obliges us to read so much of what is of inferiour 
value^ in order to be in the fashion; so that better 
works are neglected for want of time^ because a man 
will have more gratification of his vanity in con- 
versation^ irom having read modern books^ than from 
having read the best works of antiquity. But it 
must be considered^ that we have now more know- 
ledge generally diffused; all oui> ladies read now^ 
which is a great extension. Modem writers arethe 
moons of literature ; they shine with reflected lights 
with light borrowed from the ancients. Greece ap- 
pears to me to be the fountain of knowledge ; Rome 
of elegance." Ramsay. '' I suppose Homer's ^ Iliad' 
to be a collection of pieces which had been written 
before his time. I should like to see a translation of 
it in poetical prose^ like the book of Ruth or Job." 
Robertson. *^ Would you. Dr. Johnson, who are 
master of the English language, but try your hand 
upon a part of it." Johnson. " Sir, you could not 
read it without the pleasure of verse." ^ 

We talked of antiquarian researches. Johnson. 
'^ All that is really knoton of the ancient state of 
Britain is oontabed in a few pages. We can know 
no more than what the old writers have told us ; yet 
what large books have we upon it, the whole of 

1 This expmment, which Madame Bacier made in vain, has 
since heen tried in our own language, hy the editor of '^ Ossian," and 
we must either think very meanly of his abilities, or allow that Dr. 
Johnson was in the li^ht And Mr. Cowper, a ' man of real 
genius, has miserably foiled in his blank verse tmnslation. 
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wMch^ exceptiiig such parts as are taken from tboee 
old writers^ is all a dream, such as Whitaker's ' Man- 
chester/ I have heard Henry's ' History of Britain' 
well spoken of: I am told it is carried oh in separate 
divisions, as the civO^ the military, the religious his- 
toiy; I wish much to have one branch well done, 
and that is the history of manners, of common life." 
Robertson. *' Henry should have applied his at- 
tention to that alone, which is enough n>r any man ; 
and he might have found a great deal scattered in 
various books, had he read solely with that view. 
' Henry erred in not selling his first volume at a mo« 
derate price to the booksellers, that they might have 
pushed him on till he had got reputation. I sold 
my '^ History of Scotland' at a moderate price, as a 
work by which the booksellers might either gain or 
not; "and Cadell has told me, that Millar and he 
have got six thousand pounds by it. I afterwards 
received a much higher price for my writings. An 
authour should sell his first work for what the book- 
sellers will give, till it shall appear whether he is an 
authour of merit, or, which is the same thing as to 
purchase-money^ an authour who pleases the pub- 
lick." 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the character of a 
certain nobleman j that he was one of the strongest- 
minded men that ever lived; that he would sit in 
company quite sluggish, while there was nothing to 
call forth his intellectual vigour; but the moment 
that any important subject was started, for instance, 
how this country is to be defended against a French 
invaston^ he would rouse himself, and sh^w his e^« 
traordinary talents with the most powerful ability and 
animation^ Johnson. *' Yet this man cut his own 
throat. The true strong and> sound mind is the 
mind that can embrace equally great things and 
small. No\f I am toW the King pf Prussifi will say 
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to a serraht^ * Bring me a lx>ttle of such a irine^ 
which came in such a year ; it lies in such a comer 
of the cellars.' I would have a man great in great 
things, and elegant in little things." He said to me 
afterwards, when we were by ourselves, " Robertson 
was in a mighty romantick humour, he talked di. one 
whom he did not know ; but I downed him with the 
King of Prussia." — " Yes, sir (said I), you threw a 
bottle at his head." 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, concern- 
ing whom both Robertson and Ramsay agreed that 
he had a ccmstant firmness of mind ; tor after a la- 
borious day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares and 
anxieties, he would sit down witn his sisters and be 
qmte cheerful and good-humoured. Such a dis« 
position, it was observed, was a happy gift of nature. 
Johnson. " I do not think so ; a man has from 
nature a certain portion of mind ; the use he makes 
of it depends upon his own free wilL That a man 
has always the same firmness of mind, I do not say; 
because every man feels his mind less firm at one 
time than another ; but I think, a man's being , in a 
good or bad humour depends upon his will."'"^!, 
however, could not help thinking that a man's hu« 
mour ia often uncontroulable by his will* 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. ^' A 
man (said he) may choose whether he will have 
abstemiousness and knowledge, or claret and igno« 
rance^" Dr. Robertson (who is very c(»npanionable) 
was beginning to dissent as to the proscription of 
daret. Johnson, (with a placid smile). " Nay, sir, 
you shall not difier with me ; as I have said that the 
man is most perfect who takes in the most things, I 
am for knowledge and claret." Robbrtson, (holding 
a glass of generous claret in his hand). " Sir, I can 
only drink your health." Johnson. ^' Sir, I should 
he sorry if i/ou should be ever in such a state as to 
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be able to do nothing more." Robertson. " Dr. 
Johnson^ allow me to say^ that in one respect I hare 
the advanta^ of you; when you were in Scotland 
you would not come to hear any of our preachers, 
whereas, when I am here, I attend your publick 
worship without scruple, and indeed, with great satis- 
fection." Johnson. " Why, sir, that is not so ex- 
traordinary: the King of Siam sent amhassadours to 
Louis the* Fourteenth ; but Louis the Fourteenth 
sent none to the King of Siam." * 

Here my friend for once discoyered a want of know- 
ledge or forgetfidness ; for Louis the Fourteenth did 
send an embassy to the King of Siani,^ and the Abb6 
Choisi, who was employed in it, published an accoimt 
of it in two volumes. 

Next day, Thursday, April SO, I found him at 
home "by himself. Johnson. " Well, sir, Ramsay 
gave us a splendid dinner. I love Ramsay. You 
will not find a man in whose conversation there is 
more instruction, more information, and more elegance, 
than in Ramsay*s." Boswell. ^^ What I admire in 
Ramsay, is his continuing to be so young." John- 
son '^ Why, yes, sir, it is to be admired. I value 
myself upon this, that there is nothing of the old 
man in my conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and 
I have no more of it than at twenty-eight." Bos- 
well. '^ But, sir, would not you wish to know old 
age ? He who is never an old man, does not know the 
whole of human' life ; for old age is one of the divi- 
sions of it." Johnson. *' Nay, sir, what talk is 
this?" Boswell. *' I mean, sir, the Sphinx's de- 
scription of it;— •morning, noon, and night. I would 

1 Mrs. Piozad confidendy mentions this as having passed in 
Scotland. *'*' Anecdotes,'* p. 62. 

. 2 [TheAbb^deChoisi was sent by Louis XIV. on an embassy: 
to the Kmgj>f Siam m 1683, with a view, it has been said, to 
convert the King of that country to Christianity. 1^. > 

q3 
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know nighty as well as morning and noon/' John* 
SON. ^^ What^ sir^ would you know what it is to feel 
the erils of old age? Would you have the gout? 
Would you have decrepitude; P^'^^-Seeing him heated^ 
I w^ld not argue any fstrther ; hut I was confident 
that I was in the right. I would^ in due time, be a 
Nestor^ an elder of the people ; and there should be 
some difference between the conversation of twenty- 
eight and sixty-eight.^ A grave picture should not 
be gay. There is a serene^ solemn^ placid old age. 
Johnson. *^ Mrs. Thrale's mother said of me what 
flattered me much. A clergyman was complaining of 
want of society in the country where he lived ; and 
said, ' They talk of runU ;* (that is, young cows)-* 
' Sir (said Mrs. Salusbury), Mr. Johnson would learn 
to talk of runts:' meamng that 'I was a man who 
would make the most of my situation, whatever it 
was." He added, " I thinir myself a very polite 



man." 



On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's, where there was a very large 

1 [Johnson dearlv meant (what the aolhoar has often elsewhere 
mentioned), that he had none of the Ustlessness of <M age, that he 
had the same activity and energy <if mind as fenaerly ; not that 
a man of sixty-eight mig^t daace in a publick assembly with as 
much propriety as he could at twenty-eight His oonversation, 
being the product of much yarious knowle^e, great acuteness, and 
extraordinary wit, was equally well suited to every period of life ; 
and as in his youth it probably did not exhibit any unbecoming 
levity^ so certainly in his later years it was. totally free from the 
garrulity and qumilousness of old ag& M.] 

2 [Such is the signification of this word in Scotland, and it 
should seem in Wales. (See Skinner in v.) But the heifers of 
Scotland apd Wales, when brought to England, being always 
Mnaller than those of this country, the word rutU has acquired a 
secondary sense, and generally sigziifies a heifer diminutive in size, 
tmall beyond the ordinary growth of, that animal; and in this 
sense alone the word is acloiowledged b^ Dr. JofansoD, in his Dn^ 
tionaiy. M.] 
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company^ and a great deal of conversatioii ; but owing 
to some eircitnistanoe whidi I cannot now recollect^ I 
Iiave no record of any part of it, except that there 
were aeyeral peqple there by 110 means of the John* 
flooian sdiool ; so that less attenti<m was paid to him 
than usoal, which pat 1^ oat of homoor ; and upon 
some imaginary offence from me, he attacked me with 
such rudeness, that I was vexed and angry, because it 
gave those persons an opportunity of enlarging upon 
his supposed ferocity, and ill treatment of his best 
friends. I was so much hurt, and had my pride so 
much roused, that I kept away from him for a week ; 
and, perhaps, might hare kept away much Ionger> 
nay, gone to Scotland without seeing him again, had 
not we fortunately met and been reconciled. To 
such unhappy chances are human friendships liable. 

On Frioay, May 8, 1 dined with him at Mr. Lang- 
ton's. I was reserved and silent, which I suppose he 
perceived, and might recollect the cause. After 
dinner, when Mr. Langton was called out of the 
ro<mi, and we were by ourselves, he drew his chair 
near to mine, and said, in a tone of conciliating 
courtesy, " Well> how have you done ?" Boswell. 
" Sir, you have made me very uneasy by your be- 
haviour to ine when we were last at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's. You know, my dear sir, no]man has a greater 
respect and affection for you> 'or would sooner go to 
the end of the worla to serve you. Now to tr^t me 
so — '' He insisted that I had interrupted him, 
which I assured him was not the case ; and proceeded 
•— *" But why tresrt me so before people who neither 
love you nor me ?" Johnson. " Well, I am sorry 
for it: I'll make it up to you twenty different ways, 
as you please." Boswell. *^ I said to-day to Sir 
Joshua, when he observed that you tossed me some- 
times — I don't care how often, or how high he tosses 
me, when only friends are present, for then I fall upon 
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soft gpounds but I do not like felling on stones/ 
which is the case when enemies are present.«— I think 
tjiis a pretty good image^ sir." Johnson. " Sir, it 
is one of the happiest I have ever heard." 

The truth is^ there was no venom in the wounds 
which he inflicted at any time^ unless they were 
irritated by some malignant infusion by other hands. 
We were instantly as cordial again as eyer^ and 
joined in hearty laugh at some ludicrous but innocent 
peculiarities of one of our friends. Boswell, *' Do 
you thinks sir^ it is always culpiable to laugh at a man 
to his face ?" Johnson. " Why, sir, that depends 
upon the man and the thing. If it is a slight ipan, 
^nd a slight thing, you may; for you take nothing 
valuable from him." 

He said, ^^ I read yesterday Dr. Blair's sermon on 
Deyotipn, from the text ' Cornelius, a devout man.* 
His doctrine is the best limited, the best expressed : 
there is the most warmth without fanaticism, the 
most rational transport. There is one part of it 
which I disapprove, and I'd have him correct it; 
which is, that ' he who does not feel joy in religion 
is far from the kingdom of Heaven !' there are many 
good men whose fear of God predominates over their 
iQvCf It may discourage. It was rashly paid. A 
noble sermon it is indeed. I wish Blair would come 
over to the Church of England." 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the '^ flow of 
talk" went on. An eminent authour being men« 
tioned ;^— Johnson. ^' He is not a pleasant mail. 
His conversation is neither instructive nor brilliant. 
H9 deep not talk as if impelled by any fulness of 
knowledge or vivacity of imagination. His conversa» 
tion is lue th^t of tiny other sensible man. He talks 
with no wish either to inform or to hear, but only 

becai^se he thinks it does not beoome 1 .■ > ■ i. 

to sit in a company ai^d say nothing." 
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Mr. Langton having r^fieafted.the anecdote of Ad- 
dison having distinguished between his powers in 
conversation and in writings by saying " I have only 
nine-pence in my podcet ; but I can draw for a thou- 
sand pounds ;"— -JoHNSOK. '^ He had not that retort 
ready^ sir ; he had prepared it beforehand." Lang- 
ton, (turning to me). ^^ A fine surmise. Set a thief 
to catch a thief." 

Johnson called the East-Itidians barbarians. Bo»- 
WELL. " You will except the Chinese^ sir?" John- 
son. " No, sir." Bosw£LL. " Have they not arts ?" 
Johnson. " They have pottery." Boswell. " What 
do you say to the written character? of their lan- 
guage ?** Johnson. '^ Sir, they have not an alpha*- 
bet. They have not been able to form what ^1 other 
nations have formed." Boswei^l. " There is more 
learning in their language than in any oth^, from 
the immense number of their characters." Johnson. 
'' It is only more difficult from its rudeness; as there 
is more labour in hewing down a tree with » stone 
than with an axe*" 

He «udj " I have been reading Lord Kames s 
' Sketches of the History of Man/ In treating, of 
severity of punishment, he mentions that of Madame 
Lapouchin, in Russia, but he does not give it fairly; 
for I have looked at Chappe D*Anterocke, irom whom 
he has taken it. He stops where it is said that th^ 
spectators thought her innocent, and leaves out what 
follows ; that she nevertheless was guilty. Now this 
is being as culpable as one can conceive, to mis- 
represent fact in a book, and for what motive ? It is 
like one of those lies which people tell, one cannot 
see why. The woman's life was spared; and no 
punishment was too great for the favourite of an 
£mpress, who had conspired to dethrone her mistress." 
Boswell. " He was only giving a picture of the 
lady in her sufferings." Johnson. ^^ Nay, don't en- 
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deaVour to palliate this. Guilt is a principal feat-lire 
in the picture. Karnes is puzzled with a question 
that puzzled me when I was a very young man. 
Why 13 it that the interest of money is lower, when 
money is plentiful ; for five pounds has the same pro- 
.portion of value to a hundred pounds when money is 
plentiful, as when it is scarce ? A lady explained it to 
me. ' It is (said she) because when money is plentiful 
there are so many more who have money to lend, 
that they bid down one another. Many have then a 
hundred pounds ; and one says, — ^Take mine rather 
than another's, and you shall have it at four per cent.* ' 
Bos WELL* ^^ Does Lord Kames decide the question ?'' 
J^OHNSON. ^^I think he leaves it as he found it." 
BoswELL. '^ This must have been an extraordinary 
lady '^ho instructed yoi^, sir. May I ask who she 
was ?" Johnson. *' MoUy Aston,* sir, the sister of 

. 1 Johnson had an eztniordinaiy admiration of this lady, not- 
withstanding she was a violent Whig. In answer to her hig^- 
flown q>eeches for Liberty^ he addressed to her the foUowing 
£pignun, of which I presume to offer a translation ; 



^ Jfiipt ut efufi veHm, suasisti, pulchra Maria { 
y t maneam lib^, pulchra Maria, vale.*' . 

Adieo, Maria I since you*d have me firee ; 
^or, who beholds thy chaimS) a slave niust be. 

A correspondent of ** The G^deman's Magazine," who sub* 
eeribes himself Sgiolus, to whom I am indebted for several es- 
oeUent remarks, observes, *^ The turn of Dr. Johnson's lines to 
^iss Aston, whose Whig principles he had been combatiDg, ap- 
pears to me to be taken from an ingenious epigram in thq 
* MenagianQ.^ [Vol, IIL p, 376, edit. 1716.] on a young lady 
who appeared at a masquerade, ItabiUe en JesuiUi^unng the fierce 
contentions of the followers of Mollnos and Jansenius concerning , 
fifee-will: 

*• On s'etonne ici que Caliste 
Ait pris rhabit de Moliniste. 
Puisque cette jeune beaut^ 
Ote a chacun sa liberty 
^'est ce pas unQ Janaenutc ?* *' 
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those ladies with whom you dined at Lichfield. ^I 

shall be at home to-morrow." Boswell. " Then 
let us dine by ourselves at the Mitre^ to keep up the 
old custom, ' the custom of the manor/ custom of the 
Mitre." Johnson. *^ Sir, so it shall be." 

On Saturday, May 9> ^e fulfilled our purpose of 
dining by ourselves at the Mitre, accordmg to old 
custom. There was, on these occasions, a little cirr 
cumstance of kind attention to Mrs. Williams, which 
must not be omitted. Before coming out, and leaving 
her to dine alone, he gave her lier choice of a chicken^ 
a sweetbread, or any other little nice thing, which 
was carefully sent to her from the tavern, ready* 
drest. 

Our conversation to-day, I know not how, turned, 
I think for the only time at any length, during our 
long acquaintance, upon the sensual intercourse be- 
tween the sexes, the delight of which he ascribed 
chiefly to imagination. '^ Were it not for imagina* 
tion, sir (said he), a man would be as happy in the 
arms of a Chambermaid as of a Duchess. But such 
is the adventitious charm of fancy, that we find men 
who have violated the best principles of society, and 
ruined their fame and their fortune, that they might 
possess a woman of rank." It would not be proper 
to record the particulars of such a conversation in 
moments of unreserved frankness, when nobody was 
present on whom it could have any hurtful efiect> 
That subject, when philosophically treated, may 
surely employ the mind in a curious discussion, and 
as innocently, as anatomy ; provided that those who 
do treat it, keep clear of inflammatory incentives. 

'^ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,"— 
we were soon engaged in very different speculation ; 
humbly and reverently considering and wondering 
at the universal mystery of all things, as our imper- 
fect &culties can now judge of them. " There are 
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(said be) innumerable questions to whicb tbe inqui- 
sitive mind can iu tbis state receive no answer: 
Wby da you and I exist? Why was this world 
created ? Since it was to be created^ why was it not 
created sooner ?" 

On Sunday^ May 10^ I supped with him at Mr. 
Hoole's^ with Sir Joshua Reynolds^ I have neg- 
lected the memorial of this evenings so as to re- 
member no more of it thtm two particulars : one that 
he strenuously opposed an argument by Sir Joshua, 
that^ virtue was preferable to vice, oonndering this 
fife only; and that a man would be virtuous were it 
enly to preserve his character: and that he expressed 
much wonder at the curious formation of the bat, a 
mouse with wings; saying, that it was almost as 
strange a thing in pnysiology, as if the &bulous 
dragon could be seen. 

On Tuesday, May 12, I ^wvAted on the Earl of 
Marchmont, to know if his Lordship would favour 
Dr. Johnson with information concerning Pope, 
whose Life he was about to write. Jc^nson had not 
flattered himself with the hopes of receiving any 
civility from this nobleman ;. for he said to me, when 
I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one who could 
tell him a great deal about Pope,—'' Sir, he will 
tell me nothing.^ I had the honour of being known 
to his Lordsdiip, and applied to him of my^lf, with- 
out being commissioned by Johnson. His Lordship 
behaved in the most polite and obliging manner, 
promised to tell all he recollected about Pope, and 
was 80 very courteous as to say, ''Tell Dr. Johnson,^ 
I have a great respect for him, and am ready to shew 
it in any way I can. I am to be in the city to- 
morrow, and will call at his house as I return." 
His Lordship however asked, "Will he write the 
Lives of the Poets impartially? He was the first that 
brought Wliig and Tory inta a Dictionary. And 
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what do you think of his definition of Excise? Do 
you know the history of his aversion to the wwd 
transpire f" Then taking down the folio Dictionary, 
he shewed it with this censure on its secondary sense : 
^ ' To escape from secrecy to notice ; a sense lately 
innovated from France^ without necessity.' The 
truth was^ Lord Bolinghroke^ who left the Jacohites, 
first used it; therefore^ it was to be condemned. He 
should hare shewn what wqrd would do for it^ if it 
was unneeessary." I afterwards put the question to 
Johnson : " Why, sir (said he), get abroacU* Bos- 
WEL'x. *' That, sir, is uung two wordsJ" Johnson* 
'^ Sir, there is no end of this. You may as well in- 
sist to hare a word for old age." Bosweljl. " Well, 
sir, Senectus" Johnson. " Nay, sir, to insist al« 
ways that there should be one word to express a 
thing in English, because there is one in another 
language, is to change the language." 

I availed myself of this opportunity to hear from 
his .Lordship many particulars both of Pope and 
Lord Bolingbroke, which I have in writing. 
- -I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that he should 
revise Johnson's Life of Pope : '^ So (said his Lord« 
ship) you would put me in a dangerous situation. 
You know he knocked down Osborne, the book- 
seDer." 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous exertion 
to procure material .and respectable aid to Johnson 
for nis very £Eivourite work, " the Lives of the Poets," 
I hastened down to Mr. Thrale's at Streatham, where 
he now was, that I might insure his being at home 
ae'Xt day ; and after dinner, when I thought he would 
leceive the good news in the best humour, I an-^ 
juninoed it eagerly: " I have been at work for you 
to-day> sir. I have been with Lord Marchmont. 
He bade me tell you, he has a great respect for you, 
and will call on you to-morrow, at one o'clock, and 

VOL. IV. R 
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communicate all he knows about Pope." — Here I 
paused^ in full expectation that he would be pleased 
with this intelligence> would praise my active merits 
and would be alert to embrace such an offer ^m a 
nobleman. But whether I had shewn an oTer-exulta- 
tion^ which provoked his spleen ; or whether he was 
seized with a suspicion that I had obtruded him <m 
Lord Marchmont^ and humbled him too much ; or 
whether there was any thing more than an unlucky 
fit of ill-humour^ I know bot ; but to my surprise^ tlie 
result was^ — Johnson. ^^ I shall not be in town to- 
morrow. I don't care to know about Pope." Mrs. 
Thrale^ (surprised as I wa8> and a little angry). 
'^ I suppose^ sir^ Mr. Boswell t^ought^ that as you are 
to write Pope*s lAfe, you would wish to know about 
him." JoHNSQN. " Wish ! why yes. If it rained 
knowledge^ I'd hold out my hand ; but I would not 
give myself the trouble to go in quest of it." There 
was no arguing with him at tne moment. Some 
time afterwards he said^ *^ Lord Marchmont will eaQ 
on me^ and then I shall call <on Lord Marchmont." 
Mrs. Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice ; 
■and told me^ that if I did not take care to bring 
about a meeting between Lord Marchmont and him, 
it would never take place, which would be a great 
pity. I sent a card to his Lordship, to be left at 
Johiison's house, acquainting him that Dr. Johnson 
could not be in town next day, but would do himself 
the honour of waiting on him at another time.*— I 
'give this account fairly, as a specimen of that un- 
'happy temper with which this great and good man 
had occasionally to struggle, from something morbid 
in his constitution. Let the most censorious of my 
dreaders suppose himself to have aviolent fit of the tooth- 
ach, or to have received a severe stroke on the shin- 
bone, and when in such a state to be asked a^question ; 
and if he has any candour he will not be surprised at 
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the answers whtdi Johnson oomotimes gare in mo^ 
ments of irritation^ which^ let me assure them, if 
exquisitely pamful. But it must not be erroneously 
supposed that he was^ in the smallest degree, careless 
concerning any work which he undertook, or that hfi 
was generally thus peevish. It will be seen that in 
the following year he had a very agreeable interview 
with Lord Marchmont, at his Loroship's bouse ; and 
this very afternoon he soon forgot any nretfiilness, and 
fell into conversation as usual. 

I mentioned a reflection having been thrown out 
against four Peers for having presumed to rise in op« 
position to the opinion of the twelve Judges, in a 
cause in the House of Lords, as if that were indecent. 
Johnson. ^' Sir, there is no ground for censure. 
The Peers are Judges themselves: and supposing 
them really to be of a different opinion, they might 
froin duty be in opposition to the. Judges, who were 
there only to be consulted/' 

In this observation I fully concurred with him; 
for unquestionably, all the Peers are vested with the 
highest judicial powers; and when they are confident 
that they understand a cause, ai'e not obliged, na^ 
ought not to aequiesce in the opinion of the ordinary 
Law Judges, or even in that of those who frqm their 
studies and experience are called the Law Lords. 
I consider the Peers in general as I dO' a Jury, who 
ought to listen with respectful attention to the sages 
. of the law ; but, if after hearing them, they have ^ 
firm opinion of their own, are bound, as honest men, 
to decide accordingly. Nor is it so difficult for them 
to understand even law questions, as is generally 
thought ; provided they will bestow sufficient atten* 
tion upon them. This observation was made by my 
honoured relation to the late Lord Cathcart, who had 
spmit his life in camps and courts ; yet assiu'ed me, 
that he could. form a clear opinion upon most of th^ 
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causes that came before the House of Lords, '' as 
they were so weU enucleated in the Cases.'' 

Mrs. Thrale told us, .that a corioos clergyman of 
our acquaintance had discoTered a licentious stansa, 
which Pope had originally in his''' UniTersal Prayer," 
before the stanza, 

*' What oonscienoe dictates to be done, 
Or warns us not to do,*^ &c. 

It was this : 

«« Can sms of moment claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires ? 
And that ofiend £;reat Nature's God, 
Which Nature's self in^ires ?** 

and that Dr. Johnson observed^ '' it had been bcH"* 
rowed from Guarini" There are, indeed, in Pastor 
Fidoy many such flimsy superficial reasonings, as that 
in the last two lines of this stanza. 

BoswELL. " In that stanza of Pope's, * rod of 
fires* is certainly a bad metaphor." Mrs. Thrale. 
'' And ^ sins of moment* i& a faulty expression ; for 
its true import is momentous, which cannot- be in- 
tended." Johnson. ^^ It must have been written 
'* of moments' Of moment , is momentous; of moments, 
momentary, I warrant you, however. Pope wrote 
this stanza, and scnne friend struck it out.- Boileau 
wrote some such thing, and Amaud struck it out, 
saying, ' Vous gagnerez deux ou trots tmpies, et per* 
drez je ne s^ais combien des honnettes gens' Tnese 
fellows want to say a daring thing, and don't know 
how to go about it. Mere- poets know no more of 
fundamental principles than — " Here he was inter- 
terrupted somehow. Mrs. Thrale mentioned Dry- 
den. Johnson. '^ He puzzled himself about pre- 
destination.—- How foolish was it in Pope to give aU 
his friendship to Lordsj, who thought they honoured 
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\Am by being with him ; and to choose such J^orde 
as Burlington^ and Cobham/and Bolingbroke? Ba^ 
t^urst was negatiye^ a pleasing man ; and I have 
heard no ill of Marchmont;— and then always sayr 
iug^ ^ I do not value you for being a Lord ;' which 
waa a sure proof that ne did. I never say^ I do not 
value Boswell more for being born to an estate^ be* 
cause I do not care." Boswell. '^ Nor for being a 
Scotchman ?" Johnson. *' Nay, sir, I do value you 
more for being a Scotchman. You are a Scotchman 
without the faults of Scotchman. You would not 
have been so valuable as you are had you not been a 
Scotchman." 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Ot&ello*s doctrine 
was not plausible ; . 

^^ He that is robb'd, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know't, and he*s not robb*d at aU.*' 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined against thiaf. 
Johnson. ^' Ask any man if he'd wish not to know 
of such an injury." Boswell. ^' Would you tell 
your friend to make him unhappy?" Johnson* 
'f Perhaps, sir, I should not ; but that would be fi^om 
prudence on my own account. A man would tell his 
father.'* Boswell. " Yes ; because he would not 
have spurious children to get any share of the family 
inheritance^' Mrs. Thrale. ^^ Or he would tell his 
brother." Boswell. " Certainly his elder brother." 
Johnson. ** You would tell your friend of a woman's 
infamy, to prevent his marrying a whore: there is 
the same reason to tell him of his wife's infidelity^ 
wh^n he is married, to prevent the consequences of 
impositiour- It is a breach of confidence not to tell a 

friend." Boswell. " Would you tell Mr. ; — ?" 

(n^uning a gentleman who assiuredly was not in the 
least danger of such a miserable disgrace, though 
married to a fine woman). Johnson. ^^ No, sir ; 

' r3 
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because it would do no good: he is so sluggish^ he'd 
never go to parliament and get through a divorce." 

He said of one of our friends^ " He is ruining 
himself without pleasure. A man who loses at play, 
or who runs out his fortune at courts makes his 
estate less, in hopes of making it bigger : (I am sure 
<»f this word, which was often used by him) : but it 
is a sad thing to pass through the quagmire of par-* 
simony, to the gulf of ruin. To pass over the 
flowery path of extravagance, is very well." 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls 
of the dining-room at Streathain, was Hogarth's 
''Modern Midnight Conversation." I asked him 
what he knew of Parson Ford, who makes a cim- 
spicuous figure in the riotous group. Johnsok. 
'''Sir, he waa my acquaintance and relation, my 
mother's nephew. He had purchased a living in the 
country, but not simoniacally^ I never saw him but 
in the coyntry. I have been told he was a man 01 
great parts; very profligate, but 1 never heard he 
was impious." Boswell. "Was there not a story 
of his ghost having appeared ?'* Johnson. " Sir, it 
was believed. A waiter at the Hummums, in which 
house Ford died, had been absent for some time, and 
returned, not knowing that Ford was dead. Going 
down to the cellar, according to the story, he met 
him; going down again, he met him a second time. 
When he came up, he asked some of the people of 
the house what Ford could be doing there. They 
told him Ford was dead. The waiter took a fever, 
in which he lay for some time. When he recovered 
he said he haa a message to deliver to some women 
from Ford ; but he was not to tell what, or to whom. 
He walked out; he was followed; but somewhere 
about St. Paid's they lost him. He came back, and 
said he had delivered the message, and the women 
exclaimed, •Then we are all undone** Dr. Pellet, 
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who was not a credulous man^ inquired into th« 
truth of this story^ and he said^ the eyidence was 
irresistible. My wife went to the Hummums; (it is 
a place where people get themselves cupped). I 
believe she went with intention to hear about this 
story of Ford. At first they were unwilling to tell 
her; but, after they had talked to her^ she came 
away satisfied that it was true. To be snre, the 
man had a fever ; and this vision may have been the 
beginning of it. But if the message to the women^ 
and their behaviour upon it, were true as related, 
there was something supernatural. That rests upon 
his word ; and there it remains." 

After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, Johnson and 
I sat up late, ^e resumed Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
argument on the preceding Sunday, that a man 
would be virtuous, though he had no other motive 
than to preserve his character. Johnson. ** Sir, it 
is not true: for, as ta this world, vice does not 
hurt a man's character." Boswell. " Yes, sir, de- 
baudiinga friend's wife will." Johnson. " No, sir. 

Who thinks the worse of for it ?" Boswell. 

*' Lord -— was not his friend." Johnson. 

''That is only a circumstance, sir; a slight di« 
stinction. He could not get into the house but by 
Lord — , A man is chosen Knight of the shire, 
not the less for having debauched ladies." Boswell*. 
^'What, sir, if he debauched the ladies of gentle^ 
men in the county, will not there be a general re- 
sentment against him ?" Johnson. " No, sir. He 
will lose those particular gentlemen; but the rest 
will not trouble their heads about it.'* (warmly). 
Boswell. "Well, sir, I cannot think so." John- 
son. '' Nay, sir, there is no talking with a man 
who will dispute what every body knows (angrily). 
Don't you know this ?" Boswell. " No, sir ; and 
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I wish to think better of your country than you re* 
present it. I knew in Scotland a gentleman obliged 
to leaye it for debauching .a lady ; and in one of our 
counties an Earl's brother lost his election^ because 
hie had debauched the lady of another Earl in that 
county, and destroyed the peace of a noble family." 

Still he would not yield. He proceeded: '^ Will 
you not allow, sir, that yice does not hurt a man'B 
character so as to obstruct his prosperity in life, when 

you know that was loaded with wealth 

and honours; a man who had acquired his fortune 
by such crimes, that his consciousness of them im«i 
pelled him to cut his own throat ?*' Bo swell. " You 
will recollect, sir, that Dr. Robertson said, he cut his 
throat because he was weary of still life; little 
things not being silfficient to moye his great mind." 
Johnson (yery angry). *^Nay, sir, what stuff is 
this? You had no more this opinion after Robertsom 
said it, than before. I know nothing more ofiensire 
than repeating what one knows to be foolish things, 
by way of continuing a dii^ute, to see what a man 
will answer, — ^to make him your butt!" (angrier 
still). BoswELL. " My dear sir, I had no such in* 
tention as you seem to suspect : I had not -indeed. 
Might not this nobleman haye felt eyery thing 
'weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,' as Hamlet 
says ?" JdHNSON. J^ Nay, . if you are to bring in 
gabble, I'll talk no more. I will not, upon . my 
honour." — ^My readers will decide upon this dispute. 

Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at break- 
fast, before he came down, the dispute of last night 
as to the influence o£ character upon success in life. 
-She said he was certainly wrong; and told me, that 
a Baronet lost an election in Wales, because he had 
debauched the sister of a gentleman in the county, 
whom he made one of his daughters inyite as her 



companion at bis seat in the country^ when his lady 
and his other children were in London. But she 
would not encounter Johnson upon the subject. 
. I staid all this day with him at Streatham^ He 
talked a great deal in very good humour. 

Looking at Messrs. Dilly^s splendid edition of 
Lord Chesterfield's miscellaneous works^ he laughed, 
and said^ ^'Here are now two speeches ascribed ta 
him, both of which were written by me: and the 
best <ji£ it is> they have found out that one is like 
Demosthenes, and the other like Cicero/' 

He censured Lord Kames*s " Sketches of the 
History of Man/' for misrepresenting Clarendon's 
account of the appearance of Sir George Villiers*s 
ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly credulous ; when 
the truth is, that Clarendon only says, that the story 
was upon a better foundation of credit, than usually 
such discourses are founded upon ; nay^ speaks thus 
of the person who was reported- to have seen the 
vision, ''the poor man, if he had been at aU waking;" 
which Lord Kames has omitted. He added, ''in 
this bode it is maintained that virtue is natural to 
man, and, that if we would but consult our own 
hearts, we should be virtuous. Now after consulting 
our own hearts all we can, and with all the helps we 
have, we find how few of us ar^ virtuous. This 
is saying a thing which all mankind ]^now not to 
be true." Bosweli^ '' Is not modesty natural ?" 
Johnson. '' I cannot say, sir, as we find no people 
quite in a state of nature; but, I think, the more 
they are taught, the more modest they are.. The 
French are a gross, ill-bred^ untaught people ; a lady 
there will spit on the floor and rub'it with her foot. 
What I gained by being in France was, learning to 
be better satisfied with my own country. Time may 
be employed to more advantage from nineteen to 
twenty-£9ur, almost in any way than in travclliiig; 
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when you set travelling again^ mere negation, against 
doing nothingvit is better, to be sure; but how much 
more would a young man improve were be to studv 
during those years. Indeed, if a young man is wilo, 
and must run after women and bad company, it is 
better this should be done abroad, as, on his return, 
he can break off such connexion^, and begin at 
home a new man, with a character to form, and ac- 
quaintances to make. How little does travelling 
supply to the conversation of any man who h^ 
travelled; how little to Beauderk?" Boswkli^ 

** What say you to Lord ?*' Johnson. *' I 

never but once heard him talk of what he had seen, 
and that was of a large serpent in one of the Py- 
ramids of Egypt." BoswELL. ^ Well, I happened to 
hear him tell the same thing, which made me men- 
tion him." 

I talked of a country life.-^^oHNSON. "Were I 
to live in the country, I would not devote myself to 
the acquisition of popularity ; I would live in a much 
better way, much more happily; I would have my 
time at my own command." Bo swell. ^^ But, sir, 
is it not a sad thing to be at a distance from all onr 
literary friends?" Johnson. " Sir, you will by and 
by have enough of this conversation, which now de- 
lights you so much." 

As he was a zealous friend of subordination, he 
was at ail times watchful to repress the vulgar cant 
against the manners of the great : '^ High people, 
sir (said he), are the best ; take a hundred Isidies of 
quality, you'll find them better wives, better mothers, 
more willing to sacrifice their own pleasure to their 
children, than a hundred other women. Trades- 
women (I mean the wives of tradesmen) in the city, 
who are worth frcmi ten to fifteen thousand poundEs, 
ai^e the worst creatures upon the earth, grossly igno- 
rant, and thinking viciousness fashionable. FarmerS) 
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I tbiiik^ are often worthless felknrs. Few lords will 
cheat;aiuL if they do, they'U be ashamed ofit: fermers 
cheat, >and are not ashamed of it : they have all the 
sensual vices too of the nobility, with cheating into 
the bargain. There is as much fornication and 
adultery amongst farmers as amongst noblemen." 
Boswelia " The notion of the world, sir, however, 
is, that the morals of women of quality are worse 
than those in lower stations." Johnson. ^^Yes, sir, 
the licentiousness of one woman of quality makes 
more noise than that of a number of women in lower 
stations ; then, sir, you are to consider the malignity 
of womf n in the city against women of quality, whicn 
will make them believe any thing of them, such as 
that they call their coachmen to bed. No, sir, so 
fyar as I have observed, the higher in rank, the richer 
ladies are; they are the better instructed and the 
more virtuous." 

This year the Reverend Mr. Home published his 
-^^ Letter to Mr. Dunning, on the English Particle ;*' 
•Johnson' read it, and though not treated in it with 
sufficient respect, he had candour enough to saj to 
Mr. Seward, ^^ Were I to make a new edition of my 
Dictionary, I would adopt several' of Mr. Home's 
etymologies ; I hope they did not put the dog in the 
.pillory for his libel ; he has too much literature f<Mr 
that." 

On Saturday, May I6, I dined with him at Mr. 
Beanolerk*s with Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, Dp. 
Hi^gins, and some others. I regret very feelingly 
-every instance of my remissness in recording his me- 

1 In Mr. Home Tooke's eDlsrgement of diat *' Letter,'* j^hidi 
he hasemce puUished with ihe tide of ^' £«>•« .itrtpotrra ; or, the 
Pivienion» m Purley ;** he mentions this oompliraent, as if Dr. 
Johnson instead of several of his etymologies had said all. His 
recollection having thus magnified it, shews how ambitious he was 
of the approbation of so great a man. 
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marahilia; I am aiVaid it is the condition of bu* 
inanity (as Mr. Windham^ of Norfolk, once observed 
to me, after having m^e an admirable speech in the 
House of Commons,^ which was highly applauded^ 
but which, he afterwards perceived might have been 
better) : " that we are more uneasy from thinking of 
our wants, than happy in thinking of our acqip- 
sitions." This is an unreasonable mode of disturbing 
our tranquillity, and should be corrected; let me 
then comfort myself with the large treasure of John- 
^n's conversation which I have preserved for my own 
€njo3rment and that of the world, -and let me exhibit 
what I have upon each occasion, whether 9M>re or 
less, whether a bulse, or only a few tsparks of a dia- 
mond. 

He sidd, '^ Dr. Mead lived more in the broad sun*^ 
shine of life than almost any man/' 

The disaster of General fiurgoyne's army was then 
the common topick of conversation. It was asked 
why piling their arms was insisted upon as a matter 
of such consequence, when it seemed to be a circum- 
stance so inconsiderable in itself. Johnson. *' Why, 
sir, a French authour says, * II y a beaucoup de 
pueriliiSs dans la guerre.' All distinctions are trifle^ 
Ibecause great thmgs can seldom occur, and those 
^distinctions are settled by custom. A savage would 
as willingly have his meat sent to him in the kitchen, 
as eat it at the table here : as men become civilized, 
various modes of denoting honourable preference are 
invented.** 

He this day made the observations upon the simi«* 
larity between ^^ Rasselas" and " Candide :" which I 
have inserted in its proper- plac^, when considering 
his admirable philosophical Romance. He saia 
'* Candide" he thought had more power in it than 
any thin^ that Voltaire had written. 

He said, ^^ The lyrical part of Horace never can 



be perfectly translated ; so much of the excellence is 
in the numbers and the expression. Francis has 
done it the best ; 111 take his^ five out of six^ against 
them all." 

On Sunday^ May 17^ I presented to him Mr. Ful« 
lartbn^ of Fullarton^ who has since distinguished him- 
self so much in India, to whom he naturally talked 
of travels, iLs Mr. &ydone accompanied him in his 
tour to Sicily and Malta. He said, " The informa- 
tion which we have from modem travellers is much 
more authentick than what we had from ancient 
travellers; ancient travellers guessed; modem travel- 
lers measure. The Swiss admit that there is but 
one errour in Stanyan. IfBrydone were more at- 
tentive to his Bible, he would be a good traveller." 

He said, ^'Lord Chatham was a Dictator; he 
possessed the power of putting the State in motion ; 
now there is no power, all order is relaxed." Bos- 
well. ^' Is there no hope of a change to the better?" 
Johnson. ^'Why, yes, sir, when we are weary of 
this relaxation. So the City of London will appoint 
its Mayors again by seniority." Boswell. ^'But is 
not that taking a mere chance for having a good or a 
had Mayor ?" Johnson. " Yes, sir ; but the evil of 
competition is greater than that of the worst Mayor 
that can come ; besides, there is no more reason to 
suppose that the choice of a rabble will be right, than 
that chance will be right." 

On Tuesday, May 19, 1 was to set out for Scotland 
in the evening. He was engaged to dine with me at 
Mr. Dilly's ; I waited upon him to remind him of his 
appointment and^ attend him thither; he gave me 
some salutary counsel, and recommended vigorous 
Resolution against any deviation from moral duty. 
Boswell. ''But you would not have me to bind 
myself by a solemn^ obligation ?" Johnson, (much 
agitated). " What ! a vow— O, no, sir, a vow is a 

VOL. IV. 8 
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horrible thing; H is a BQare for sin. The man who 
cannot go to heaven without a vow — ^may go— i" 
Here^ standing erects in the middle of his libnuy^ 
and rolling grand^ his pause was truly a curious 
compound of the solemn and the ludicrous ; he half- 
whistled in his usual way^ when pleasant^ and he 
paused^ as if checked by religious awe. — ^Methought 
ne. would have added — to Hell — ^but was restrained. 
I humoured the dilemma. *' What ! sir (said l\ ' In 
ccdum jusseris ibitf" alluding to his imitation of 
it. 



^' And bid him go to HeU, ta Hell he goea. 



*» 



I had mentioned to him a slight fault in his noble 
^'Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal/' a too 
near recurrence of the verb spread, in his description 
of the young Enthusiast at College : 

*' Through all his veihs the fever of renown, 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
O^er Bodley's dome his future labours spread.^ 
And Bacon's mansion trembles o*er his head.** 

He had desired me to change spreads to burns, but 
for perfect authenticity, I now had it done with his 
own hand. ' I thought this alteration not only cured 
the fault, but was more poetical, as it might carry 
an allusion to the shirt by which Hercules was in- 
flamed. 

We had a quiet comfortable . meeting at Mr. 
Dilly's; nobody there but ourselves. Mr. Dilly 
mentioned somebody having wished that Milton's 
'^ Tractate on Education" should be printed along 

1 The slip of paper on which he made the correction is de- 

risited by me in the noble library to whfeh it relates, and to which 
havepresented other pieees of his hand-writing. 
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i¥ith his Poems in the edition of the English Poets 
then going on. Johnson. '* It would be breaking 
in upon the plan ; but would be of no great conse- 
quenoe. So £eu* as it would be any things it would 
be wrong. Education in England has been in danger 
of being hurt by two of its greatest nien^ Milton 
and Locke. Milton's plan is impracticable^ and I 
suppose has never been tried. Locke's^ I fancy^ has 
been tried often enough^ but is very imperfect; it 
gives too much to one side^ and too little to the 
other; it gives too little to literature — I shall do 
what I can for Dr. Watts; but my materials are 
Tery^ scanty. His poems are by no means his best 
works ; I cannot praise his poetry itself highly; but 
I can praise its design." 

My illustrious friend and I parted with assurances 
of affectionate regard. 

I wrote to him on the 25th of May^ from Thorpe 
in Yorkshire^ one of the seats of Mr. Bosville^ and 
gave him an account of my having passed a day at 
Lincoln^ unexpectedly^ and therefore without having 
any letters of introduction^ but that I had be^ 
honoured with civilities from the Rev. Mr. Simpson, 
an acquaintance of his^ and Captain Broadley, of 
the Lmcolnshire Militia ; but more particularly from 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon^ the Chancellor, who first rb- 
ceived me with great politeness as a stranger, and, 
when I informed him who I was, entertained me at 
his house with the most flattering attention ; I also 
expressed the pleasure with which I had found that 
our worthy friend, Langton, was highly esteemed in 
his own county town. 
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'< TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSOK. 
«( MY DEAB aiB, ^^ Edinbuigh, June 18, 1778> 



''Since my return to Scotland, I have been 
again at Lanark, and have had more conversation 
"with Thomson's sister. It is strange that Murdoch, 
who was his intimate friend, should have mistaken his 
mother's maiden name, which he says was Hume, 
whereas Hume was the name of his grandmother by 
the mother's side. His mother's name was Beatrix 
Trotter, * a daughter of Mr. Trotter, of Fogo, a 
small proprietor of land. Thomson had one brother, 
whom he had with him in England as his amanuen- 
sis; but he was seized with a consumption, and 
having returned to Scotland, to try what his native 
air would do for him, died young. He had three 
sisters, one married to Mr. Bell, minister of the parish 
of Strathaven ; one to Mr. Craig, father of the inge- 
nious architect, who gave the plan of the New Town 
of Edinburgh ; and one to Mr. Thomson, master of 
the grammar-^hool at Lanark. He was of a hu- 
mane and benevolent disposition ; not only sent va- 
luable presents to his sisters, but a yearly allowance 
in money, and was always wishing to have it in his 
power to do them more good. Lord Lyttelton's ob- 
servation, that ' he loathed much to write,' was very 
true. His letters to his sister, Mrs. Thomson, were 
not frequent, and in one of them he says, ' All my 
friends who know me, know how backward I am to 
write letters; and never impute the negligence of my 
hand to the coldness of my heart.' I send you a 

1 Dr. Johnson was by no means attentive to minute accuracy 
in his " lives of the Poets ;" for notwithstanding my having de* 
tected this mistake, he has continued it. 
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copy of the last letter which she had from him ; sh« 
never heard that he had any intention of going into 
holy orders. From this late interview with his sister* 
I think much more favourably of him^ as I hope you ' 
will. I am eager to see more of your Pre^Mses to the 
Poets; I solace myself with the few proof-sheets 
which I have. 

^* I send another parcel of Lord Hailes's ' Annals,' 
which you will please to return to me as soon as you 
conveniently can. He says^ 'he wishes you would 
cut a little deeper ;' but he may be proud that ihete 
is so little occasion to use the critical knife. I ever 
am, my dear sir, 

*^ Your faithful and affectionate, 
^f humble servant, 

"James Boswell." 

Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my request, to 
favour me with some particulars of Dr. Johnson's 
visit to Warley-camp, where this gentleman was at 
the time stationed as a Captain in the Lincolnshire 
militia. I shall give them in his own words in a 
letter to me. 

" It was in the summer of the year 1778, that he 
complied with my invitation to come down to the 
Camp at Warley, and he staid with me about a 
week ; the scene appeared, notwithstanding a great 
degree of ill health that he seemed to labour under, 
to interest and amuse him^ as agreeing with the dis^ 
position that I believe you know he constantly mani* 
tested towards inquiring into subjects of the military 
kind. He sate, with a patient degree of attention, 
to observe the proceedings of a regimental court>- 
martial, that happened to be called, in the tiitie of 
his stay with us ; and one night, as late as at eleven 
o*c]ock, he accompanied the Major of the regiment in 
going what are styled the Rounds, where he might 

8 S 
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observe the forms of visiting the guards, for the seeing 
that they and their sentries are ready in their duty 
on their several posts. He took occasion to converse 
at times on military topicks, one in particular, that I 
see the mention of, in your ' Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides/ which lies open before me, * as to gim- 
powder; which he spoke of to the same effect, in 
part, that you relate. 

"On one occasion, when the regiment, were going 
through their exercise, he went quite close to the 
men at one of the extremities of it, and watched all 
their practices attentively ; and, when he came away, 
his remark was, ^ The men indeed do load their mns- 
quets and fire with wonderfid celerity.' He was 
likewise particular in requiring to know what was 
the weight of the musket balls in use, and within 
what distance they might be expected to take effect 
when fired off. 

" In walking among the tents, and observing the 
difference between those of the officers and private 
men, he said, that the superiority of accommodation 
of the better conditions of life, to that of the in- 
feriour ones, was never exhibited to him in so distinct 
a view. The civilities paid to him in the camp were, 
from the gentlemen of the Lincolnshire regiment, 
one of the officers of which accommodated him with 
a tent in which he slept; and from General Hall, 
who very courteously invited him to dine with him, 
where he appeared to be very well pleased with his 
entertainment, and the civilities he received on the 
part of the General ; ^ the attention likewise of the 
General's aid-de-camp. Captain Smith, seemed to be 
very welcome to him,* as appeared by their engaging 

1 Third Edition, p. 111. 

2 When I one day at Court expressed to General Hall my 
^ensc of the Honour he had done my friend, he politely answered^ 
'"Sir, J did m^«e{/* honour." 
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in a great deal of discourse together. The genttemen 
of the East York regiment likewise^ on heing informed 
of his coming, solicited his company at dinner, but by 
that time he had fixed his departure, so that he could 
not comply with the invitation." 



ft 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



*' SIRj[ 



" I HAVE received two letters from you, of 
which the second complains of the neglect shewn to 
the first. You must not tie your fnends to such 
punctual correspondence. You have all possible as- 
surances of my afiection and esteem ; and there ought 
to be no need of reiterated professions. When it 
may happen that I can give ycu either counsel or 
comfort, I hope it will never nappen to me that I 
should neglect you; but you must not think me 
criminal or cold, if I say nothing when I have nothing 
to say. 

'' You are now happy enough. Mrs. BosweH is 
recovered; and 1 congratulate you upon the proba- 
bility of her long life. If general approbation will 
add any thing to your enjoyment, I can tell you that 
I have heard you mentioned as a man tohom every 
body likes. I think life has little more to give. 

<^ has gone to his regiment. He has l^d 

down his coach, and talks of making more contrac- 
tions of his expense : how he will succeed, I know 
not. It is difficult to reform a household gradually ; 
it may be better done by a system totally new. I am 
afraid he has always something to hide. When we 
pressed him to go to ■ — ^ he objected the neces- 
sity of attending his navigation ; yet he could talk of 
going to Aberdeen, a place not much nearer his navi- 
gation. I believe he cannot bear tlie thought of living 
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lit . . ■ ' ill a state of diminution ; and c^ appearing 
among the gentlemen of the neighbourhood shorn of 
his beams. This is natural^ but it is cowardly. What 
I told him of the increasing expense of a growing 
family^ seems to have struck him. , He certainly had 
gone 6n with very confused views, and we have, 
I think, shewn him that he is wrong ; though, with 
the common deficience of advisers^ we have not shewn 
him how to do right. 

" I wish you would a little correct or restrain your 
imagination, and imagine that happiness, such as life 
admits, may be had at other places as well as London. 
Without asserting Stoicism, \ it may be said, that it 
is- our business to exempt ourselves^ much as we can 
from the power of external things. There is but one 
solid basis of happiness : and that isy the reasonable 
hope of 'a happy futurity. This may be had every 
where. 

'' I do not blame your preference of London to 
other places, for it. is really to be preferred, if the 
choice is free ; but few hare the choice of their place, 
or their manner of life ; and mere pleasure ought not 
to be the prime motive of aption. 

" Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr. 
Thrale dislikes tiie times, like the rest of tis. Mrs. 
Williams is sick ; Mrs. Desmoulins is poor. I have 
miserable nights. Nobody is well but Mr. Levett. 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Your most, &c. 
*' London, July 3, 1778." '* Sam. Johnson." 

In the course of this year there was a difference be« 

1 [I suspect that this is a mispiintt and that Johnson wrote 
'' without affecting Stoicism,;** — but the original letter being burned 
in a miss of papers in Scotland, I have not been able to ascertain 
whether my conjecture is well founded or not. The expression in 
the text, however, may be justified. M.] 
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tween him and his friend Mr. Strahan ; the pardculars 
of which it is unnecessary to relate. Their reoon* 
dilation was communicated to me in a letter from Mr. 
Strahan in the following words : 

'* The notes I shewed you that passed between him 
and me were dated in March last. The matter 
lay dormant till July 27> when he wrote to me as 
follows : 




' TO WILLIAM STRAHAN^ ESQ. 
' SIR^ 

' It would be very foolish for us to cblrtffiue 
strangers any longer. You can never by jpersistency 
make wrongs right. If I resented too acrimoniously^ 
I resented only to yourself. Nobody ever saw or 
heard what I wrote. Ypu saw that my anger was 
over^ for in a day or two I came to your house. I 
hare giren you a longer time ; and I hope you hare 
made so good use of it^ as to be no longer on eril terms 
with^ sir, 

' Your, &C. 

, ' Sam. Johnson.' 

'^ On this I caUed upon him : and he has since dined 
with me." 

After this time^ the same friendship as formerly 
continued between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Strahan. 
My friend mentioned to me a little circumstance of his 
attention, which, though we may smile at it, must be 
allowed to have its foundation in a nice and true 
knowledge of human life, " When I wr^te to Scot- 
land (said he), I employ Strahan to frank my letters, 
that he may have the consequence of appearing a- 
Parliament-man among his countrymen." 
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" TO CAPTAIN LANGTON,* WARLEY-CAMP* 
" DEAR SIR^ 

*' When I recollect how long ago I was reoeired 
with 60 much kindness at Warley Common^ I am 
ashamed that I have not made some inquiries after 
my friends. 

" Pray how many sheep-stealers did you convict ? 
and how did you punish tnem ? Whien are you to be 
cantoned in better habitations ? The air grows cold^ 
and the ground damp. Longer stay in the camp 
cannot be without much danger to the health of the 
common men^ if even the officers can escape. ' • 

*' You see that Dr. Percy is now Dean of Carlisle ; 
about five hundred a year, with a power of presenting 
himself to some good living. He is provided for. 

'^ The session of the Club is to commence witK 
that, of the parliament. Mr. Banks desires to be ad- 
mitted ; he will be a very honourable accession'. 

*' Did the King please you ? The Coxheath men, 
I think, have some reason to complain: Reynolds 
says your camp is better than theirs. 

*' I hope you find yourself able to encounter this 
weather. Take care of your own health ; and, as you 
can of your men. Be pleased to make my compliments 
to all the gentlemen whose notice I have had, and 
whose kindness I have experienced. 

" I am, dear sir, 

*' Your most humble servant, 
«« Ocstoftcr 31, 1778." " Sam. Johnson." 

1 Dr. Johnson here addresses his worthv friend, Bennet Lany- 
ton, Esq. by his title as Captain of the Lincohishire militia, in 
which he lias since been most deservedly raised to the rank of 
Majox^. 
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I wrote to him on the 18th of August, the 18th of 
September, and the 6th of November ; iniforminff him 
of my having had another son born, whom I had 
called James ; that I had passed some time at Auchin- 
leek; that the Countess of Loudoun, now in her 
ninetj*ninth year, was as fresh as when he saw her, 
and remembered him with respect; and that his 
mother by adoption, the Countess of Eglintoune, had 
said to me, '^ Tell Mr. Johnson I love him exceed- 
ingly;" that I had again suffered much from bad 
spirits ; and that as it was very long since I h^ard 
from him, I was not a little uneasy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend Dr. 
Burney, appears from the following letters : 

^' TO THE REVEREND DR. WHEELER, OXFORD. 
- " DEAR SIR, 

" Dr. Burney, who brings this paper, is en- 
gaged in a History of Mustek ; and having been told 
by Dr. Markham of some MSS. relating to his sub- 
ject, which are in the library of your College, is 
desirous to examine them. He is my friend; and 
therefore I take the liberty of entreating your &vour 
and assistance in his inquiry: and can assure you, 
with great confidence, that if you knew him he would 
not want any intervenient solicitation to obtain the 
kindness of one who loves learning and virtue as you 
love them. 

'' I have been flattering myself all the summer with 
the hope of paying my annual visit to my friends ; 
but something has obstructed mp : I still hope not to 
be long without seeing you. I should be glad of 
a little literary talk ; and glad to shew youj by the 
frequency of my visits, how eagerly I love it, when 
you talk it. I am, dear sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
« liondon, Nov. 2, 1778." " Sam. Johnson.'* 
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'^ TO THE REVEREKD DR. EDWARDS^ OXFORD. 
" SIR, 

'^ The bearer^ Dr. Burney^ has had sdme ac* 
count of a Welsh Manuscript in the Bodleian library^ 
from which he hopes to gain some materials .for his 
History of Musick; but being ignorant of the Ian* 
gua£e^ is at a loss where to find assistance. I make 
no doubt but you, sir, can help him through his dif- 
ficulties, and therefore take the liberty of recom- 
mending him to your favour, as I am sure you will 
find him a man worthy of every civility thsH: can be 
shewn, and every benefit that can be conferred. 

" But we must not let Welsh drive us from Greek. 
What comes of XenopKcm ? If you do not like the 
trouble of publishing the book, do not let your coni« 
mentaries be lost; contrive that they may be pub« 
lished somewhere. 

" I am, sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
** Londan, November 2, 177&" ^* Sam. Johnson. 



$9 



These letters procured Dr. Bumey great kindness 
and friendly offices from both of tnese gentlemen^ 
not only on that occasion, but in future visits to the 
university. The same year Dr. Johnson not only 
wrote to Dr. Joseph Warton in favour of Dr. Bumey's 
youn^st son, who was to be placed in the college 
of Winchester, but accompaniea him when he went 
thither. 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exer* 
tions of this great and good man, especially when we 
consider how grievously he was afflicted with bad 
health, and how uncomfortable his home was made 
by the perpetual jarrine of those whoih he charitably 
iccommodated under his roof. He has sometimes 
iufiered me to talk jocularly of his group of females. 
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and can tlieiQ liis Sen^Uo. He thus moitioiisthaii, 
together wiUi honest Levett, in one €i his letters 
to Mra. Thrale:' " Williiuns hates erery bod^; 
Levett hates DesmousUnSy and does not love W1I-. 
liams; Desmoulins hates them both; Poll* lores 
none of them." 

'' TO JAMSS B08WELL, ESQ. 
" DBAR SIR, 

*< It is indeed a long time since I wrote, and I 
tiiink yon have some reason to complain; howerer, 
yon must not let small things disturb you, when you 
haye sudi a fine addition to your happmess as a new 
boy, and I hope your lady's health restored by bring- 
ing him. It seems very probable that a little care will 
now restc»e her, if any remains of her complaints are 
left 

'^ You seem, if I understand your letter, to be 
gaining ground at Auchinleck, an mddent that would 

giye me great delight. 

****** 

'^ When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, ot per- 
ymion of mind, lays hold upon you, make it a rule 
not to publish it by complaints, but exert your whole 
care to hide it ; by endeayouring to hide it, you will 
drive it away. Be always busy. 

** The Club is to meet wiUi the parliament; we 
talk of electing Banks, the traveller; he will be a 
reputable member.* 

*^ Langton has been encamped with his company of 
militia on Warley-common ; I spent five days amongst 
them ; he signalised himself as a diligent officer, and 
has very high respect in the regiment. He presided 
when I was there at a oourt-martiai ; he is now quar- 

1 VdL iL page 38. 8 Miss CaimiduieL 

VOL. IV. T 
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tered in Hertfordshire ; his lady and little ones are in 
Scotland. Paoli came to the cajnp> and conunended 
the soldiers. 

• '^ Of myself I have no great matters to say ; my 
health is not restored^ my nights are restless and te- 
dious. The best night that I have had these twentgr 
years was at Fort-Augustus. 

" I hope 30on to send you a few llyes to read. 

^' I am, dear sir, 

*' Your most affectionate, 
« Nwcmbcr 21, 177«." " Sam. JoHifsON." 

About this time the Rev. Mr. John Hussey, who 
had been some time in trade, and was then a clergy- 
man of the diurch of England, 6eing about to under* 
take a journey to Aleppo, and other parts of the East, 
which he aocomplished. Dr. Johnson (who had long 
been in habits of intimacy with him) honoured him 
with the fi^lowing letter : 

" TO MR. JOHN HUSSEY. 
'^ DEAR SIR, 

^^ I HAVE sent you the ' Grammar,' and have 
left you two books more, by which I hope to be le^ 
membered : write my name in them ; we may perhaps 
seeeach other BO»ie, you part with mjrgo^^Z; 
nor do I despair of seeing you return. Let no oppor- 
tunities ot vice corrupt you ; let no bad example 
seduce you ; let the bhndness of Mahometans oolifinn 
you in Christianity. God bless you. . 

" 1 am, dear sir, 
" Your a^^Kmate humble servant^ 
w December 29, 177«-^' " SaM; JohksoU," 



Johnson thi^ year expressed great satisfaction at 
the publication of the first volume <^ ^'Discoid-ses to 
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the Royal Academy^*' by Sir Joshua Reynolds, whcmi 
he always considered as one of his literary schooL 
Much praise indeed is due to those excellent Dis- 
courses, which are so universally admired, and for 
which the authoiir received from the Empress of 
Russia a gold snuff-box, adorned with her profile in 
bos relief, set in diamonds ; and containing what is 
infinitely more vali^ble, a slip of paper, on which are 
written with her Imperial Majesty's own hand, the 
following words : '^ Pour le Chevalier Reynolds en 
temoignage du contentement que fai ressentie ^ Id 
lecture de ses exceUens discours sur la peinture" 

This year, Johnson gave the world a luminous 
proof that the vigour of his mind in all its faculties^ 
whether memory, judgement, or imagination, was not 
in the least abated ; for this year came out the first 
four volumes of his '* Prefaces, biographical and cri- 
tical, to the most eminent of the English Poets,"* 
published by the booksellers of London. The re« 
maining volumes came out in the year 1780. The 
Poets -were selected by the several booksellers who 
bad the honorary copy-right, which is still preserved 
among them by mutual compact, notwithstanding the 
decision of the House of Lords against the perpetuity 
of Literary Property. We have his own authority, * 
that by his recommendation the poems of Blackmore, 
Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden, were added to the col« 
lection. Of this work I shall speak more particularly 
hereafter. 

On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on several 
topicks, and mentioned that as he had been so good 
as to permit me to have the proof sheets of his " Livea 
of the Poets," I had written to his servant, Francis^ 
to take care of them for me. 

1 Life of Watts. 
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'^ MR. BOSWEI.L TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" MY DEAR SIR, <^ Edinborgti, Feb. 2, 1770- 

'^ Garrick's death is a striking. event; not that 
we should be surprised with the death of any man, 
who has lived sixty-two years ;^ but because there 
was a vvoadty in our late celebrated friend^ which 
drove away the thoughts of death from any association 
with him, I am sure you will be tenderly affected 
with his departure ; and I would wish to near from 
you upon the subject. I was obliged to him in my 
days of effervescence in London^ when poor Derrick 
was my govemour; and since that time I received 
many civilities from him. Do you remember how 
pleasing it was^ when I received a letter from him at 
Inverary^ upon our first return to civilized living after 
our Hebriaean journey? I shall always remember 
him with affection as well as admiration. 

'^ On Saturday last, being the 30th of January, I 
drank coffee and old port, and had solemn conversation 
with the Reverend Mr. Falconer, a nonjuring bishop, 
a very learned and worthy man. He gave two toasts, 
whicn you will believe I drank with cordiality. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and Flora Macdonald. I sat about 
four hours ^with him, and it was really as if I had 
been living in the last century. The Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, though faithful to the royal 
house of Stuart, has never accepted of any cong^i 



1 [On Mr. Goirick's Monument in Lichfield Qatbednl, he it 
aaid to have died, '^ aged 64 yeats.'' But- it is a mistake, and 
Mr. BosweU is perfectly correct Garrick was baptized at Here- 
ford, Feb. 28, I7I6.I7, and died at his house in London, Jan, 
20, 1779* The inaccuracy of lapidary inscriptions is well Imown* 
M»] 
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d'elire, rince the Revolution; it is the only tnu^ 
Episcopal Churdh in Scotland^ as it has its own suc- 
cession of bishops. Fm- as to the Episcopal dergj 
who take the oaths to the present government^ they 
indeed follow the rites of the Church ai Englana, 
but^ as Bishop Falconer observed^ ' they are not 
Episcopah; for they are under no bishops as a bishop 
cannot have authority beyond his diocese/ This 
venerable gentleman aid me the honour to dine with 
me yesterday^ and he laid his hands upon the heads 
of my little ones. We had a good deal of curious 
literary conversation^ particularly about Mr. Thomas 
Ruddiman^ with whom he lived in great friendship. 

** Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life 
toakes one embrace more closely a valuable friend* 
My dear and much respected sir^ may God preserve 
you long in this world while I am in it. 

^' I am ever, 

*^ Your much obliged, 
^' And affectionate humble servant, 

'^ James Boswell." 

On the 2Sd of February I wrote to him again> 
complaining of his silence, as I had heard he was ill,, 
and had written to Mr. Thrale for information con- 
cerniiig him ; and I announced my intention of soon 
being again in London. 



It 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



DEAR SIR, 

Why should you take such delight to make a 
bustle, to write to Mr. Thrale that I am negligent, and 
to Francis to do what is so very unnecessary? Thrale, 
you may be sure, cared not about it ;,smd I shall spare 
Francis the trouble, by ordering a set both of the 

t3 
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Lived and Poets to dear Mrs. Boswell^' in acknow* 
ledgement of her marmalade. Persuade Her to accept 
them^ and accept them kindly. If I thought she 
would receive tnem scornfully^ I would send them 
to Miss BosweU^ who^ I hope^ has yet none of her 
mamma's ill-will to me. 

'* I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to 
some other friends, to Lord Hailes first. His second 
volume lies by my bed-side ; a book surely of great 
labour, and to every just thinker of great delight. 
Write me word to whom I shall send besides ; would 
it please Lord Auchinleck? Mrs. Thrale .waits in 
the coach. 

" I am, dear sir, &c 
" March 13, 1779.'* ^' SaM. Johnson." 

This letter crossed me on the road to London, 
where I arrived on Monday, March 15, and next 
morning at a late hour, found Dr. Johnson sitting 
over his tea, attended by Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. 
Levett, and a dergjrman, who had come to submit 
som'e poetical pieces to his revision. It is wonderful 
what a number and variety of writers, some of them 
even unknown to him, prevailed on his good nature 
to look over their works, and suggest corrections atad 
improvements. My arrival interrupted for a little 
while the important business of this true representee 
tive of Bayes ; upon its being resumed, I found that 
the subject under immediate consideration was a 
translation, yet in manuscript, of the Carmen Sectdare 
of Horace, which had this year been set to musick, 
and performed as a publick entertainment in London, 
for the joint benefit of Monsieur Philidor and Signor 
Baretti. When Johnson had done reading,^ the aa« 

1 He sent a set elegantly bound and gilt, which wa9 received as 
nr handsome present 
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thour asked him bluntly, '^ If upon the whole it was 
a good translation ?" Johnson, whose regard for truth 
was uncommonly strict, seemed to be puzzled for 8 
jtnoment, what answer to make ; as he certainly could 
not honestly commend the performance: with ez« 

Suisite address he evaded the question thus : " Sir, I 
o not say that it may not be made a very good trans- 
lation." Here nothing whatever in favour of the 
performance was affirmed, and yet the writer was not 
shocked. A printed '* Ode to the Warlike Genius of 
Britain/' came next in review ; the bard was a lank 
bony figure, with short black hair ; he was writhing 
himself in agitation, while Johnson read, and shewing 
his teeth in a grin of earnestness, exclaimed in broken 
sentences, and in a keen sharp tone, ^^ Is that poetry, 
sir ?" — Is it Pindar ?" Johnson. " Why, sir, there 
is h'ere a great deal of what is called poetry." Then, 
turning to me, the poet cried, '^ My muse has not 
been long upon the town, and (pointmg to the Ode) 
it trembles under the hand of the great critick." 
Johnson, in a tone of displeasure, asked him,* ** Why 
do you praise Anson?" I did not trouble him by 
asking his reason for this question. He proceedea, 
'^ Here is an errour, sir ; you have made Genius 
feminine.** — *^ Palpable, sir (cried the enthusiast) ; I 
know it. But (in a lower tone) it was to pay a com- 

Eliment to the Duchess ci Devonshire, with which 
er Grace was pleased. She is walking acrosa Cox-^ 
heath, in the military unifcHrm, and I suppose her to 
be the G«nius of Britain." Johnson. '^ Sir, you are 
^ving a reason for it; but that will not maker it 
right. You may have a reason why two and two 
should make five ; but they will still make but four." 
Although I was several times with him in the 
course of the following days, such it seems were my 
occupations, or such my negligence, that I have pre- 
served no memorial of his conversation till Friday, 
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Murcb ^6, when I visited faun. H^ aud he eiqpestod 
to be attacked aa account of his /^ Lives of the Poets.*^ 
f* However (saidhe)^ I would.rather be attacked than 
unnoticed. For the worst thing yoa can do to- aa 
aathour is to be silent as to his works. An assaidt 
upon a town is a bad thing; but starving it is. still 
worse:: an assault may be unsuccessful; you may 
have more men killed than you kill ; but if you starve 
the town, you are sure of victory." 

Talkihg of a friend of ours associating with jpersons 
of very ducordant principles and characters ; I said 
he was a very universal man, quite a man of the WOTld. 
JOHNSON. ** Yea, sir; but one may. be so moch a 
man of the world, as to foe nothing m the world. I 
^ememb^ a passage in Goldsmith's ^ Vicar of 'Wake-i 
firidy which hb \vas afterwards fool enough to ex> 
pvmge: 'I do not love a man who is zealcms for 
nothing.' " Boswell. ** That was a fine passage." 
JoBKSoif .< ^ Yes, sir : there was another fine passage 
too, which he struck out: ' When I was a young 
man^ bein^ . anxious to distinguish myself, I was 
perpetually staarting new. propositions.^ But I soon 
Ngave this nver ; for I found that generally what was 
new was £alse.'"^ I said I did not like to sit with 
people of whom I had not u good (minion. Johnson* 
f^ But you mnst not indulge your ^elicacy too much ; 
or yon will be a tetC'^-tete man all your life." 

During my stay in London this spring, I find I 
was unaccountably negligent in preserving Johnson's 



1 [Dr. Burney^ in a note introduced in a foiiner page, has men- 
tioned this drcumBtance, concerning (Goldsmith, a^ communicated 
to him by Dr. Johnson ; not leoSlecdng tiiat it oocuiicd hece. 
His remark, however, is not wholly supofluous, as it asoextains 
that the wonds which Goldsmith had put into the mouth of a fie- 
titibus character in the '' Vicai of TVakefidd," and which as we 
learn from Dr. Johnson he afterwards expunged, related, V£kA 
many other passages in bis Novel/to himsdf. M«] 
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8a3riiig8^ more so than at any time when I was bappy 
enough to have an opportunity of hearing his wisaom 
and wit. There is no help for it now. I must con- 
tent myself with presentmg such scraps as I have. 
But I am nevertheless ashamed and vexed to think 
'how much has been lost. It is not that ther^ was a 
bad crop this year; bat that I was not sufficiently 
careful m gathering it in. I, therefore^ in some in« 
stances can only exhibit a few detached fragments. 

Talking of the Wonderful, concealment of the au- 
thour of the celebrated letters signed Junius; he said, 
^' I should have believed Burke to be Junius^ because 
I know no man but Burke who is capable of writing 
these letters ; but Burke spontaneously denied it to 
me. The case would have been different^ had I asked 
him if he was the authour ; a man so questioned, as 
to an anonymous publication, may think he has a 
right to deny it." 

He observed that his old Mend, Mr. SheridaD, 
had been honoured with extraordinary attention ia 
his own country, by haring had an exception made 
in his favour in an Irish Act of Parliament eoaoenw 
ing insolvent debtors. ^' Thus to be singled out 
(said he) by a legislature, as an object of publick con- 
sideration and kindness, is a proof of no common 
merit." 

At Streatham, <m Monday, March 29> &t breakfast 
he maintained that a father had no right to controfd 
the inclinations of his daughters in marriage. 

On Wednesday, March 31, when I risited him, and 
confessed an excess of which I had very seldom been 
guilty; that I had spent a whole night in playing at 
cards, and that I could not look back on it with satis- 
faction : instead of a harsh animadversion, he mildly 
said, '^ Alas, sir, on how few things can we look back 
with satisfaction !" 

On Thursday, April 1, he commended one of the 
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in devotional exercise ; and^ as he has mentioned in 
his '^Prayers and Meditations,* gave me " Les Pert'* 
sSes de Paschal" that I might not interrupt him* I 
preserve the book with reverence. His presenting it 
^ to me is marked upon it with his own hand, and I 
have found in it a truly divine unction. We went to 
church again in the afternoon. 

On Saturday, April $, I visited him at night, and 
found him sittmg in Mrs. Williams's room, with her, 
and one who he afterwards told me was a natural son' 
of the second Lord Southwell. The table had a sin- 
gular appearance, being covered with a heterogeneous 
assemblage of oysters and porter for his company, and 
tea for himself. I mentioned my having heard an 
eminent physician, who was himself a Christian, argue 
in favour of universal toleration, and maintain, that 
no man could be hurt by another man*s differing from 
him in opinion. Johnson. *' Sir, you are to a certain 
degree hurt by knowing that even one man does not 
beueve." 

On £aster-day, after solemn service at St. Paul's^ 
I dined with him : Mr. Allen the printer was also his 
guest. He was uncommonly silent ; and I have not 
written down any tiling, except a single curious fact^ 
which, having the sanction of his inflexible veracity, 
may be received as a striking instance of human in-« 
sensilHlity and inconsideration. As he was passing by 
a fishmonger who was skinning an eel alive, he heard 
him '' curse it, because it woiQd not lie stilL" 

On Wednesday, Apnl 7> I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's. I nave not marked what company 
was there. Johnson harangued upon the qualities of 
different liquors ; and spoke with great contempt of 
daret, as so weak, that ^^ a man would be drowned 



1 Page 173. 

2 [Au. Mauxitiua Lowe, a painter* M.] 
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hf it before it made him drunk.**- He was persuaded . 
to drink one glass of it» that he might judge^ not 
from recollectioii, which might be dim^^ but from im- 
mediate sensation. He shook his head, and said^ 
" Poor stuff! No, sir, claret is the Kouor for bop; 
port for Boen ; but he who aspires to be a hero (smiling) 
must drink brandy. In the first place, the flav- 
our of brandy is most grat^ul to the palate; and 
then branday will do socmest fi>r a man what drinking 
can do for him. There are, indeed, few who are able 
to drink brandy. That is a power rather to be wished 
for than attained. And yet (proceeded he), as in all 
pleasure hope is a considerable part, I know not but 
fruition comes too qraiick by brandy. Florence wine 
I think the worst ; it is wme only to the eye ; it ia 
wine neither while you are drinking it, nor after you 
hare drunk it; it neither pleases the taste, nor ex- 
hilarates the spirits." I reminded him how heartily 
he and I used to drink wine together, when we were 
first acquainted ; and how I used to have a head-ache 
after sitting up with him. He did not like to have 
this recalled, or, perhaps, thinking that I boasted 
i|XH>roperly, resolved to have a witty stroke at me ; 
" Nay, sir, it was not the ivine that made your head 
ache, but the sense that I put into it." Boswell.^ 
'* Wliat, sir ! wiU sense make the head ache ?" 
Johnson. " Yes, sir (with a smile), when it is not 
used to it." — No man who has a true relish of plea- 
santry could be offended at this ; especially if Johnson 
in a long intimacy had given him repeated proofs, of 
his regard and goqd estimation. I used to say, that 
as he had given me a thousand pounds in praise, 
he had a good right now and then to take a guinea 
from me. 

Qn Thursday, Agril 8, I dined with him at Mr. 
AUen fiamsav's, wi^ Lord Graham and some other 
coihpaiiy. we talked of Sbakspeare's witches. John- 
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80N. *^ They are beings of his own creation ; they 
are a compound of msdignity and meanness^ without 
any abilities ; and are quite different ii-om the Italian 
magician. . B[ing James says in his 'Dsemonology/^ 
' Magicians c(mimand the devils : witches are their 
servants/ The Italian magicians are elegant beings. 
Bam SAY. '^ Opera witches, not Drury-lane witches. 
— Johnson observed, that abilities might be em- 
ployed in a narrow sphere, as in getting money, 
which he said he believed no man could do, without 
vigorous parts, though concentrated to a point. 
Ramsay. '^ Yes, like a strong horse in a mill ; he 
pulls better." 

Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of 
Lochlomond, on the banks of which is his &mily 
seat, complained of the climate, and said he could not 
bear it. Johnsoj^. " Nay, my Lord, don't talk so : 
Jrou may bear it well enough. Your ancestors hare 
borne it more years than I can tell." This was a 
handsome compliment to the antiquity of the House 
of Montrose. His Lordship told me afterwards, that 
he had only affected to complain of the climate ; lest, 
if he had spoken as favourably of his country as he 
really thought. Dr. Johnson might have attacked it. 
Johnson was very courteous to Lady Margaret Mac- 
donald. ^^ Madam (said he), when I was in the 
Isle of Sky, I heard of the people running to take 
the stones off the road, lest Lady Margaret's horse 
should stumble." 

Lord Graham commended Dr.Drummond at Naples 
as a man of extraordinary talents ; and added, that 
he had a great love of liberty. Johnson. ^' He is 
young, my Lord (looking to his Lordship with an 
arch smil^); all boys love liberty, till experience con- 
vinces them they are not so fit to govern themselves 
as they imagined. We are all agreed as to our own 
liberty ; we would have as much of it as We can get ; 
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tot we are not agreed as to the liberty of otherd : 
for in proportion as we take^ others must lode. I be- 
lieve we hardly wish that the mob should have liberty 
to govern us. When that was the case some time 
ago> no man was at liberty not to have candles in his 
windows." Rams a v. *' The result is, that order is 
better than confusion.** Johnson. " The result is, 
that order cannot be had but by subordination." 

On Friday, April 16, I had been present at the 
trial of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit 
•of frantick jealous love, had shot Miss Ray, the fiv- 
vourite of a nobleman. Johnson, in whose company 
I dfned to-day with some other friends, was mucn 
interested by my account of what passed, and parti-i 
cularly with his prayer for the mercy of heaven. He 
- said, m a solemn fervid tone, *' I hope he skaU find 
inercy.** 

This day a violent altercation arose between John- 
son and Beauclerk, which having made much noise 
at the time, I think it proper, in order to prevent 
any future misrepresentation, to give a minute ac- 
count of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge 
Blackstone had done, that his being furnished with 
two pistols was a proof that he meant to shoot two 
persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, '^ No ; for that every 
wise man who intended to sheot himself, tookltwo 
pistols, that he might be sure of doing it at once. 

Lord 's cook shot himself with one 

pistol, and lived ten days in great' agony. Mr. 

, , who loved buttered muffins, but durst not 

eat them because they disagreed with his stomach, 
resolved to shoot himself; and then he eat three but- 
tered muffins for brei^ast, before shooting himself,' 
knowing that he should not be troubled with indiges- 
tion : he had two charged pistols ; one was found 
lying charged upon the table by him, after he had 
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skot liknaelf willh Hie other.*'— '^ Well (said Jehnson, 
with an air of trinmph)^ you «ee here one pistol was 
Bttfficient/* Beaoclerk replied smairtly^ ^' Becaufle it 
happened to kill him." And either then or a very 
little afberwards^ being piqued at Johnson's trium^- 
imt remark^ added^ '^ This is what you dcoi't know^ 
and I do." There was then a cessation <^ the dispute ; 
and some minutes intervened^ during which, dinner 
«nd the glass went on clieerMly; when Johnson 
middenly and abruptly exclaimed, ^' Mr. Beauderk, 
liow came you to talk so petulantly to me, as ' This is 
what you aon't know, but what I know ?' One thing 
J know, which you don't seem to know, that yon aie 
Tery uncivil.*' Beauclerk. ^^ Because tfou b^an Imt 
being uncivil (which you always are)." The words 
in parentheses were, I believe, not heard by Dr. 
Johnson. Here again there was a cessation of arms. 
Johnson told me, that the reasmi why he wmted at 
£rst soiae timie without taking any notice of what 
Mr. Besuderk said, was because he was thinkii^ 
whether he should resent it. But when he con- 
sidered that there were present a young Lord and an 
eminent traveller, two men of the world with whom 
he had never dined before, he was apprehensive tiiat 
they might think they had a right to take such liber- 
tks with him as Beauderk did, and therefore resolved 
he would not let it pass ; adding, *^ that he would not 
aj^ear a coward." A little while after this, the con- 
versation turned on the violence of Hackman s temper* 
Johnson then said, ^' It was his business to command 
his temper, a$ my friend, Mr. Beauclerk, should have 
done some tune ago." Beaixxerk. '^ I should leam 
of you, sir." Johnson. " Sir, yon have given me 
opportunities enough of learning, whoa I have been 
in your company. No man loves to be treated with 
contempt." Beauclerk, (with a polite inclination 
towards Johnscm). " Sir, you have kiiown nie twenty 
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jean-, and however I may hare treated others^ you 
may be sure I could nerer treat you with contempt.'* 
Johnson. " Sir, you have said more than was ne^' 
oessary.*' Thus it ended ; and Beauclerk's coach not 
having come for him till very late^ Dr. Johnson and 
another gentleman sat with him a long time after 
the rest of the company were f gone; and he and I 
dined at Beauclerk's on the Saturday se'nnight foU 
lowing. 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the 
following particulars of his conversation : 

'^ I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning ; for that is a sure good. I would let him at 
first read any English book which happens to engage 
his attention ; because you have done a great deal^ 
when you have brought him to have entertainment 
from a book. He'll get better books afteHrards." 

'* Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of his 
projected life of the Duke of Marlborough. He 
groped for materials ; and thought of it, till he had 
exhausted his mind. Thus it tometimes happens 
that men entangle themselves in their own schemes.*' 

" To be contradicted, in order to force you to talk, 
is mighty unpleasing. You shine, indeed ; but it is 
by being ground" 

Of a gentleman who ma4e some figure among 
the Literati of his time (Mr. Fitzherbert), he said> 
** What eminence he had was by a felicity of manner : 
he had no more learning than wliat he could not 
help.'* 

On Saturda^r, April 24, I dined with him at Mr. 
Beauclerk's, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Jones, 
(afterwards Sir William), Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, 
Mr. Paradise, and Dr. Jliggins. I mentioned that Mr. 
Wilkes had attacked Garrick to me, as a man who 
had no friend. Johnso;; . " I believe he is right, sir. 

u 3 
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Oi fiXoi^ ou ^Xo;*--He had friends^ but no £ritBd«* 
Garrick wis so difiiised^ he bad bo man to whoni he 
wi^ed to unbosom himself* He found people ahrajs 
ready to applai]^ him^ and that always hr the same 
thing : so he saw life with great uniformity." I took 
upon me^ for once> to fight with Goliath's weapoas^ 
and play the sophist.— ^^^ Garridk:^ did not need a 
iriend, as he got from every body all he wanted. 
What is a friend ? One who supports you and com- 
forts you, while others do not. Fnendshtp, you know, 
sir, is the cordial drop, ' to make the nauseous draught 
of iife'go down :' but if the draught be not nauseous, 
if it be all sweet, there is no occasion f<n: that drop." 
Johnson. '^ Many men would not be content to live 
so. I hope i should not. They would wish to have 
an intimate friend, with whom they might compaire 
minds, and cheriidi private virtues.*' One of die 
company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, as b man who 
had no friend. Johnson. " There wen^ more nm^ 
terials to make friendship in Garrick, had he not 
been so difiused." Boswsll. *^ Garrick was pure 
gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chestenidd 
was tinsel." Johnson. " Garric^ was a very good 
man, the -cheerfulest man of his age ; a decent liver 
in a profesma which is supposed to. give indulgence 
to licentiousness; audit man who gave away,.fnselv, 
money acquired by himself. He began the wand 
with a great hvmger for ^oney; the son of a half-pay 
officer, bred in a family whose study was to make 
four-pence do as much as others made four-penoe 
halfpenny do. But, when he had got mosey, he was 
very liberal." I presumed to animadvert on his 
eulogy on Garrid^ in his "Lites of the Poets." 
" You say, sir, his deatk edipsed the ;gaiety of 

1 See p. 128 of this vol. and wH. i. p. 161. 
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tkmoB/' JoBNSOK. *' I could hot lave said mor^ b^ 
less. It is the truth ; eclipsed, not extinguished g and 
bis death did eclipse ; it was like a storm." Boswell* 
'< But why nations ? Did h» gaiety extend further 
than his own nation ?" Johnson. " Why^ sir^ some 
exaggeration must be allowed. Besides^ nations may 
be said-^if we allow ihe Scotch to be a nati<m^ and to 
lunre gaiety, — which they have not. You are an ex- 
ception^, though. Come, gentlemen, let us candidly 
admit, that there is one Scotchman who is cheerful." 
Beavclerk. " But he is a very unnatural Scotch- 
Bsan." I, however, continued to think the oompli-' 
ment to Garridc hyperbolically untrue. His acting 
had ceased some time before his death ; at any rate he 
had acted in Irdand but a Aort time, at an early 
period of his life, and never in Scotland. I objected 
also to what appears an anticlimax of praise, when 
contrasted with the preceding pan^gyrick, — '* and 
diiuinshed the publick stock of oarodess pleasure I" 
*^" Is not harmless pleasure very tame ?" Johnson. 
" Nay, sir, harmless pleasure is the highest praise. 
Pleasure is a word of dubious import ; pleasure is in 
genefi^ dangerous, and pernicious to inrtue ; to be 
able tiierefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, 
pleasure pure and imalloyed, is as great a power as 
man can possess.*' This was, perhaps, as ingenious a 
defence as could be made ; still, however, I was mit 
satisfied. 

A cefebrated wit being mentioned, he said, " One 
nay say of him as was said of a French wit, //. n'a de 
i^Bsprit que contre Dieu. I have been several times 
in ^xMupany with him, but never peroeived any strong 
fftmer of wit. He produces a general effect by va^ 
limis means ; he has a' cheerftd countenance and a 
gay voice. Besides his trade is wit. It would be as 
wild in him to come into company without merri* 
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ment^.as for a higfavrayman to take llie road witheat 
hispistols." 

Talkiiig of the effects of drinldiig:, lie said^ '' Drink- 
ing may he" practised with great prudence ; a man 
who exposes nimself when he is intoxicated^ has not 
the art of getting drunk ; a sober man who happens 
occasionally to get drunk^ readily enough goes into a 
new company^ which a man who has been drinking 
should never do. Such a man will undertake any 
thing ; he is without skill in inebriation. I used to 
sUnk home when I had drunk too much. A man ac- 
customed to self-examination will be conscious wheki 
he is drunk^ though an habitual drunkard will not be 
conscious of it. I knew a physician^ who for twenty 
years was not sober; yet in a pamphlet, whidi he 
wrote upon fevers, he appealed to Garrick and me for 
his vindication from a charge of drunkenness. A 
bookseller (naming him) who got a large fortune by 
trade, was so habitually and equalljr drunk, that his 
most intimate friends never perceived that he wfts 
more sober at one time than another." • 

TaUdug of celebrated and successful irregular pnu> 
tisers in physick, he said, " Taylor' was the most ig* 
norant man I ever knew, but sprightly : Ward, the 
dullest. Tsiylor challenged me once to talk Latin 
with him (faughing). I quoted some of Horace, 
which he took to be a part of my own speech. He 
said a few words well enough.'* Beauclerk. '* I re« 
member, sir, you said, that Taylor was an instance 
how far impudence could carry ignorance.*' — ^Mr.. 
Beauclerk was very entertaining this day, and told us 
a number of short stories in a lively elegant manner, 
and with that air of the toorld which has I know not 
what impressive effect, as if there were something 

1 [The Chevalier Taylor, the celebrated Oculist. M.} 
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more than is expressed^ or than perhaps ve could 
perfectly understand. As Johnson and I accompanied 
Sir Josnua Reynolds in his coach^ Johnson s^d^ 
*' There is in Beauderk a predominance over his 
company^ that one does not like. But he is a man 
who has lived so much in the worlds that he has' a 
short story on every occasion ; he is always ready to 
talk^ and is never exhausted." 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Rey* 
noldsX Sir Joshua's sister. I m^itioned that aa 
eminent friend of ours^ talking of the common remark, 
that affection descends, said, that " this was wisely 
^contrived for the preservation of mankind ; for whicn 
it was not so necessary that there should be affection 
from children to parents^ as from parents to children ; 
nay, there would be no harm in that view though 
children should at a certain age eat their parents.? 
Johnson. " But, sir, if this were known generally to 
be the case, parents would not have affection for 
children." Boswell. " True, sir; for it is in ex- 
peetation of a return that parents are so attentive to 
their children ; and I know a very pretty instance of 
a little girl of whom her &ther was v^y fond, who 
once when he was in a melancholy fit, and had gone 
to bed, persuaded him to rise in good humour by 
-saying, ' My dear papa, please to get up, and let me 
help you on with your clothes, that I may learn to dd 
it when you are an old man.' " 

Soon after lliis time a little incident oocurred, 
wliich I will not suppress, because I am desirous that 
my work should be, as much as is consistent with the 
strictest truth, an antidote to the false and injuHous 
notions of his character, which have been given by 
others, and itterefore I infuse every drop of genuine 
sweetness into my biographical cup« 
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'^TO DR. JOHNSON. 
" MY DEAR SIR^ 

'^ I AM in great pain with an inflamed foot^ uid 
obliged to keep my bed, so ^un prevented* from having 
the pleasure to dine at Mr. Ramsay*s to-day, which is 
very hard ; and my spirits are sadly sunk. Will you 
be so friendly as to come and sit an hour with me in 
the evening ? I am ever 

'' Your most faithful, 

'' And affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell.** 

^' South Audkjr-street ; 
Monday, April 26.'* 

'' TO MR. BOSWELL. 

*' Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr. 
Boswell, and will come to him." 
^' Harle7-.8treet'' 

He came to me in the evening, and brought Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. I need scarcely say, that their 
conversation, while they sat by my bed-side, was the 
most pleasing opiate to pain that could have been 
administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain in- 
formation concerning Pope than he was last year,' 
sent by me to my Lord Marchmont> a present of those 
volumes of his *' Lives of the Poets," which were at 
this time published, with a request to have permission 
to wait on him ; and his Lordship, who had called oa 
him twice, obligingly appointed Saturdfay^ the first of 
May, for receiving us. 

1 See p. 182 of this volume. 
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On that morning Johnson came to me from Streat- 
ham^ and after drinking chocolate^ at General Paoli% 
in South Audley-street^ we proceeded to Lord March- 
mont's in Curzon-street. His Lordship met us at 
the door of his library^ and with great politeness said 
to Johnson^ ^' I am not going to make an encomium 
upon mi/self, by telling you the high respect I hare 
for you, sir." Johnson was exceedingly courteous; 
and the interview^ which lasted about two hours^ 
during which the Earl communicated his anecdotes of 
Pope^ was as agreeable as I could have wished. When 
we came out^ I said to Johnson, that considering his 
Lordship's civility, I should have been vexed if he had 
again faded to come. " Sir (said he), I would rather 
have given twenty pounds than not have' rome." I 
accompanied him, to Streatham, where we dined, and 
returned to town in the evening. 

On Monday, May 3, I dined with him at Mr. 
Dilly's ; I pressed him this day for his opinion on the 
passage on Parnell, concerning which 1 had in vain 
questioned him in several letters, and at length ob* 
tained it in due form qflavo, 

Cas£ for Dr. Johnson's Opinion/ 

3dof May, 1779. 
^ ** Parnell^ in his ^ Hermit,' has the following 

passage: 

^ To dear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if hOck* and swains report it right : 
(For yet by tteains alone the world he knew. 
Whose feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew).* 

Is there not a contradiction in its beingj^r^^ supposed 
that the Hermit knew both what books and swains 
reported of the world ; yet qfteruoards said, that he 
knew it by swains aloner' 
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^* 1 think U 4n inaccuracy.'^He meniioHs twq 
itUtructors in tkefint Line,, and says he had 
only one in the next*^ ^ 

This eFening I set out for Scotland. 

*^ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
'^ DEAR MADAM, 

^^ Mr. Green has informed me that you are, 
much better ; I hope I need not tell you th^ I ^a 



1 ^' I do not (siYB Mr. Malone) see sny diffioiUy in thit . 
aagjiy and wonder that Pr. Johnson should ha^e admowIedfediU 
to be iftacurate, llie Hermit* it should be observed, had no 
actual experience of the world whatsoever : all his knowledge con- 
cerning it had been obtained in two ways ; from books j and ftonm 
the rekitUms of those country swains, who had seen a little of it# 
Theplain meaning, therefore, is, ^ To dear his doubts oonocrning 
PMMndenoe, and to obtain some knowledge ef the world 1^ actual 
experience ; to see whether the accounts mmisfaed by boo]^ or by 
the oral communications of swains, were just representations of it ; 
[I say, fwatfu], for his oral or vivA voce mformation had been ob- 
tained from that part Oi mankind alone^ &&' The word dkmse heam 
does not relate to the whole of the preceding line, as has been sup- 
posed, but, bv a common licence, to the word9,-^^ti0 mankind^ 
which are understood, and of which it is restrictive.*' 

Mr. Malone, it must be owned,, has shewn much critical inge- 
nuity; in his explanation of this passage. His interprecaiaon, how- 
ever, seems to me much too xeoondite. The meaning of the 
passage may be certain enough ; but surely the expression is con- 
fused, and one part of it contradictory to the other. 

[But why too recondite^ — ^When a. meaning is given to a pas^ 
sage by understanding words in an uncommon sense, the inter- 
nretation may be said to be recondUe^ and, hiywever . ingenious, may 
brsuspiBeted not to be sound; but wkea woids at« npbuned in 
their ordinary acceptation, and the explication whiich is fiurly de- 
duced from them without any. forceor s onstraint ii also perfectly 
Justified by the context, it sundy may be skStfy aoci|pted ; and ilie 
eaBing sodi an explieatioii reeondtie, when nothing ^ke earn he mid 
^gtOmt a^ will not omke it ^e l«s^ just M>i 
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glad of it. I cannot boast of being much better; my 
old nocturnal complaint still pursues me^ and my 
respiration is difficulty though much easier than when 
I left you the summer before last. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale are irell ; Miss has been a little indisposed ; 
but she is got well again. They have since the loss 
of ,th^ boy had' two daughters ; but they seem likely 
to want a son. 

" I hope you had some books which I sent you. 
I was sorry for poor Mrs. Adey's deaths and am amud 
you wiU be sometimes sditary ; but endeavour^ whether 
alone or in con^pany^ to keep yourself cheerful. My 
friends likewise die very £ist ; but such is the state 
of mah. I am^ dear loTe^ 

*^ Your most humble servant^ 
*' May 4, 1779.*' ** Sam* Johnson." 

He ^had^ before I left London^' resumed the con- 
versation concerning the appearance of a ghost at 
Newcastle upon Tyne, which Mr. John Wesley be- 
lieved, but to which Johnson did not give credit. I 
was^ however, desirous to examine the question closely, 
and at the same time wished to be made acquainted 
with Mr. John Wesley; for though I differed from 
him in some points, 1 admired his various talents, 
and loved his pious zeal. At my request, therefore. 
Dr. Johnson gave me a letter of introduction to him. 

*^ TO THB RSVEREND MR. JOHN WESLEY. 



ct 



SIR, 



Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been long 
livtmik to me, is desirous of being known to you, ana 
lus asked this recommendation, ^ieh I give him with 
great willingness, because I think it very itfuch to be 

VOL. TV. X 
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wished that worthy and religious men should be ac* 
quainted with each other. 

" I am, gir, 
'* Your most humble servant, 
" May 3, 1779.'* * '' Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. Wesley being in the course of his ministry at 
Edinburgh, I presented this letter to him, and was 
viery politely received. I begged to have it returned 
to me, which was accordingly done. — His state of the 
Evidence as to the gh6st, did. not satisfy me. 

I did not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my re- 
turn to my family; but tried bow he would be affected 
by my silence. Mr. DiUy sent me a copy, of a note 
which he received from him 4m the 13th of July, in 
these words : 

" TO MR. DILLY. 
" SIR, 

*' Since Mr. Boswell's departure I have never 
heard from him; please to send word what you 
know of him, and whether you have sent my books to 
his lady* 1 am, &c. 

'* Sam. Johnson." 

My readers will not doubt that his solicitude about 
me was very flattering. 

"TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'* What can possibly have happened, that keeps 
\18 two such strangers to each other? I expected to 
have heard from you when you came home ; I 'ex- 
pected afterwards. I went into the country and re- 
turned, and yet there is no letter from Mr. Boswell. 
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No ill I hope has happened ; and if ill should happen^ 
why should it he concealed from him who lores you? 
Is it a fit of humour^ that has disposed you to try 
who can hold out longest without writing? If it he, 
you haye the victory. But I am afraid of something 
had ; set me free from my suspicions. 

''.My thoughts are at present employed in guessing 
the reason of your silence : you must not expect that 
I should tell you any things if I had any thing to 
tell. Write, pray write to me, and let me know what 
is, or what has heen the cause of this long inter- 
ruption. 

" I am, dear sir, 
" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
** Jidy 18, 177^." *' Sam. Johnson." 

^' TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, x 

*' MY DEAR SIR, " Edinbuigfa, July 17, 1779. 

f What may be justly denominated a supine 
indolence of mind nas been my state of existence smoe 
I last returned to Scotland. In a livelier state I had 
often suffered severely from long intervals of silence 
on your part ; and I had even been chid by you, for 
expressing my uneasiness. I was willing to take ad- 
vantage of my insensibility, and while I could bear 
the experiment, to try whether your affection for me 
would, after an unusual silence on my part, make 
you write first. This afternoon I have had very high 
satisfaction by receiving your kind letter of inquiry, 
for which I most gratefully thank you. I am doubts 
fill if it was right to make the experiment; though I 
have gained by it. I was beginning to grow tender, 
and to upbraid myself, especially after having dreamt 
two nights ago that I was with you. I and my wife, 
and my four children, are all well. I would not delay 
one post to answer your letter ; ^ut as it is late, I 
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havB &f»t tiiae to do more. Yon ohdl soon hear from 
me^ upon many and tarious particulars ; and I shidl 
never again put you to any test. I am^ with Fe- 
neration^ my dear sir^ 

'^ Your much obliged^ 

'^ And faithfy humble servant^ 

'^ James BoswELL." 

On the 22d of July^ I wrote to him again; and 
gave him an account of my last interview with- my 
worthy friend^ Mr. Edwara Dilly, at Us btcllier's 
house at Southill in Bedfordshire^ where he died ,s9on 
after I parted f^om him^ leaving me a very kind re« 
membrance of his regard* 

I iuformed him that Lord Hailes^ who had pr<>^ 
mised to furnish him with some anecdotes for his 
'' Lives of the Poets/' had sent me three instances of 
Prior's borrowing from Gombauld, in " RectieU (fes 
PoeteSy' tome S. Epigram '* To John I owed great 
obligation," p. 25. '' To the Duke of NoaiDes," p. 
S2. " Sauntering Jack and idle Joan," p. 25. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and ccmtained a 
variety of particulars ; but he, it should seem, had 
not attended to it ; for his next to me was as follows : 



<s 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



*' MY DEAR SIR, 



it 



Are you playing the same trick again, and 
trying who can keep silence longest? Rem^nber 
that all tricks are either knavish or diildish ; and 
that it is as foolish to make experiments upon the 
constancy of a friend, as upon the chastity of a wife. 

** What can be the cause of this second fit of 
silence, I cannot conjecture; but after one trick, I 
will not be cheated by another, nor will harass my 
thoughts with conjectures about the motives of a 
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man who, probaMy, acts only by caprice. I th^^ 
fore suppose you are well, and tnat Mrs. Boswell is 
well too; ana that the fine summer has restored 
Lord Auchinleck. I am much better than you left 
me ; I think I am better than when I was m Scot- 
land. 

" I forgot whether I informed you that poor Thrale 
has been in great danger. Mrs. Thrale likewise has 
miscarried, and been much indisposed. Every body 
else is well ; Langton is in camp. I intend to put 
Lord Hailes's description of Dryden' into anotner 
edition, and as I know his accuracy, wish he would 
consider the dates, which I could not always settle to 
my own mind. 

'' Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmstone, about Mi- 
chaelmas, to be jolly and ride a hunting. I shall go 
to town, or perhaps to Oxford. Exercise and gaiety, 
or rather carelessness, will, I hope, dissipate all re- 
mains of his malady; and I likewise hope by the 
change of place to find some opportunities of growing 
yet better myself. I am, dear sir, 

" Your humble servant, 
« Strcatham, Sept 9, 1779." '* Sam. JoHNSON." 

My readers will not be displeased at being told 
every sli^t circumstance of the manner in which 
Dr. Johnson contrived to amuse his solitary hours. 
He sometimes employed himself in chymistry, some- 
times in watering" and pruning a vine, sometimes in 
small experiments, at which those who may smile 
should recollect that they are moments which admit 
of being soothed only by trifles. ^ 

1 Which I oommunkated to him fr6m his Lordship, hut it has 
not yet heen puhlished. <I have a copy of it. 

[The few notices conceining Dryden, which Lozd Hailes had 
collected, the authour afterwards gave to Mr. Malone. M.] 

2 In one of his manuscript Diaries, there is the following entry< 

X 3 
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X)n the SOtb of September I defended mysdf against 
Us suspicion of me^ which I did not deseire; and 
added^ *' Pray let us write frequently. A whim 
strikes me^ that we should send off a sheet once a 
week> like a stage-coach^ whether it be full or not ; 
nay^ though it should lf>e empty. The very sight of 
your hand-writing would comtort me; and were a 
sheet to be thus sent rejg«^arl^, we should much 
oftener convey somethings w^re, it only a few kind 
words." 

My friend Colonel James Stuart^ second son of the 
Earl of Bute^ who had distinguished himself as a good 
officer of the Bedfordshire militia^ had taken a pub* 
lick-spirited resolution to serve bis country in its 
difficulties^ by raising a regiilai^ regiment^ and taking 
the command of it himself. This^ in the heir of 
the immense property of Wortley^ was highly ho« 
nourable. Having been in Scotland recruitings he 
obligingly asked me to acccnnpany him to Leeds^ then 
the head-quarters of his corps ; from thence to Lon«* 
don for a short time^ and afterwards to other places 
to which the regiment might be ordered. Such an 
offer> at a time of' the year when I had full leisure, 
was very pleasing ; especially as I was to accompany 
a man of sterling good seiise^ informations discern- 
ments and conviviality; and was to hare a second 
crops in one years of London and Johnson! Of this I 

whioh xomeka his curious mmule att^ntioQ : " .fuly 26| 1768. J 
duved mv nail by accident in whetting the knife, about an dghtb 
of an indi from the bottom, and about a fourth from the top. 
This T measure that I maf know £he growdi of nails ; the whiue 
is about five eighths of an inch.** 

Anocherof the aamekindappeais, ^^Avg.'J^ 1779, Partem hrachii 
d€Stri carpo proximam ei catem pectorit drca mamiUam deectram 
rojrt, ut noiumjleret quanta temporis pUi renovarentur.** 

And, ^^ Aug. 15, 1783. I cut from the vine 41 leaves, which 
weighed five oz. and a half and eight scruples : — I lay them upon 
my bookcase, to see what weight th^ will lose by drying." 
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inftnned ny iUutrioos friend, in dianctmslaad 
vann tenns, in a letter dated the 50tli of S^tembov 
from Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, 1 called at his house be- 
fore he was up. He sent for me to his bed««ide> and 
expressed his satisfaction at this incidental meetings 
with as nrach Tivadty as if he had been in the gaiety 
of youth. He caUed fariskly, " Frank, go and get 
eoroe, and let us fareakfi»t i Jt splendomr** 

During this Tisit to London I had sevend inter^ 
▼iews with him, which it is unneoessaiT to distinguish 
particularly. I consulted him as to toe iqppointment 
of guardians to my ddldren, in case of my death. 
'' Sir (said he), do not appoint a number of guardians. 
When there are many, they trust one to another, and 
the business is neglected. I would advise you to 
choose only one; let him be a man of respectable 
diaracter, who, for his own credit, will do what is 
right; let him be a rich man, so that he may be 
under no temptation to take advantage; and let him 
be a man of business, who is used to conduct aflaira 
with ability and expertness, to whom, therefore, the 
execution of the trust will not be burdensome." 

On Sunday, October 10, we dined together at Mr. 
Strahan's. The conversation, having turned on the 
prevailing practice of going to the East^Indies in 
quest of wealth ; — Johnson. " A man had better 
have ten thousand pounds at the end of ten years 
passed in England, tnan twenty thousand pounds at 
the end often years passed in India, because you must 
compute what you give for money; and a man who 
has lived ten years in India has given up ten years 
of social comfort, and aH those advantages whidi arise 
from living in England. The ingenious Mr. Brown, 
distinguished by the name of CafahUity Brwm, told 
me, that he was once at the seat of Lord Clive, who 
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liad returned from India with great wealth ; and that 
he Bhewed him at the door of his hed-chamber a large 
chesty which he said he had once had fiill of gold ; 
upon which Brown observed^ ' I am glad you can 
bear it so near your bed*chamber.' " 

We talked of the state of the poor in London. — 
Johnson. ^^ Saunders Welchj the Justice, who was 
once High-Constable of Holbom, and had the best 
opportunities of knowing the state of the poor, told 
ine, that I under-rated the ikumber, when I com- 
puted that twenty a week, that is, above a thousand 
a year, died of hunger ; not absolutely of immediate 
himger^; but of the wasting and other diseases which 
are the consequences of hunger. This happens only 
in so large a place as London, where people are not 
known. What we are told about the great sums got 
by begging, is not true: the trade is overstpdced. 
And, you may depend upon it, there are many who 
eannot get work. A particular kind of manufacture 
fails : those who have been used to work at it, csat, 
for some time, work at nothing else. You meet a 
man beggiiig; you charge him with idleness: he 
says, ' I am willing to labour. Will you give me 
work ?* — ^ I cannot.' — ' Why then you have no right 
to charge me with idleness.' " 

' We left Mr. Strahan's at seven, as Johnson had said 
he intended to go to evening prayers. As we walked 
along, he complained of a little gout in his toe, and 
said, " I shan't go to prajrers to<-night ; I shall go to- 
morrow: whenever I miss church on a Sunday, I 
resolve to go another day. But I do not always do 
.it." This was a fair exhibition of that vibration 
between pious resolutions and indolence, which many 
of us have too often experienced. 
^ I went home with him, and we had a long quiet 
conversation. 
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I i«ad him a lettek* £rom Dr. Huffh Blah* coiioeni<* 
ittg Vfype (in writing whose life he was now em* 
plofed), whk^ I shall insert as a literary coriosity.^ 

, I 

'' TO JAMES BOSWBLL^ ESQ. 
^' DEAR SIR^ 

*' In the year 1763^ being at London> I was 
carried by Dr. John Blair^ Prebendary of Westmini- 
ster^ to dine at old Lord Bathurst's ; where we ^ found 
the 4ate Mr. Mallet^ Sir James Porter^ who had been 
Ambassadour at Constantinopie^ the late Dr. Ma^ 
caiday^ and two or three more. The conversation 
turning on Mr. Pope^ Lord Bathurst told us^ that 
"^ The Essay on Man' was originally composed by 
Lord Bolingbroke in prose^ abd that Mr. Pope did no 
more than put it into verse : that he had read Lord 
Bolingbroke's manuscript in his own hand-writing ; 
and remembered well^ that he was at a loss whether 
most to admire the elegance of Lord Bolingbroke's 
prose^ or the beauty of Mr. Pope's verse. When 
Lord Bathurst told this^ Mr. Mallet bade me attend, 
and remember this remarkable piece of information ; 

1 The Rer. Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, in the Pirefiwe to his 
valuab^ edition of Archbishop King's ^* Essay oil the Origin of 
JBvil," mentions that the principles maintained in it had been 
adop^ by Pope in his " Essay on Man ;" and adds, ** The fact, 
notwithstanding such denial (Bishop Warburton*s), might haTe 
been strictly v^erified by an unezcqitionable' testimony, viz, that of 
the late Lord Batharst, who saw the yery same system of the 
To)3fX7i9y (taken from the Archbishop) in Lord Bolingbroke^s own 
Iian4» lying before Mr. Pope, while ne was composing his Essay.** 
Tins is respectable evidence ; but that of Dr. Blair is more direct 
from the fountain-head, as well as more infl. Let me add to it 
that of Dr. Joseph Warton; *•*• The late Lord Bathurst re- 
Mtedly assured me that he had read the whole scheme of *• the 
Essay on Man,' in the hand-writing of Bolingbroke, and dravsn 
up in a series of propositions, which Pope was to versify and il« 
lustrate." Essay on the Oenius and Writings of Pope, vol. ii. p. 62. 
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sm, by the course of 'Nature^ I might survive his 
liM^hip^ and be a witness of his having said so; 
The conversation was indeed too reniarludl)le to be 
forgotten. A few days after^ meeting with you^ who 
were -then also at London^ you will remember that I 
mentioned to you what had passed on this subject^ aa 
I wa» much struck with this anecdote. But what 
ascertains my recollection of it beyond doubt^ is^ that 
being accustomed to keep a journal of what passed* 
when I was at London^ which I wrote out every 
evenings I find the particulars of the above informa- 
^bion^ just as I have now given them^ distinctly marked ; 
and am thence enabled to fix this conversation to 
have passed on Friday^ the 22d of Aprils' 1763. 

^'l remember also distinctly (though I have not for 
this the authority of my joumal)^ that the converteticm 
going on concerning Mr. Pope, I took notice of a 
report which had been sometimes propagated, that he 
did not understand Greek. Lora Bathurst said to 
me that he knew that to be &lse; for that part of 
the niad was translated by Mr. Pope in his house in 
the country; and that in the morning wheu they 
assembled at breakfast, Mr. Pope used frequently to 
repeat, with great rapture, the Greek lines which he 
had been translating, and then to give them his 
version of them, and to compare them tqgether. 

" If these circumstances can be of any use to Dr. 
Johnson, you have my iidl liberty to give them Ur 
him. I beg you .will, at the same time, present to 
him my most respectfiil compliments, with best wishes 
for his success and fame in all his literary under- 
takings. I am, with great respect, my dearest sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

" And obliged humble servant, 

" Hugh BLAia.** 

** Brou^ton Park, Sept 21, 1779." 
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JoHKsoil. " Depend npon it, sir, this' is too strongiy 
stated. Pope may have had fnnn Bolingbroke the 
pfailosophick stamina of his Essay; and admitting 
this to be true, Lord Bathurst dia not intentionally 
falsify. But the thing^ is not tnlie in the latitude 
that Blair seems to imagine; we are sure that the 
poetical imagery, which makes a great part of the 
poem, was Pope's own. Jt is amazing, sir, what de- 
viations there are from precise truth, in the account 
which is given of almost every thing. I told Mrs. 
Thrale, ' You have so little anxiety about truth, that 
you never tax your memory with the exact liiing.' 
Now what is the use of the memory to truth, if one is 
careless of exactness ? Lord Hailes's ' Annals of Scot- 
land' are very exa^t ; but they contain mere dry par- 
ticulars. They are to be considered as a Dictionary. 
You know such t^hings are there ; and may be looked 
at when you please. Robertson paints; bui the mis- 
fortune is, you are sure he does not know the people 
whom he paints; so you cannot suppose a likeness. 
Characters should never be given by an historian, 
unless he knew the people whom he describes, or 
copies from those who knew them." 

BoswELL. " Why, sir, do people play this trick 
which I observe now, when I look at your grate, 
putting the shovel against it to make the fire bum ?" 
Johnson. '^ They play the trick, but it does not 
make the fire bum.* There is a better ; (setting the 
poker perpendicularly up at right angles witii the 
grate). In days of superstition they thought, as it 
made a cross with the bars, it would drive away the 
witch." 

BoswELL. '^ By associating with you, sir, I am 

1 [It certunly does make the fire bum : by repelling the ahr, it 
throws a blast on the fire, and so performs the part in some degree 
of a blower or bellows. E. ] 
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always getting an acoesaioii of wisdom. But perhaps 
a man^ after knowing his own character— <-tlie limited 
atrongih of his own mind^ should not he desirous of 
having too much wisdom^ considering, quid vakatU 
humeri, how little he am carry." Johnson. '^ Sir, 
be as wise as you can ; let a man be aliis lotus, sapiens 
sibi: 

* Though plea8*d to see the dolphins play, 
I mind my compass aiid my way.*^* 

You may be wise in your study in the morning, and 
gay in company at a tavern in the evening. Every 
man is to take care of his own wisdom and his own 
virtue, without minding too much what others think/' 
He said, '' Dodaley first mentioned to me the 
scheme of an English Dictionary; but J had long 
thought of it." BoswELL. " You did not know 
what you were undertaking." ' JoflNSON. *' Yes, 8ir> 
I knew very well what I was undertaking, — and very 
well how to do it, — and have done it very well." 
BoswELL. ^^ An excellent climax I and it has availed 
you. In your Preface jou say, ' What would it avail 
me in this gloom of sohtude ?' You have been agree* 
aUy mistaken." 

. In his life of Milton, he observes, ^i 1 cannot but 
remark a kind of respect, perhaps unconsciously, paid 
to this great man by his biographers : every house 
in which he resided is historicdly mentioned, as if it 
were an injury to neglect naming any place that be 
honoured by bis presence." I had> before I read this 
observi^tion, been desirous of shewing that req>ect U^ 
Johnson, by various inquiries. Finding hinj thia 
•vening in a very good humour, I prevail^on. him to 

give ine an exact list of his places of residence^ since 

> ■ 

1 The Spleen, a Poem. 
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ihe entoed tlie m^tropoiis as ao authour, whidi I 
anbjotn in a note.' 

I mentioDed to him a dispute faetveen a friend of 
Buoe and his lady, oanoerning conjugal infidditf^ 
which my friend had maintained was by no means ao 
bad in the husband, as in the wife. Johnson. '^ Yqur 
friend was in the right, sir. Between a man and his 
Maker it is a different question : but between a man 
and his wife, a husband's infidelity in nothing. They 
are connected by children, by fortune, by serious 
GODsiderations of community. Wise married women 
don't trouble themselyes about infidelity in their 
husbands." Boswell. '^ To be sure there is a great 
difiPerence between the offence of infidelity in a man 
and that of his wife.** Johnson. *^ The difference 
is boundless. The man imposes no bastards upon his 
wife." 

Here it may be questioned, whether Johnson was 
entirely in the right. I suppose it will not be con* 
troverted, that the difference in the degree of crimi- 
nality' is very great, on account of conseauences : but 
still it may be maintained, fhat, independent of moral 

1 1. £zeter-«traB^offCathadne-street,Stnuid. 

2. (Greenwich. 

3. Woodstock-street, near Hanbyer-square. 

4. Castle-street, Cavendish-square, No. 6. 

5. Stoahd. 

6. BcBirdl-oourt. 
7* Strand, again. 
& Bow-street. 
9. Holbom. 

10. Fetter-lane. 

11. Holbom, again. 
ISU Gough-squaie. 

13. Staple-Inn. 

14. Oray's-Inn. 

15. Inner Temple-lane, No. l» 
. 16. Jolinson's-oourt, No. 7* 

17.. Bolt»ooart,No«8. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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ofoligatibn, infidelity is by no means a li|^t offiinoe in 
a husband; because it must hurt a ddicate attache 
mentj in which a mutual constancy is imjjied^ with 
such refined sentiments as Massinger has exhibited in 
his play of " The Picture." — Johnson probably at 
another time would have admitted this opinion. And 
let it be kept in remembrance, that he was very care- 
All not to ^ve any encouragement to in«gular con- 
duct. A gentleman^ not adverting to the distinction 
made by him upon this subject, supposed a case of 
singular perverseness in a wife^ and heedlessly said^ 
*^ That then he thought a husband might do as he 
pleased with a safe conscience." Johnson. " Nay^ 
sir, this is vnld indeed (smiling) : you must consider 
that fornication is a ciime in a single man ; and you 
cannot have more liberty by being married." 

He this evening expressed himself strongly against 
the Roman Catholics ; observing, ^^ In every thing in 
which they differ from us, they are wrong." He was 
even against the invocation of Saints ; in short, he 
was in the humour of opposition; 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little 
Greek, as is too generally the case in Scotland ; that 
I had for a long time hardly applied at all to the 
study of that noble language, and that I was desirous 
of being told by him M'hat method to follow ; he re- 
commended to nie as easy helps, Sylvanus's " First 
Book of the Iliad ;" Dawson's " Lexicon to the Greek 
New Testament ;" and *' Hesiod," - with Pasoris 
Lexicon at the end of it. 

On Tuesday, October 12, 1 dined with him at Mr. 
Ramsay's, with Lord Newhaven, and some oth^r 
company, none of whom I recollect, but a beautiful 
Miss Graham,* a relation of his Lordship's, who asked 
Dr. Johnson to hob or nob with her. He was flattered 

1 Now the lady of Sir Heory Daahwood, Bart. , 
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by such pfeasing attention^ and politely told ber, he 
never drank wine ; but if she ^wculd dnnk a glass of 
water^ he was much at her service. ' She accepted. 
*' Oho, sir ! (said Lord Newhaven) you are caught." 
Johnson. '^ Nay, I do not see Ao«o I am caught; 
but if I am caught, I don't want to get free again. 
If I am caught, I hope to be kept." Then when the 
two glasses of water were brought, smiling placidly to 
the young lady, he said, *' Madam, let us rvctpro* 
cate" 

Lord Newhaven and Johnson carried on an argii« 
ment for some time, concerning the Middlesex election^ 
Johnson said, '' Parliament may be considered as 
bound by law, as a man is bound where there is nobody 
to tie tne knot. As it is clear that the House of 
Commons may expel, and expel again and again, why 
not allow of the power to incapacitate for that par- 
liament, rather than have a perpetual contest kept up 
between parliament and the people ?" Lbrd New- 
haven took the opposite side ; but respectfully said, 
'' I speak with great deference to you. Dr. Johnson ; 
I speak to be instructed." This had its full effect on 
my friend. He bowed his head almost as low as the 
table, to a complimenting ^obleman ; and called out, 
'' My Lord, my Lord, I do not desire all this cere- 
mony; let us te& our minds to one another quietly." 
After the debate was over, he said, " I have got 
lights on the subject to-day, which I had not before." 
This was a great deal from him, especially as he had 
written a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed, '' The House of Commons was ori- 
ginally not a privilege of the people, but a check, for 
the Crown, 'on the House of Lords. I remember, 
Henry the Eighth 'wanted them to do something; 
they hesitated in the morning, but did it in the after- 
noon. He told them^ ' It is well you did ; or half 
your heads should have been upon Temple-bar.* 
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But the House of Comfiions is wm bo longer undei^ 
the power oi the crowu^ and therefore must l^ bribed." 
,He added^ ," I hare no delight in talking of pnblick 
affairs/' 

Of his fellow-Mcollegian^ the celebrated Mr. Greorge 
Whiteiieldj he said, " Whitefield never drew as mudi 
attention as a mountebank does; he did not draw 
attention by doing better than others, but by doing 
what was strange. Were Astley to preach a sermon 
standing upon his head on a horse's back, he would 
collect a multitude to hear him ; but no wise man 
would say he had made a better seribon for that. I 
never treated Whitefield's ministry with contempt ; I 
believe he did good. He had devoted himself to die 
lower da^es of mankind, and among them h^ was of 
use. • But when familiarity and noise claim the praise 
^ue to knowledge, art, and elegance, we . must beat 
^own such pretensions." 

What I have preserved of his conversation during 
the remainder of my stay in London at this time, ia 
<mly what follows : I told him that wheiT I objected 
to keeping company with a notorious infidel, a cele- 
brated friend of ours said to me, " I do not think that 
men who live laxly in t}ie world, as you and I do, 
can with propriety assume such an authority: Dr. 
Johnson may, who is uniformly exemplary in hk 
conduct. But it is not very consistent to shun an 
infidel to-day, and get drunk to-morrow." Johh* 
SON. '^ Nay, sir, this is sad reasoning. Because a 
man cannot be right in all things, he is to be right 
in nothing? Because a man sometimes gets drunk, is 
he theref^ to steal ? This doctrine would very soon 
bring a man to the g^ows." 

.After all, however, it is a difficult question holv 
&r sincere Christians should associate with the av#wed 
enemies of religion; for in jtfae first place, almost 
every man'l mind may be more or less " corrupted fagr 
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evil oommunications ;" secondly^ the wt^rld may very 
naturally suppose that they are not really in earnest 
in religion^ "who can easily bear its opponents ; and 
thirdly^ if the profane find themselves quite well re- 
ceived by the pious^ one of the checks upon an open 
declaration of their infidelity^ and^ne of the probable 
chances of obliging them seriously to reflect, which 
their being shunned would do^ is removed. 

He, I Imow not why, shewed upon all occasions an 
avef^ion to go to Ireland, where I proposed to him 
that we shpiSd make a tour. Johnson. " It is the 
last place where I should wish to travel." Boswell. 
'^ Should you not like to see Dublin, sir ?" John- 
son. ^' No, sir; Dublin is only a worse capital." 
Boswell. " Is not the Giant's-causeway worth see- 
ing ?" Johnson. " Worth seeing ? yes ; but not worth - 
going to see." 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and 
thus generously expressed himself to a gentleman 
from ^hat country, on the subject of an i>nion which 
artful Politicians have often had in view : — *' Do not 
make an union witli us, sir. We should unite with 
you, only to rob you. We should have robbed the 
Scotch, if they had had any thing of which we could 
have robbed them." 

Of an acquaintance of 4>urB, whose manners and 
every thing about him, though expensive, were coarse, 
he said, " Sir, you see in him vulgar prosperity." 

A foreign minister of no very high talents, who 
had been in his company for a considerable time quite 
overlooked, happened luckily to mention that he had 
read some of his ^* Rambler" in Italian, and admired 
it much. This pleased him greatly; he observed 
that the title had been translated, ll Genio errante, 
though I have been told it was rendered more ludi- 
crously, II Vagabondo; and finding that this minister 
gave such a proof of his taste, he was sdl attention to 

Y 3 
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him^ and on the first remark which he made, however 
rimple^ e^daimed^ *' The Andnssadour says well p-^ 
his Ercellency ohserves — ;" And then hd expanded 
and enriched the little that had heen said, in so strong 
a manner, that it appeared something of consequenoe. 
This was exceedingly entertaining to the company 
who were present, and many a time afterwards it 
furnished a pleasant topick of merriment: ** The 
Ambassadour $ays vseU" became a laughable term of 
applause when no mighty matter, had been expresaecU 
I left London on Monday, October 18, and ac- 
companied Colonel Stuart to Chester, where his regi- 
ment was to lie for some time. 

'* MR. BOSWELI, TO DR. JOHNSON. 

«« MT DEAR SIR, '« Chester, October 22, 1779. 

^' It was not till one o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing, that Col<mel Stuart and I left Londcm; for we 
chose to bid a cordial adieu to Lord Moiintstuart, 
who was to set out on that day on his embassy to 
Turin. We drove on excellently, and reached Lich- 
field in good time enough that night. The Col<mel 
had heajtl so preferable a character of the Greorge, 
that he would not put up at the Three Crowns, so 
that I did not see our host, Wilkins. We found at 
the Greorge as good accommodations as we could wish 
to hare, and I fiilly enjoyed the comfortable thought 
that / toa« in Ltchfidd again. Next momine it 
rained yery hard ; and as I nad much to do in a little 
time, I ordered a post-chaise, and between eight aind 
nine sidlied forth to make a round of visits. I first 
went to Mr. Green, hqiing .to have had him to ac- 
company me'to aU my other M&nds, but he was 
engaged: to attend the Bishop of Sodor and Man^ 
who was then lyinff at Lichifidd very ill of the goat. 
Having taken a nasty glance at the additions to 
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Green's .museum^ from which it wa$ not easy to break 
SLW»y., J next went to the Frieiy^ where I at firat 
occasioned some tumult in the ladies^ who were not 
prepared to re6eive company so early : but my name^ 
which has by wonderful felicity come to be closely 
associated with yours^ soon made all easy ; and Mrs. 
Cobb and Miss Adey re-assumed their seats at the 
breakfast^table> which they had quitted with some 
^wdj^tation. They recei^ me with the Idndneas 
of an old acquaintance ; and after we had joined in a 
cordial chorus to your praise^ Mrs. Cobb gave me the 
high satisfaction of hearing that you sai^ ^ BosweU 
is a man who I belieye never 1^ a house without 
leaving jEt wish for his return.' And she afterwards 
added^ that she bid you tell me> that if ev^ I came 
to Lichfield, she hoped I would take a bed at the 
Friwy. From thence I drove to Peter Garrick'»j' 
wh^re I alao found a very fiattering welcome. He 
appeared to me to enjoy his usual cheei^ulness j an4 
he inery* kindly aisked me to come When I could, and 
pass a week with him. From Mr. Garrick's, I went 
to the Palace to wait (m Mr. Seward. I was first en»<^ 
tertained by his lady and daughter, he himself being 
in bed with a cold, according to his valetudinary 
custom. But he desired to see me; and I found him 
dressed in his black gown, with a white flannel night- 
^owtk above it ; so that he looked like a Dominican 
£riar. He was good-humoured and polite ; imd under 
his roof too my reception was very pleasing. I then 
proceeded to Stow*hill, and first paid my respects to 
Mrs. Gastrell, whese conversation I was not willing 
to quit. But my sand-glass was now beginning to 
run low, as I could noft trespass too long <m the 
Colenel's kindness, who obligingly waited for me | 

1 [This smUcman siuivived his InoAer David m«iy jesn; 
and died at Lichfield, Dm. 12, 1795, Ktat. 86. A. C.} 
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iM } luialea^ to Mr9« Asloii%^ wImhii I found mudi 
better Uuia I feared I should; and tbere I met a 
luri>ther«iH-law of these ladies^ who talked much of 
you« ivad y^ veil too^ as it appeared to me. |It 
theu only remained to visit Mrs. Lucy Porter^ which 
1 did, I really helieve^ with sincere satis&ction on 
both sides. I am sure I was glad to see her again ; 
and, as I take her to be very honest, I trust 
sJie was glad to see me again; for ^e expressed 
herself so, that I could not doubt of her b^g in 
earnest. What a great key-stone of kindness, my 
dear sir, were you that morning ! for we- were au 
held together by our common attachment to you. I 
eannot say that I ever passed two hours with more 
self-complacency than I did those two at Lichfield. 
Let me not entertain any suspicion that this is idle 
vanity. Will not you confirm me in my persuasion^ 
that he who finds himself so regarded has just reason 
to be hajrpy? 

*' We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday; 
and here again I am in a state of much enjoyment. 
Colonel Stuart and his officers treat me with all the 
civility I could wish ; and I play my part admirably. 
Lcetus aliisy sapiens sibi, the classical sentence which 
you, I imagine, invetited the other day, is exemplified 
m my present existence. The Bishop, to whom I 
had the honour to be known several years ago, shews 
me much attention ; and I am edifi.ed by his conversa- 
tion. I must not omit to tell yo^, that his Lordship 
admires, very highly, your Prefaces to the Poets. I 
am daily obtaining an extension of agreeable ac- 
quaintance, so that I am kept in animate variety; 
and the study of the place itself, by the assistance of 
books, and of the Bishop, is sufiicient occupation. 

1 [A maiden sister of Johnson's favourite, Molly Astern, who 
irried Captain Brodie, c^ the Navf. M.] 
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Chester peases my fioicy more than any Umh I eter 
saw. But. I will not enter npovi it at aU in thi# 
letter. 

'^ How long I shall stay here I caiinot yet say. I* 
told a very pleasing jroung lady^^ niece to one of the 
Prebendaries^ at whose house I . saw her^ ' I have 
come to Chester^ madam^ I cannot tell how; and hr 
less can I tell how I am to get away from it.' Do 
not diink me too jurenile. I beg it of you^ my dear 
sir, to farour me with a letter while I am here^ and 
add to the happiness of a happy friend^ who is ever^ 
with affectionate veneration^ 

*' Most sincerely yjwirs^ 

*' James Boswell/^ 

'' if you do not write directly, so as to catch me 
here, I shall be disappointed. Two lines from you 
will keep my lamp burning bright." 

"to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'' 4>|SAft SIH, 

• 

" Why should you importune me so earnestly 
to write ? Of what importance Can it be to hear of 
distant friends, to a man who finds himself welcome 
wherever he goes, and makes new friends faster than 
he can want them ? If to the delight of such universal 
kindness of reception, any thing Can be added by 
knowing that you retain my good will, you may in- 
dul^ yourself in the full enjoyment of that smafi 
addition. 

" I am glad that you made the round of Lichfield 
with so much success : the ofitener you are seen, the 
more you will be liked. It was pleasing to me to read 
that Mrs. Aston was so well, and that Lucy Porter 
was so glad to see you. 

I Mu8 Letitia Banuton. 
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" In the place where you now «pe, there is much 
to be observed ; and you will easily procure yoursdf 
skilful directors. But what will you do to keep away 
the black dog that worries you at home? If you 
would^ in compliance with your father's advice^ in- 
quire into the old tenures and old charters of Scot- 
land^ you would certainly open to yourself many 
striking scenes of the manners of the middle ages. 
The ^dal system^ in a country half-barbarou8> is 
naturally productive of great anomalies in civil life. 
The knowledge of past times is naturally growing 
less in all cases not of publick record ; and fiie past 
time of Scotland is so unlike the present^ that it is 
already difficult for a Scotchman to image the economy 
of his grandfather. Do not be tardy nor negligent ; 
but gather up eagerly what can yet be found.' 

*' We have, I think, once talked of another pro- 
ject, a History of the late insurrection in Scotland^ 
with all its incidents. Many falsehoods are passing 
into uncontradicted history. Voltaire, who loved a 
striking story,' has told what he could not find to be 
true. 

" You may make collections for either of these pro* 
jects, or for both, as opportunities occur, and digest 
your materials at leiiSure. The great direction which 
Burton has left to men disordered like you, is this; 
Be not solitary i he not idle: which I would thus 
modify; — If you are idle,-be not solitary ; if you are 
solitary, be 'not idle. 

" There is a letter for you, from 

*^ Your humble servant, , 
•* London, October 27, 1 77»." " Sam. Johnson/* 

1 I have A valuable collection made by ray Father, whidi, with 
some additions and illustrations of my own, I intend to publish. I 
have some hereditary daim to be an Antiquary ; not only from my 
Father, but as being descended, by the mother's side, from the 
able and learned Sir John Skene, whose merit bids ddfiance to all 
the attempts which have been made to lessen his fame. 
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'^ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSOK. 

*' MY DEAR SIB, " Carlisle, Nov. 7> 1779. 

/' That I should importune you to write to me 
Rt Chester^ is notwondernil^ when you coimder what 
an avidity I have for delight ; and that the amor of 
pleasure, like the amor nummi, increases in proportion 
with the quantity which we possess of it. Your 
letter, so full of polite kindness and masterly counsel, 
came like a large treasure upon me, while already 
glittering with riches. I was quite enchanted at 
Chester, so that I could with difficulty quit it. But 
the enchantment was the reverse of that of Circe; 
for so far was there from being any thing sensual in 
it, that I was aU mind. I do not mean all reason 
only; for my fancy was kept finely in play. And 
why not P-^If you please I will send you a copy, or 
an abridgement of my Chester journal, which is truly 
a log-book of felicity. 

*' The Bishop treated me with a kindness which 
was very flattering. I told him, that you regretted 
you had seen so little- of Chester. His Lwdship bade 
me tdl you, that he should be glad to shew you more 
of it. I am proud to find the friendship with which 
you honour me is known in so many places. 

" I arrived here late last night. Our friend, the 
Dean^ has been gone from hence some months ; but 
I am told at my inn, that he is very populous (po- 
pular). However, 1 found Mr. Law, the Archdeacon, 
SOB to the Bishop, and with him I have breakfasted 
and dined very agreeably. I got ^uainted with him 
at the assizes- here, about a year and a half ago ; he 
18 a man of great variety of knowledge, uncommon 
genius, and, I believe, sincere religion. I' received 
the holv sacrament in the Cathedral in the mornings 
this beiDg the first Sunday in the month ; and wa^ 
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at prayers there in the morning. It is divinely 
cheering to me to think that there is a Cathedral so 
near Auchinleck ; and I now leave Old England in 
such a state of mind as I am thankful to Goo for 
granting me. 

*' The black di^ that worries m« at home I cannot 
' but dread; yet as I have been for some time past in 
a military train^ J trust I shall repulse him. To hear 
from you will animate me like the sound of a trumpet ; 
I therefore hope> that soon after my return to the 
northern fields I shall receive a few Imes from you. 

" Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort me in 
his carriage to shew me Liverpool^ and from thence 
back again to Warrington^ where we parted. ^ In 
justice to my valuable wife^ I must inform you she 
wrote to me^ that as I was so happy^ she would not be 
so selfish as to wish me to return sooner than business 
absolutely required my presence. She made my deck 
write to me a post or two after to the same purpose^ 
by /commission from her ; and this day a kind letter 
from her met me at the Post-Ofiice here^ acquainting 
me that she and the little ones were well^ and ex- 
pressing all their wishes for my return home. I am, 
more and more, my dear sir, 

" Your afifectionate . 
'^ And obliged humble servant, 
" James Boswsll.** 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



" DEAR SIR, 

'^ Your last lettet was not only kind but fond. 
But I wifiih you to get rid of all intellectual excesses, 

1 HiB ittimemt was afterwards ordered to Jamaica, where be 
Moompaniea it, and almost lost his life hy the dimate. This imi* 
partial order I diould think a sufficient refutation of the idle rumour 
that ^' there was stOl something behind the throne greater than Ae 
tfanmeitadf." 
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and neither to exalt your pleasures^ nor aggravate 
your vexations, beyond their real and natursd state. 
Why should you not be as happy at Edinburgh as at 
Chester ? In culpa est animus, qui se non effugU us- . 
quam. Please yourself with your wife and children^ 
and studies, and practice* 

'*I^have sent a petition* from Lucy P6rter, with 
which I leave it to your discretion whether it is pro- 
per to comply. Return me her letter, which I have 
sent, that you may know the whole case, and not be 
seduced to any thing that you may afterwards repent. 
Miss Doxy perhaps you know to be Mr. Garrick's 
niece.-: 

. ^^ If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he may 
be very happy. He has in his disposal two livings, 
each equal, or almost equal in value to the deanery ; 
he may take one himself, and give the other to his spn. 

" How near is the Cathedral to^uchinleck, that 
you are so much delighted with it ? It i^, I suppose, 
at least an hundred and fifty miles off. However, if 
you are pleased, it is so fiir well. 

" Let me know what reception you have from your 
father, and the state of his health. Please him as 
miich as you can, and add no pain to his last years. 

" Of our friends here I can recollect nothing, to 
tell you. I have neither seen nor heard of Langton. 
Beauderk is just returned from Brighthelmston, I 
am told,, much better. Mr. Thrale and his family ' 
are still there ; and his health is said to be visibly 
improved ; he has not bathed, but hunted. 

*^At Bolt-court there is much malignity, but of 
late little open hostility.* I have had a cold, but it 
is gone. 

1 Requesting me to inquire concerning the family of a gen- 
tleman who was then pa3ring his addresses to Miss Doxy. 

2 See page 205. 

VOL. IV. * Z - 
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'^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell^ &c. 

'' I am, sir, 
'^ Your humble aenrant, 
" IxmdoDy Not. 13, 1779." '* Sam. Johnson.** 



On November 22, and December 21, I wrote to 
him from Edinburgh, giving a very ^vourable report 
of the family of Miss Doxy's lover; — that after a good 
deal of inquiry I had discovered the sister of IMr. 
Francis Stewart, one of his amanuenses when writing 
his Dictionary; — ^that I had, as desired by him, paid 
her a guinea for an old pocket-book of her brother s 
which he had retained ; and that the good woman, 
who was, in very moderate circumstances, but con- 
tented and placid, wondered at his scrupulous and 
liberal honesty, and received the guinea as if sent her 
by Providence.-— That I had repeatedly begged of him 
to keep his promise to send me his letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, and that this memento, like Delenda est 
Carthago, must be in every letter that I should write 
to him, till I had obtained my object. 

In 1 780,. the world was kept in impatience for the 
completion of his " Lives of the Poets," upon which he 
was employed so far as his indolence allowed him to 
labour. 

I wrote to him on January 1, and March 13, 
sending him my notes of Lord Marchmont's informa- 
tion concerning Pope ;-— complaining that I had not 
heard from him for almost four months, though he 
was two letters in my debt; — ^that I had suffered 
again from melancholy ;-^h(^ing that he had been in 
so much better company (the Poets), that he had not 
time to think of his distant friends ; for if that were 
the case, I should have some recompense for my un- 
eusinesd ;— that the state of my affairs did not admit 
^i uiy coming to London this year ; and beting he 
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would return me Goldsmith's t^o poems> with his 
lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the 

' greatest affliction to which a man is liable^ and which 

, Johnson himself had felt in the most severe manner ; 

Johnson wrote to him in an admirable strain of 

sympathy and pious consolation. 

" TO DR. LAWRENCE. 
" DEAR SIR, 

'*At a time when all your fri(jnds ought to 
shew their kindness, and with a character which ought 
to make all that know you your friends, you may 
wonder that you have yet heard nothing from me. 
' ** I have been hindered by a vexatious and inces- 
sant cough, for which within these' ten days I havfe 
been bled once, fasted four 6r five times, taken phy- 
sick five times, and opiates, I think, six. This day 
it seems to remit. 

'^ The loss, dear sir, which you have lately suf- 
* fered, I felt many years ago> ana know therefore how 
much has been taken from you, and how little help 
can be had from consolation. He that outlives a wife 
whom he has long loved, sees himself disjoined from 
the only mind that has the same hopes, and fears, and 
interest; from the only companion . with whom he 
has shared much good or evil ; and with whom he 
could set his mind at liberty, to retrace the past or 
anticipate the future. The continuity of being is 
lacerated ; the settled course of sentiment and action 
is stopped ; and life stands suspended and motionless, 
till it is driven by external causes into a new diannel. 
But the time of Suspense is dreadful. 

'* Our first recourse in this distressed solitude, is, 
perhaps for want of habitual pi^ty, to a gloomy ye- 
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quiescence in necessity. Of two mortal beings^ one 
must lose the other ; but surely there is a higher and 
better comfort to be drawn from the consideration of 
that Providence which watches over all^ and a belief 
that the living and the dead are equally in the hands 
of GoD^ who will reunite those whom he has se- 
parated ; or who sees that it is best not to reunite. 

" I am^ dear sir^ 

" Your most affectionate^ 

^^ And most humble servant^ 
" January 20, 1780." *' Sam. Johnson.** 

'^ TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ, 
'' DEAR SIR, 

'^ Well, I had resolved to send you the Ches^ 
terfield letter ; but I will write once again without 
it. Never impose tasks upon mortals. To require 
two things is the way to have them both undone. 

For the difficulties which you mention in your 
affairs, I am sorry; but difficulty is now very ge- 
neral: it is not therefore less grievous, for there is 
less hope of help. I pretend not to give you advice^ 
not knowing the state of your affairs ; and general 
counsels about prudence and frugality would do you 
little good. You are, however, in the right not to 
increase your own perplexity by a journey hither ; 
and I hope that by staying at nome you will please 
your father. 

^'Poor dear Beauclerk^'—n^i;, ut soles, dabis joca. 
His wit and his folly, his acuteness and maliaous- 
ness, his merriment and reasoning, are now over. 
Such another will not often be found among man- 
kind. ' He directed himself to be buried by the side 

1 [The Hon. Topham Beauderk died March 11, 1780> M.] 
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of his mother^ lUi instance of tenderness whicli I 
hardly expected. He has left his children to the care 
of Lady Di> and if she dies^ of Mr. Langton^ and of 
Mr. Leicester his relation^ and a man of good cha- 
racter. His library has been offered to sale to the 
Russian ambassadour.' 

'^ Dr.r Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the 
newspapers, has had no literary loss.^ Clothes and 
moveables were burnt to the value of about one hun« 
dred poundjs ; but his papers, and I think his books, 
were all preserved. 

'^ Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger 
from an apoplecticai disorder, and recovered, beyond 
the expectation of his physicians; he is now at Bath, 
that his mind may be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and 
Miss are with him. 

*' Having told you what has happened to your 
Mends, let me say something to you of yourself. 
You are always complaining of melancholy, and I 
conclude from those complaints that you are fond of 
it. No man talks of that which he is desirous to 
conceal, and every man desires to conceal that of 
whiich he is ashamed. Do not pretend to deny it ; 
manifestum hahemus Jurem ; make it an invariable 
and obligatory law to yourself, never to mention your 
oMOi mental diseases; if you are never to speak of 
them, you will think on theoi but litde ; and if you < 
think little of them, they will molest you rarely. 
When you talk of them, it is plain that you want 
either praise or pity; for praise there is no room, 
and pity will do you no good ; therefore, from this 
hour speak no more, think no more about them. 

1 [Mr. Beauclerk*s Library was sold by publick auction in 
April and May 1781, for 501 U. M.] 

2 By a fire in Northumberland-house, where he hml an apart - 
ment,'in which I have passed many an agreeable hour. 

z 3 
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'^ Your transactioii with Mrs. Stewart ga,ve me 
great satis&ction ; I am mudi obliged to you for your 
attention. Do not lose sight of her ; your counte- 
nance may be of great credit^ and of consequence of 
great advantage to her. The memory of her brother 
18 yet fresh in my mind ; he was an ingenious and 
worthy man. 

''Please to make my compliments to your lady 
and to the young ladies. I should like to see them^ 
pretty loves. 

*' I am, dear sir, 

*' Yours affectionately, 
« April 8, 1780." '^ Sam. Johnson." 



> Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her husband^ 
the correspondence between Johnson and her was car- 
ried on bnskly. I shall |)resent my readers with one 
of her original letters to him at this time, which will 
amuse them probably more than those well-written 
but studied epistles which she has inserted in her 
collection, because it exhibits the easy vivacity of their 
literary intercourse. It is also of value as a key to 
Johnson's answer, which she has printed by itself, and 
of which I shall subjoin extracts. 



'* MRS. TWRALE TO DR. JOHNSON. 

" I HAD a very kind letter from you yesterday, 
dear sir, with a most circumstantial date. You took 
trouble with my circulatingOetter, Mr. Evans writes 
me word, and I thank you sincerely for so doing: 
one might do mischief else, not being on the spot. 

'^ Yesterday's evening was passed at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu's : there was Mr. Melmoth ; I do not like him 
though, nor he me ; it was expected we should have 
pleased each other; he is, however, just Tory enough 
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to hate the hishop of Peterborough j for Whiggism^ 
and Whig enough to abhor you for Toryism. 

^' Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely ; so he had a 
good afternoon^ on't. This evening we spend at a 
concert. Poor Queeney's' sore eyes have just re- 
leased her: she had a long confinement^ and could 
neither read nor write, so mj master^ treated her 
very good-naturedly with the visits of a young woman 
in this town, a tailor s daughter, who professes mu- 
sick, and teaches so as to give six lessons a day to la- 
dies, at five and threepence a lesson. Miss Bumey 
says, sihe is a -great performer; and I respect the 
wench for getting her living so prettily ; she is very 
modest and pretty-mannered, ana not seventeen years 
old. 

"You live in a fine whirl indeed; if I did not 
write regularly you would half forget me, and that 
would be very wrong, for IJHt my regard for you in 
mjjace last night, when the criticisms were going on. 

*' This morning it was all connoisseurship ; we 
went to see some pictures painted by a gentleman- 
artist, Mr. Taylor, of this place ; my master makes 
one every where, and has got a good dawling com- 
panion to ride with him now. ♦**»***. He 
looks well enough, but I have no notion of health for 
a man whose mouth cannot be sewed up. Burney 
and I and Queeney tease him every-meal he eats, and 
Mrs. Montagu is quite serious with him ; but what 
can one do ? He will eat, I think, and^ if he does eat 
I know he will not live ; it makes me very unhappy, 
but I must bear it. Let me always have your friend- 
ship. I am, most sincerely, dear sir, 

" Your faithfiil servant, 
^« Bath, Friday, April 28." " H. L. T." 

1 Dr. John Hinchliffe. 

2 A kind of nick- name given to Mrs. Thrale*6 eldest daughter, 
whose name being Esther dbe might be assimilated to a Queen* 

3 Mr. Thrale. 
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/^ DR. JOHNBON TO MRS. THRALE. 

" DEAREST MADAM, 

« 

'' Mr. Thrale never will live abstinently, till 
he can persuade himself to live by rule. ' *****, 
Encourage, as you can, the musical girl. 

^^ Nothing is more common than mutual dislike, 
where mutual approbation is particularly expected. 
There is often on both sides a vigilance not over- 
benevolent ; and as attention is strongly excited, so 
that nothing drops unheeded, any difference in taste 
or opinion, and some difference where there is no 
restraint wiU commonly appear, immediately ge^ 
nerates dislike. 

'' Never let criticisms operate on your face or your 
mind ; it is very rarely that an authour is hurt by his 
criticks. The blaze of reputation cannot be blown 
out, but it often dies in the socket ; a very few names 
may be considered as perpetual lamps that shine un- 
consumed. From the authour of ^ Fitzosborne's let^ 
ters' t cannot think myself in much danger. I met him 
pnly once about thirty years ago, and in some small 
dispute reduced him to whistle ; havii^g not seen him 
since, that is the last impression. Poor Moore, the 
fabulist, was one of the company. 

^^ Mrs. Montagu's long stay, against her own in- 
clination, is very convenient. You would, by your 
own confession, want a companion ; and she is pdrplu-' 
rihus; conversing with her, you msLyJ^nd variety in 
pne" 

" London, May 1, 1780.*' 

• On the 2d of May I wrote to hiip, and requested 
that we might have another meeting somewhere in 
the North of England, in the autumn of this year. 
From Mr. Langton I received soon after this time 

I I have taken the liberty to leave out a few lines. 
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a letter, of which I extract a passage, relative both to 
Mr. Beauclerk and Dr. Johnson. 

*' The melancholy information you have received 
concerning Mr. Beauclerk's death is true. Had his 
talents been directed in an^ sufficient degree as they 
ought, I have always been strongly of opinion that 
they were calculated to make an illustrious figure ; 
and that opinion, as it had been in part formed upon 
Dr. Johnson s judgement, receives more and more 
confirmation by hearing what, since his death. Dr. 
Johnson has said concerning them : a few evenings 
ago, he was at Mr. Vesey's, where Lord Althorpe, 
who was one of a numerous company there, addressed 
Dr. Johnson on 'the subject of Mr. Beauclerk's death, 
-saying, ^ Our Club has had a great loss since we 
met last.' He replied, 'A loss, that perhaps the 
whole nation could not repair!' The Doctor then 
went on to speak of his endowments, and particularly 
extolled the wonderful ease with which he uttered 
what was highly excellent. He said, that ' no man 
ever was so free, when he was going to say a good 
thing, from a look that expressed that it was commg; 
or, when he had said it, trom a look that expressed 
that it had come." At Mr. Thrale's, some days before 
when we were talking on the same subject, he said, 
referring to the same idea of his wonderful facility, 
'That Beauclerk's talents were those which he had 
felt himself more disposed to envy, than those of any 
whom he had known.' 

*' On the evening I have spoken of above, at Mr. 
Vesey's, you would have been much^ gratified, as it 
exhibited an instance of the high importance- in which 
Dr. Johnson's character is held, I think even beyond 
ally I ever before was witness to. The company con- 
sisted chiefly of ladies, among whom were the Duchess 
Dowager of Portland, the Duchess of Beaufort, whom 
J suppose from her rank, I must name before her 
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mother. Mrs. Boscawen, and her- elder sister Mrs. 
Lewson, who was likewise there ; Lady Lucan^ Lady 
Clermont^ and others of note both for their station 
and understandings. Among the gentlemen were 
Lord Althorpe^ whom I have before named^ Lord 
Macartney^ Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, Mr. 
Wraxal, whose book you have probably seen, ^ The 
Tour to the Northern Parts of Europe;' a very 
agreeable ingenious man; Dr. Warren, Mn Pepys, 
the Master in Chancery, whom I believe you know, 
and Dr. Bernard, the rrovost of Eton. As soon as 
Dr. Johnson was come in, and had taken a chair, the 
company began to collect round him till they became 
not less than four, if not five, deep; those behind 
standing, and listening over the heads of those tha^ 
were sitting near him. The conversation for some 
time was chiefly between Dr. Johnson and the Provost 
of Eton, while the others contributed occasionally 
their remarks. Without attempting to detail the 

Sarticulars of the conversation, which perhaps if I 
id, I should spin my account out to a tedious length, 
I thought, my dear sir, this general account of the 
respect with which oiu* valued friend was attended to, 
might be acceptable." . 

*^ TO THE REVEREND DR. FARMER. 

« SIR, " May 25, IJSO. 

'^ I KNOW your disposition to second any literary 
attempt, and tnerefore venture upon the liberty of 
entreating you to procure from College or University 
registers, all the "dates or other informations whicn 
they can supply relating to Ambrose Philips, Broome^ 
and Gray, wno were all of Cambridge, and of whose 
• lives I am to give such accounts as I can gather. 
Be pleased to forgive this trouble from, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 
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While Johnson was tlius engaged in preparing a 
delightfiil literary entertainment for the world, the 
tranquillity of the metropolis of Great Britain was 
unexpectedly disturbed, by the most horrid series of . 
outrage that ever disgraced a civilized country. A 
relaxation of some of the severe penal provisions 
against our felloe-subjects of the Catholick commu- 
'nion had been granted by the legislature, with an 
opposition so inconsiderable, that the genuine mild- 
ness of Christianity- united with liberal policy, seemed 
to have become general in this island. But a dark 
and malignant spirit of persecution soon shewed it- 
self, in an unworthy petition for the repeal of the 
wise and humane statute. That petition was brought 
forward by a mob, with the evident purpose of inti- 
midation, and was justly rejected. But the attempt 
was accompanied and followed by such daring vio- 
lence as is unexampled in history. Of this extraor- 
dinary tumult. Dr. Johnson has given the following 
concise, lively, and just account in his ^* letters to 
Mrs. Thrale:" » 

''On Friday,^ the good Protestants met in Saint 
George's-Fields, at the summons of Lord George 
Gordon, and marching to Westminster, insulted the 
Lords and Commons, who all bore it with great, 
tameness. At night the outrages beffan by the de- 
molition of the mass-house by Lincoln s-Inn» 

'' An exact journal of a week's defiance of govern- 
ment I cannot give you. On Monday Mr. Strahan, 
who had been insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, whd 
had J think been insulted too, of the licentiousness of 
the populace; and his Lordship treated it as a very 
slight uregularity. On Tuesoay night they pulled 

1 Vol. II. p. 143; et seq. I have selected panoges frcnn sevenl 
letten, without mentioning dates. 

2 June 2. 
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down Fielding's 'house^i and burnt his goods in the 
street. They had gutted on Monday Sir George Sa- 
rile's house^ but the building was saved. On Tuesday 
erening^ leaving Fielding's ruins, they went to New- 
gate to demand their companions, who had been seized 
demolishing the chapel. The keeper could not release 
them but by the Mayor's permission, which he went 
to ask; at his return he found all the prisoners re- 
leased, and Newgate in a blaze. They then went to 
Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield's 
house, which they pulled down ; and as for his goods, 
they totally burnt them. They have since gone to 
Caen-wood, but a guard was there before them. They 
plundered some Papists, I think, and burnt a Inass- 
house in Moorfields the same night.'* 

*^ On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scot to look 
at Newgate, and round it in ruins, with the fire yet 
glowing. As I went by, ,the Protestants were plun- 
dering the Sessions-house at the Old-Bailey. There 
were not, I believe, a hundred; but they did their 
work at leisure, in full security, without sentinels, 
without trepidation, as. men lawfully employed in 
full day. Such is the cowardice of a commercial 
place. On Wednesday they broke open the Fleet, 
and the King's-Bencn, and the Marshalse^, and 
Wood^street Compter, and Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
and released all the prisoners. 

*' At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the 
KingVBench, and I know not how many other 
places ; and one might see the glare of conflagration 
nil the sky from many parts. The sight was dread- 
ful. Some people were threatened: Mr. Strahan 

1 [This is not quite correct. Sir John Fielding was^ X think, 
then dead> It n^as Justice Hyde's house in St. MartinVstreet, 
Leicester-Fields, tliat was gutted, and his goods burnt in the street. 
B.] 
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adrised me to take care of myself. Suck a time of 
terrour you have been happy in not seeing. 

^^ The King said in council^ ' That the magistrates 
had not done their duty^ but that he would do biff 
own ;' and a proclamation was published, directing ils 
to keep our servants within doors, as the peace was 
now to be preserred by force. The soldiers were sent 
out to different parts> and the town is now ^June 9]] 
at quiet. 

" The sddiers are stationed so as to be every where 
within call : there is no longer any body of, rioteri^, 
and the individuals are hunted to their holes, and 
led to prison; Lord George was last night sent to 
the Tower. Mr. John Wukes was this day in my^ 
neighbourhood, to seize the publisher of a seditious 
paper." 

^' Several chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inoffensive Papists have .been plundered, but the high 
sport was to burn the gaols. This was a good rabble 
trick. The debtors and the criminals were all se|t at 
liberty; but of the criminals, as has always happened, 
many are already retaken ; and two pirates have sur- 
rendered themselves^ and it is expected that they will 
be pardoned/* ^ ' 

'^ Government now acts again with its proper force ; 
and we are all under the protection of the King and 
the law. I thought that it would be agreeable to 
you and my master to have my testimony to the 
publick security; and -that you would sleep more 
quiedy when I told you that you are safe." 

'*" There has, indeed, been an universal panick, 
from which the King was the first that recovered. 
Without the concurrence of his ministers, or the as- 
sistance of the civil magistrates, he put the soldiers in 
motiotf, and saved the town from calamities, such as 
a rabble's government must naturally produce." 

" The publick has escaped a very heavy calamity. 

VOL. IV. A A 
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The rioters attempted the Bankt)n Wednesdajrnight, 
but in no great number ; and like other thieves^ with 
no great resolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party 
that drove them away. It is agreed^ that if they baa 
seized the Bank on Tuesday^ at the heat of the panicky 
when no resistance had been prepared^ they might 
have carried irrecoverably away whatever they had 
found. Jack^ who was always zealous for order and 
decency^ declares^ that if he be trusted with power, 
he will not leave a rioter alive. There is, however, 
now no longer any need of heroism or bloodshed ; no 
blue riband* is any longer worn." 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, from 
which London was delivered by the magnanimity of 
the Sovereign himself. Whatever some may malB- 
tain, I am satisfied that there was no combination or 
plan, either domestick or foreign ; but that the mis- 
chief spread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, aug* 
mented by the quantities of fermented liquors, of 
which the deluded populace possessed themselves in 
the course of their depredations. 

I should think myself very much to blame, did I 
here neglect to do justice to my esteemed friend Mr. 
Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, who long discharged 
a very important trust with an uniform intrepid 
firmness, and at the same time a tenderness and a 
liberal charity, which entitle him to be recorded with 
distinguished honour. 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negli- 
gence of magistracy 6n the one hand, and the almost 
incredible exertions of the mob on the other, the first 
prison of this great country was laid open, and the 
prisoners set free; but that Mr. Akerman, whose 
nouse was burnt, would have prevented all this, had 

1 [liord George Gordon and his followers, duiing these out- 
rages, wore blue ribands in their hat8. M.] 
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proper ud been sent him in due time^ there can be 
no doubt. 

Many years ago, a fire broke out in the brick part 
which was built as an addition to the old gaol of 
Newgate. The prisoners were in consternation and 
tumult, calling out, '^ We shall be burnt — ^we shall 
be burnt! Down with the gate!— ^own with the 
gate !" Mr. Akerman hastened to them, shewed him- 
self at the gate, and having, after some confused 
vociferation of ^' Hear him — ^hear him !" obtained a 
silent attention, he then calmly told them, that the 
' gate must not go down ; that they were under his care, 
and that they should not be permitted to escape : but 
,that he could assure them, they need not be afraid of 
being burnt, for that the fire ws^ not in the prison, 
properly so called, which was strongly built with 
stone ; and that if they would engage to be quiet, he 
himself would come in to them, and conduct them to 
the further end of the building, and would not go out 
till they gave him leave. To this proposal they 
agreed ; upon which Mr. Akerman, havmg first made 
them &11 back from the gate, went in, and with a de- 
termined resolution ordered the outer turnkey upon no 
account to open the gate, even though the prisoners 
(though he trusted they would not) should break 
their word, and by force bring himself to order it. 
*' Never mind me (said he), should that happen." 
The prisoners peaceably followed him, while he con- ' 
' ducted them through passages of which- }ie had the 
keys, to the extremity of the gaol, which was most 
distant from the fire. Having by this very judicious 
conduct fully satisfied them that there was no imme- 
diate risk, if any at all, he then addressed them thus : 
'^ Gentlemen, you are now convinced that I told you 
, true. I have no doubt that the engines will soon ex- 
tinguish this fire; if they should not, a sufiicient 
.guard will come, and you shall be all taken 'OUt aiid 
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lodged in the Compters. I assure you, upon my 
word and honour, that I have not a farthing insured. 
I have left my house that I might take care of you. 
I will keep my promise, and stay with you if you 
insist upon it ; bu^ if you will allow me to go out and 
look after my family and property, I shall be obliged 
to you." Struck with his behaviour, they called out, 
'^Master Akerman^ you have done bravely; it was 
very kind in you : by all means go and take care of 
your own concerns." He did so accordingly, while 
they remained, and were all preserved. 

Johnson has been heard to relate the substance of 
this story with high praise, in which he was joined by 
Mr. Burke. My illustrious friend, speaking of Mr. 
Akerman's kindness to his prisoners, pronounced this 
eulogy upon his character : — " He who has long had 
constantly in- his view the w;orst of mankind, and is 
yet eminent for the humanity of his disposition, must 
have had it originally in a great degree, and continued 
to cultivate it very carefully." 

In the course of this month my brother David 
waited upon Dr. Johnson, with the following letter of 
introduction, which I had taken care should be lying 
ready on his arrival in London. 

^^TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

m 

9 

"My DEAR SIR, " Edinburgh, April 29, 1780. 

" This will be delivered to you by my brother 
David, on his return from Spain. You will be glad 
to see the man who vowed to ' stand by the old 
castle of Auchinleck, with heart, purse, and sword ;* 
that romantick family solemnity devised by me, of 
which you and I talked with complacency upon the 
spot. I trust that twelve years of absence'^have not 
lessened his feudal attachment; and that you vfJH 
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find him worthy of being introduced to your ac« 
quaintanoe. 

** I have the honour to be, 
" With affectionate veneration, 

** My dear sir, 
" Your most fidthfiil humble servant, 

'' James Boswell/* 

Johnson received him very politely, and has thus 
mentioned him in a letter to Mrs. Thrale :' ** I have 
had with me a,brother of Boswell's, a Spanish mer- 
chant,^ whom the war has driven firom his residence 
at Valencia; he is gone to see his friends, and will 
find Scotland but a sorry place after twelve years* re* 
sidence in a happier climate. He is a very agreeable 
inan, and speaks no Scotch." 
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TO DR. BEATTIE, AT ABERDEEN. 
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'' More years* than I have any delight to reckon 
liave past since you and^ saw one another: of this, 
^wever^ there is no reason for making any repre- 
hensory ccnnplaint : — Sicjatajerunt. But methmks 
there might pass some small interchange of regard 
between us. If you say, that I ought to have written, 
1 now write ; and I write to tell you, that I have 
much kindness for you and Mrs. Beattie ; and that I 
wish your health better, and your life long^ Try 
change of air, and come a few decrees Southwards ; 
a softer climate may do you both good; winter is 
coming in; and London will be wanner, and gayer, 

1 VoL II. p. 163. Mrs. Pioszi has omitted the name, she best 
knows why. 

2 Now settled in Ix>ndon. 

3 I had been five years abveut tirom London. Beattie. 

A A 3 
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aud Uk^ier^ 9»d more fertile of amusement^ than 

'' My h^th is better; but that will be little in 
the bttlaiice> when I tell you that Mrs. Montagu has 
b««ii very ill^ and is^ I doubt^ now but weakly. Mr. 
Thnie has been very dangerously disordered ; but is 
uuch better, and I hope will totally recover. He has 
wiUnibrawn himself from business the whole summer. 
Sir Joshua and his sister are well ; and Mr. Davies 
htt» g$>t great success as an authour,^ generated by 
the corruption of a bookseller. More news I have not 
to t«l) you, and therefore you must.be contented with 
hearing, what I know not whether you much wish to 
hear,^ Uiat I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
«^ Boltr court, Fldet* street, 

August 21, 1780." 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
'' DEAR SIE, 

'* I FIND you have taken one of your fits of taci- 
turnity, and have resolved not to write till you are 
written to ; it is but a peevish humour, but you shall 
have your way. 

1 Meaning his entertaining '^ Memoirs of David Ganick, Esq.** 
of wliich Johnson (as Davies informed me) wrote the first sen^ 
tence ; thus giving, as it were, the key-note to the perfonnance. 
It is, indeed, very characteristical of its authour, beginning ^th a 
maxim, and proceeding to illustrate. — ^^ All exoellenoe has a right 
to be recorded. I shall therefore think it superfluous to apolo^ze 
for writing the Ufe of a man, who by an uncommon assemblage 
of private virtues, adorned the highest eminence in a public pro- 



2 I wish he had on^tted the suspicion expressed here, though 
I believe he meant nothing but jocularity ; for though he and I 
•^ sometimes in opinion, he well knew how much I loved 
'ered him. Bsattie. 
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** I luive sat at Jiomc in Bolt-court all the summer^ 
tliinking to write the Lives, and a great part of the 
time only thinking. Several of them, however, are 
done, and I still think to dp the rest. 

'^ Mr. Thrale and his family have, since his illness, 
passed their time first at Bath, and then at Bright- 
helmston ; but I have been at neither place, I would 
have gone to Lichfield if I could have had time, and 
I might have had time if I had been active ; but J 
have missed much, and done little. 

*' In the late disturbances, Mr. Thrale' s house and 
stock were in great danger ; the mob was pacified at 
their first invasion, with about fifty pounds in drink 
and meat ; and at their second, were^ driven away by 
the soldiers. Mr. Strahan got a^ garrison into his 
house, and maintained them a fortnight ; he was so 
frighted, that he removed part of his goods. Mrs. 
Williams took shelter in the country. 

" I know not whether I shall get a ramble this 
autumn ; it is now about the time when we were tra- 
velling. I have, however, better health than I had 
then, and hope you and I may yet shew ourselves ou 
some part of Europe, Asia, or Africa.* In the mean 
time let us play no trick, but keep each other's kind- 
ness by all means in our power. 

" The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, 
who has written and published a very ingenious 



1 It will no doubt be remarked how he avoids the rehcllious 
land, of America. This puts me in mind of an anecdote for whicli 
1 am obliged to my wortliy social friend, Grovemour Richard Penn : 
'■^ At one of Miss E. Hervey^s assemblies, Dr. Johnson was fol- 
lowing her up and down tlie room ; upon which Lord Abington 
observed to her, ' Your great friend is very fond of you : you can 
go nowhere without him.' — ' Ay (said she), he woiild foUow me 
to any part of the world.'— .» Then (said the Earl), ask him to go 
with you to America ' " ' 
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book/ and who I think has a kindness for me, and 
will, when he knows you, have a kindness for you. 

*' I suppose your bttle Jadies are grown tall ; and 
your son has become a learned young man. I love 
them all, and I love your naughty lady, whom I never 
shall persuade to love me. When the Lives are done, 
I shall send them to complete her collection, but must 
send them in paper, as for want of a pattern, I cannot 
bind them to nt the rest. 

*^ I am, sir, 

" Yours most affectionately, 
« London, Aug. 21, 1780." " Sam. Johkson." 

This year he wrote to a young clergyman in the 
country the following very excellent letter, which 
contains valuable advice to Divines in general : 

'^ DEAR SIR, 

*' Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence shewed me 
a letter, in which you make mention of me : I hope, 
therefore, you will not be displeased that I endeavour 
to preserve your good-will by some observations which 
your letter suggested to me. 

" You are afiuid of fedling into some improprieties 
in the daily service by reading to an audience that 
requires no exactness. Your fear, I hope, secures 
you from danger.' They who contract al:«urd habits 
are such as have no fear. It is impossible to do the 
same thing very often, without some peculiarity oi 
manner : j^t that maimer may be good or bad, and 
a little care will at least preserve it from being bad : 
to make it good, there must^ I think, be something oi 
natural or casual felicity, which c^not be taught. 

*' Your present method of making your sermons 

1 ^^ Essays on the Hibtory of Mankind.*' 
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seems very judicious. Few frequent preaclhers can 
be supposed to have sermons more their own than 
yours will be. Take care to register, somewhere or 
other, the authours from whom yout several discourses 
are borrowed; and do not imagine that you shall 
always remember, even what perhaps you now think , 
it impossible' to forget. 

" My advice, however is, that you attempt, from 
time to time, an original sermon ; and in the labour of 
composition, do not burden your mind with too much 
at once ; do not exact from yourself at one effort of 
excogitation, prc^riety of thought and elegance of 
expression. Invent first, and then embellidb. The 
production of something, where nothing was before^ 
is an act of greater energy than the expansion or de« 
coration of the thing pr^uced. Set down diligently 
your thoughts as they rise in the first words that 
<XMnir; and when you have matter, you will easily 
give it form : nor, perhaps, will this method be alwaya 
neoessary; for by habit, your thoughts and dictiou 
will flow together. 

" The composition of sermons is not very difficult : 
the divisions not only help the men^ory of the hearer, 
but direct the judgement of the writer ; they supply 
sources of invention, and keep every part in its proper 
place. 

'' What I like least in your letter is your account 
of the manners of your parish ; from which I gather, 
that it has been long neglected by the parson. The 
Dean of Carlisle,^ who was then a little rector in 
Northamptonshire, told me, that it might be dis- 
cerned whether or no there was a clergyman resident 
in a parish, by the civil or savage manner of the people- 
Such a congregation as yours stands in need of much 
reformation ; and I would not have you think it im- 

} Pr. Percy, now Bishop of Promore. 
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possible to reform them. A very savage parish waa 
civilized by a decayed gentlewoman^ who came among 
them to teach a petty school. My learned friend 
Dr« Wheeler of Oxford^ when he was a young man, 
had the care of a neighbouring parish for fifteen 
pounds a year^ which he was never paid; Init her 
counted it a convenience^ that it compelled him to 
make a sermon weekly. One woman he could not 
bring to the communion; and when he reproved or 
exhorted her^ she only answered^ that she was no 
scholar. He was advised to set some good woman or 
man, of the parish, a little wiser than herself, to talk 
to her in a language level to her mind. Such honesty 
I may call them holy, artifices, must be practised by 
every clergyman; tor all means must be tried by 
which souls may be saved. Talk to your people^ 
however, as mucn as you can ; and you will find, that 
the more frequently you converse with the^ upon re- 
ligiouSk subjects, the more willingly they will attendj, 
and the more submissively they will learn. A clergy- 
man's diligence always makes nim venerable. I think 
I have now only to say, that in the momentous work 
you have undertaken, I pray God to bless you. 

^^ I am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, . 
'' Bolt-court, Aug. 30, 1780." " Sam. Johnson." 

My next letters to him were dated August 24^ 
•September 6, and October 1, and from them I eX"« 
tract the following passages: 

'^ My brother David and I find the long indulged 
fancy of our comfortable meeting again at Auchin- 
leek, so well realised, that it in some degree confirms 
the pleasing hope of 1 predarum diem ! in a future 
state. 

" I beg that you may never again harbour a sus- 
picion of my indulging a peevish humom*,. or playing 
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tricks ; you will recoDect^ that when I confessed to 
you^ that I had once heen intentionally silent to try 
your regard, I gave you my word and tionour that I 
would not do so again. 

" I rejoice to hear of your good state ^f health ; I 
pray Got) to continue it long. I have often said, 
that I would willingly have ten years added to my 
life^ to have ten taken from yours ; I mean^ that I 
would be ten years older to have you ten years 
younger. But let me he thankful for the years dur- 
ing which I have enjoyed your friendship^ and please 
myself with the hopes of enjoying it many years to 
come in this state of being, trusting always, that in 
another state, we shall meet never to be separated. 
Of this we can form no notion; but the thought, 
though indistinct, is delightful^ when the mind is 
calm and clear. 

*^ The riots in London were certainly horrible ; but 
you give me no account of your own situation during^ 
the barbarous anarchy. A description of it by Dr. 
Johnson would be a great painting;* you might 
write another ' London, a Poem.' 

/' I am charmed with your condescending affec- 
tionate expression, ^ let us Keep each other's kindness 
by all the means in our power :' my revered Friend ! 
how elevating is it to my mind, that I am found 
worthy to be a companion to Dr. Samuel Johnson 1 
All that you have said in grateful praise of Mr. 
Walmsley, I have long thought of you ; but we are 
both Tories, which has a very general influence upon 
our sentiments. I hope that you will agree to meet 
me at York, about the end of this month ; or if you 
will come to Carlisle, that would be better still, in 
case the Dean be there. Please to consider, that to 
keep each other's kindness, we should every year have 

1 I had not then seen his Letters to Mrs. Thrale. 
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that free and intiiinate communication of mind which 
can be had only when we are together. We should 
hare both our solemn and our pleasant talk/' 

'^ I write now for the third time^ to tell you that 
my desire for our meeting this autumn is much in- 
creased* I wrote to 'Squire Godfrey Bosville, my 
Yorkshire chiefs that I should^ perhaps^ pay him a 
yisit, as I was to hold a conference with Dr. Johnson 
at Yo^k. I give you my word and honour that I said 
not a word of his inyiting you; but he wrote to me 
as follows: 

" ' I need not tell you I ^all be happy to see you 
here the latter end of this months as you propose ;• 
and I shall likewise be in hopes that you will persuade 
Dr. Johnson to finish the conference here. It will 
' add to the favour of vour own company^ if you preyail 
upon such an associate to assist your observations. 
I have often been entertained with his writings^ and 
I once belonged to a club of which he was a member, 
and I never spent an evening there, but I heard 
something ft*om him well worth remembering.' 

'^ We have thus, my dear sir, good comfortable 
quarters in the neighbourhood of York, where you 
may be assured we shall be heartily welcome. I pray 
you then resolve to set out; and let not the year 1780 
be a blank in our social calendar, and in that record 
o£ wisdom and wit, which I keep with so much dili- 
gence, to your honour, and the instruction and delight 
of others." 

. Mr. Thrale had" now another contest for the repre- 
sentation in parliament of the borough of Southwark, 
and Johnson kindly lent him his assistance, by writing 
advertisements and letters for him. I shall insert 
one as a specimen : * 
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** TO THE WORTHY ELECTORS OP THE BOROUGH OF 

60UTHWARK. 

" GENTLEMEN^ 

'^ A NEW Parliameiit being now called^ I again 
solicit the honour of being elected for one of your re* 
presentatives; and solicit it with the greater con- 
fidence> as I am not conscious of having neglected my 
duty^ or of having acted otherwise than as becomes 
the independent representative of independent consti- 
tuents ; superiour to fear^ hope^ and expectation, who 
bas no private purposes to promote, and whose pro* 
sperity is involved in the prosperity of his country. 
As my recovery from a very severe distemper is not 
yet perfect, I have dedinea to attend the Hall, and 
hope an omission so necessary will not be harshly 
censured. 

*^ I can only send my respectful wishes, that all 
your deliberations may tend to vthe happiness of the 
Kingdom, and the peace of the borough. 

. *' I am, gentlemen, 
" Your most faithful 
*^ And obedient servant, 
w Southwark, Sept 6, 1780." " Henry Thrale." 

£i< TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE^ LADY SOUTHWELL, * 

DUBLIN. 

*' MADAM, 

'^ Among the numerous addresses of condolence 
which your great loss must have occasioned, be pleased 

1 [Maigaret, the seoond daughter and one of the oo-heiiesseB of 
Arthur Cecil Hamflton, Esq. She was manied in 1741 to ThomaB 
Oeoxge, the third Baran, and first Viscount, Southwell, and lived 
with him in the most peifect connubial felid^ till September 1780, 
when Lord Southwell died : a loss which she never ceased to lament 

VOL. IV. B B 
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to reoeiFe this from one whose name perhaps you 
have never heard^ and to whom your Ladyship is 
known only by the reputation -of your virtue^ and 
to whom your Lord was known only by his kindness 
and beneficence. 

" Your Ladyship is now again summoned to exert 
that piety of which you once gare^ in a state of pain 
and danger, so illustrious an example; and your 
Lord's beneficence may be still continued by those, 
who with his fortune inherit his virtues. 

*' I hope to be forgiven the liberty which I shall take 
of informing your Ladyship, that Mr. Mauritius 
Lowe, a son of your late Lord's father,' had, by re- 
commendation to your Lord, a quarterly allowance of 
ten pounds, the last of which, due July 26, he has not 
received: he was in hourly hope of his remittance^ 

to the hour of her o¥m dissolution, in her dghty-first year, August 
16, 1802. — ^The ^' iUustrious example of piet^ and fbrtitude^ to 
wUch Dr. JohnsfHi alludes, was the sabmittiDg, when past her 
fiftieth year, to an extremely painful sureical opemtion, inuch she 
endured wi^ extraordinaiy firmness and composure, not allowing 
herself to be tied to her chair, nor uttering a single moan. — ^This 
slight tribute of affection to the memory of these two most amiable 
and exceOent persons, who were not less distinguished by their 
piety, benefioenee, and unbounded diatity, than by a suavity of 
manners which endeared them to all who knew them, it is hoped, 
will be forgiven from one who was honoured by their kindness and 
friendship from Ins childhood. M. ] 

1 [Thomas, the second Lord Southwell, who died in London, 
in 1766. Johnson was well acquainted with this nobleman, and 
said, '^ he was the highest bred man, without insolence, that he 
was ever in company with.** His younger brother, Edmund 
Southwell, lived in intimacy with Johnson fbr many years. (See 
an account of him in Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 405). He 
died in Lond<Mi, Nov. 22, 1772. 

In opposition to the Kni^t's unfavouraUe l e pr ese n tatiop of this 
gentleman, to whom I was indebted for my first introduction to 
Johnson, I take this opportunity to add, that he appeared to me 
a pious man, and was very fond cS leading the conversation to ze- 
ligious subjects. M.] 
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and flattered himself that on October 26 he should 
have receiyed the whole half yearns bounty^ when he 
was struck with the dreadful news of his benefactor's 
death. 

" May I presume to hope^ that his want^ his re- 
lation^ and his merits which excited his Lordship's 
charity, will continue to hare the same effect upon 
those whom he has left behind ; and that, though he 
has lost one friend, he may not yet be destitute. Your 
Ladyship's charity cannot easily be exerted where it 
is wanted more ; and to a mind like yours, distress is 
a sufficient recommendation. 

*' I hope to be allowed the honour of being, 

*' Madam, 
" Your Ladyship's 

'^ Most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson."] 
** Bolttcoiirt, Fleet-street, London, 
Sept 9, 1780." 

On his birth-daiy, Johnson has this note : '^ I am 
now beginning the seventy-second year of my life, 
with more strength of boay, and greater vigour of 
mind, than I think is common at that age." But 
still he complains of sleepless nights and idle days, 
and forgetfulness, or neglect of resolutions. He 
thus pathetically expresses himself: '^ purely I shall 
not spend my M'hole life with my own total disap- 
probation." ' 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more than 
once, as one of Johnson's humble friends, a deserving 
but unfortunate man, being now oppressed by age 
and poverty, Johnson solicited the Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, to have him admitted into the Charter- 
bouse. I take the liberty to insert his Lordship's 

1 Prayers and MeditationB, p. 183. 
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answer^ as I am eager to embrace every occasion of 
augmenting the respectable notion which should ever 
.be entertained of my illustrious friend : 

" TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

I 

** SIR, London, Oct 24, 1780. 

"I HAVE this moment received your letter 
^ated the ipth^ and returned from Bath. 

'^ In the beginning of the summer I placed one 
in the Chartreux^ without the sanction of a recom- 
mendation so distinct and so authoritative as yours 
of Macbean ; and I am afraid, that according to the 
establishment of the House^ the -opportunity of mak- 
ing the charity so good amends will not soon recur. 
But whenever a vacancy shall happen, if you'll favour 
me with notice of it, I will try to recommend him to 
the place, even though it should, not be my turn to 
nominate. 

" I am, sir, with great regard^ 
" Your most Jfaith^ 

*' And obedient servant,- 
*^ Thurlow." 

'^ to james boswell, escj. 

" DEAR SIR,. 

^' I AM sorry to write you a letter that will not 
^ease you, and yet it is at last what I resolve to do. 
This year must pass without an interview; the summer 
has been foolishly lost, like many other of my summers 
and winters. I hardly saw a green field, but staid in 
town to work, without working much. 

.^^ Mr. Thrale's loss of health has lost him the elec* 
tion ; he is now going to Brighthelmston, and expects 
me to go with him ; and how long I shall stay, I 
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cannot tell. I do not much like the place^ bat yet t 
shall go/ and stay while my stay is desired. ^We 
must^ therefore^ content ourselves with knowing what 
we know as well as nfian can know the mind of man^ 
that we love one another^ and that we wish each 
other's happiness^ and that the lapse of a year cannot 
lessen our mutuid kindness. 

'^ I was pleased to be told that I accused Mrs; 
Boswell unjustly, in supposing that she bears me ill- 
will. ^ I love you so much, that I would be glad to 
love all that love you, and that you love ; and I have 
love very ready for Mrs. Boswell, if , she thinks it 
worthy of acceptance. I hope all the young ladies 
and gentlemen are 'well. 

*' I take a great liking to your brother. He tells 
me that his father received him kindly, but not fondly;' 
however, you seem to have lived well enough at Au- 
chinleck, while you staid. Make your father as happy 
as you can. 

^' You lately told me of your health : I can tell you 
in return, that my health has been for more than a 
year past, better than it has been for many years 
before. Perhaps it may please God to give us s6me 
time' together before we are parted. 

" I am, dear sir, 

^^ Yours, most affectionately, 
** Oct. 17, 1780." '' Sam. Johnson.'^ 

^<€ ij,Q -Tjij; REVEREND DR. VYSE, AT LAMBETH. 
*' SIR, 

" I HOPE you will forgive the liberty I take, in 
soliciting your mterposition with his Grace the Arch- 
bishop : my first petition was successful, and I there* 
fore venture on a second. 

'^ The matron of the Chartreux is about to resign 
her plape, and Mrs. Desmoulins, a daughter of the 

B B 3 
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late Dr.SwinfeD^* who was well known to your father, 
is desirous of succeeding her. She has been accus* 
tomed by keeping a boarding school to the care, of 
children^ and I think is very likely to discharge her 
duty. She is in great distress^ and therefore may 
properly receive the benefit of a charitable foundation. 
If you wish to see her, she wiU be wiUing to give an 
account of herself . 

'^ If you shall be pleased^ sir, to mention her fa- 
vourably to his Grace, you will do a great act of 
kindness to, sir, 

" Your most obliged, 

'^ And most humUe servant, 
« December 30, 1780." *' Sam. Johnson.*'^ 

Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting John, 
son this year, so that I could hear none of his ad- 
mirable sayings, I shall compensate for this want by 
inserting a collection of them, for which I am indebted' 
to my wortliy friend Mr. Lvigton, whose kind com- 
munications have been separately interwoven in many 
parts of this work. Very few articles of this collection 
were committed to writmg by himself, he not having 
that habit ; which he regrets, and which those who 
know the niunerous opportunities he had of gathering 
the rich fruits of Johnsonian wit and wisdom, . must 
ever regret. I however found, in conversation with 
him, that a good store of Johnsoniana was treasured 
in his mind; and I compared it to Herculaneum, 
or some old Roman field, which when dug, fiiUy 
rewards the labour employed. The authenticity of 
every article is' unquestionable. For the expression, 
1, who wrote them down in his presence, am partly 
answerable. 

^^ Theocritus is not deserving of very high^ respect 

^ 1 [See vol. i. p. dr« BI.] ^ 
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as a writer ; as to the pastoral part^ Virgil is rerj 
evidently superiour. He wrote, when there had heen 
. a larger influx of knowledge into the world than when 
Theocritus lived. Theocritus does not abound in de- 
scription, though living in a beautifuT* country: the 
manners painted are coarse and gross. Virgil has 
much more description, more sentiment, more of na- 
ture, and more of art. Some of the most excellent 
parts of Theocritus are, where Castor and Pollux, 
going with the other Argonauts, land on the Bebry- 
cian coast, and there fall into a dispute with Amycus, 
the King of that country; which is as well conducted 
as Euripides could have done it ; and the battle is well 
related. Afterwards they carry off a woman, whose 
t^o brothers come to recover her, and expostulate 
with Castor and Pollux on their injustice; but they 
pay BO regard to the brothers, ana a battle ensues, 
where Castor and his brother are triumphant.-^ 
Thocritus seems not to have seen that the brothers^ 
have the advantage in their argument over his ^r-^ 
gonaut heroes*— ^' The Sicilian Gossips' is a piece of 
merit." 

• " Callimachus is a writer of little excellence. The 
chief thing to be. learned from him is his account of 
Rites and Mythology ; which, though desirable to be 
known for the sake of understanding other parts of 
ancient authours, is the least pleasing or valuable part 
of their writings.** 

^^ Mattaire's account of the Stephani is a heavj- 
book. He seems to have been a puzzla-headed man,, 
with a large share of scholarship, but with little geo- 
metry or logick in his head, without method, and 
possessed of little genius. He wrote Latin verses 
from time to time, and published a set in his old age^ 
which he called * Senilia ;* in which he shews ^ little 
learning or taste in writing, as to make Carteret a 
dactyl.---In matters of genealogy it is necessary to 
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give the bare names as they are; but in poetry^ and 
in prose of any elegance in the writing, they require 
to have inflection given to them.^-His book of the 
Dialects is a sad heap of confusion ; the only way to 
write on them is to tabulate them with Notes^ added 
at the bottom of the page, and references." 

" It may be questioned, whether there is not some 
mistake as to the methods of employing the poor^ 
seemingly on a supposition that there is a certain 
portion of work left undone for want of persons to do 
it ; but if that is otherwise, and all the materials we 
have are actuallv worked up, or all the manufactures 
we can use or dispose of are already executed, theu 
what is given to the poor,^ who are to be set at work;, 
must be taken from some who now have it : as time 
must be taken for learning (according to Sir Williana 
Petty's observation), a certain -paxX of those very ma- 
terials that^ as it is, are pn^rly worked up, must be 
spoiled by the unskilfiilness of novices. We may 
apply to welUmeaning, but misjudging persons in 
particulars of this nature, what Giannone said to 
a monk, who wanted what he called to convert him : 
* Tu sei santo, ma tu non seiJUosopho '-^It is an un- 
happy circumstance that one might give away five 
hundred pounds in a year to those that importune in 
the streets, and not do any good." 

'^ There is nothing more likely to betray a man 
into absurdity, than cond/sscension ; when he seems to 
suppose his understanding too powerful for his com- 
pany." 

^^ Having asked Mr. Langton if his father and 
mother had sat for their pictures, which he thought 
it right for each generation of a fjtoily to do^ and 
being told they had opposed it, he said, ^ Sir, among 
the anfractuosities or the human mind^ I know not 
if it may not be one, that there is a superstitious re- 
luctance to sit for a picture.' " 
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" John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the 
publication of his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by- 
Johnson what people said of it, told him, that among 
•other animadversions, it was objected that he cited 
authorities which were beneath the dignity of such a 
work, and mentioned Richardson. ' Nay (said John^ 
'son), I hare done worse than that : I have cited ikeCy 
David.'" 

" Talking of expen'se, he observed, with what mu- 
nificence a great merchant will spend his money, both 
froni his having it at command, and from his enlarged 
views by calculation of a good effect upon the whole. 
^ Whereas (said he) you will hardly ever find a coun- 
try gentleman, who is not a good deal disconcerted at 
an unexpected occasion for his being obliged to lay 
out ten pounds.' " - 

*^ When in good humour, he would talk of his own 
writings with a wonderful fi*ankne86 and candour, and 
w^ould even criticise them with the closest severity. 
One day, having read over one of his Ramblers, Mr. 
Langton asked him how he liked that paper; he 
shook his head, and answered, * tod woray.' At 
-another time, when one was reading his tragedy of 
' Irene,* to a company at a house in the country, he 
left the room : and somebody having asked him the 
reason of this^ he replied, 'Sir, I thought it had been 
better.' " 

*' Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of 
moral conduct, he said to Mr. Langton, ' Men of 
harder minds than ours will do many things from 
which you and I would shrink ; yet, sir, they will, 
perhaps, do more good in Hfe than we. But let tis 
try to help one another. If there be a wrong twist, 
it may be set right. It is not probable that two 
people can be wrong the same way.* " 

*' Of the Preface to CapcFs ^lakspeare, he said, 
* If the man would have come to mc^ I wQuld hav« 
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.endeavoured td ^ endow his purposes with words;* for 
as it is> he doth 'gabble monstrously.* ' " 

" He related^ that he had once in a dream a con-« 
test of wit with some other person^ and that he was 
very much mortified by imagining that his opponent 
had the better of him. ' Now (said he), one may- 
mark here the effect of sleep in weakening the power 
of reflection ; for had not my judgement failed me, 
I should have seen, that the wit of this supposed an- 
tagonist, by whose superiority I felt myself depressed, 
was as mucn furnished by me, as that which I thought 
I had been uttering in my own character/ " * 

*' One evening in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read to him a letter of compliment 
which he had received from one of the Professors oi 
a Foreign University. Johnson, in an irritable fit^ 
thinking there was too much ostentation, said, ' I 
never receive any of these tributes of applause from 
abroad. One instance I recollect of a foreign pub* 
lication, in which mention is made of I'iilustre Lack'' 
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Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, ' Sir, I know 
no man who has passed through life with more ob^- 
servation than Reynolds.* '* 

'^ He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, 
in the Greek, our Saviour's gracious expression con- 
cerning the forgiveness of Mary Magdalen,^ 'H ittarrtg 
ca trscwKs <r&: ito^svov sig »^i}yi}v. ' Thy faith hath 
saved thee ; go in peace.' ^ He said, ' the manner of 
this dismission is exceedingly affecting.* " 

'^ He thus defined the difference between physical 
,and moral truth : ' Physical truth, is, when you tell 

1 Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, remarkable for an 
extraordinary number of occasional verses, not of eminent merit. 

2 [It does not appear that the woman forgiven was Mary Mag* 
dalen. K.] 

3 Luke vii. 60. 
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a thing as it actually is. Moral truths is^ when you 
tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it appears to 
you. I say such a one walked across the street ; if 
he really did so^ I told a physical truth. If I thought 
ao, though I should hare been mistaken^ I told a 
moral truth.' " * 

'^ Huggins^ the translator of Ariosto^ imd Mr. 
Thomas Warton, in the early part of his literary life, 
had a dispute concerning that poet, of whom Mr. 
Warton, m his ' Observations on Spenser s Fairy 
Queen,' gave some account which Huggins at- 
tempted to answer with violence, and said, ^ I will 
militate no longer against his nescience,' Hugging 
was master of the subject, but wanted expression. 
Mr. Warton's knowledge of it was then imperfect, 
but his manner lively and elegant. Johnson said, 
' It appe^ to me, that Huggins has ball without 
powder, and Warton powder without ball.'" 

*' Talking of the Farce of ' High Life below Stairs/ 
he said, ' Here is a Farce, which is really very di- 
rerting, when you see it acted ; and yet one may read 
it, ''and not know that one has been reading any thing 
at all.' " 

" He used at one time jto go occasionally to the 
green-room of Drury-lane' Theatre, where he was 
muoh regarded by the players, and was very easy and 
facetious with them. He had a very high opinion of 
Mrs. Clive's comick powers, and conversed more with 
her than with any of them. He said, ' Clive, sir, is^ 
a good thing to sit by : she always understands wh$^ 
you say.' .And she said of him, ^ I love to sit by Dr. 
Johnson: he always entertains me/ One night, 
'when ' The Recruiting Officer* was acted, be said to 



1 [This account of the difference between moral and physical 
truth is in Lockers <^ Essay on Human Understanding/* and many 
other books. K.] * ' 
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Mr. Holland^ who. had been expressing' an apprehen- 
sion that Dr. Johnson would disdain the works of 
Farojuhar ; ^ No, sir, I think Farquhar a man whose 
writings have considerable merit.* '* 

^' His friend Garrick was so busy in conducting the 
drsans^ that they could not have so much intercourse 
as Mi'ir Garrick used to profess an anxious wish that 
jdtere sbotild be.* There might, indeed, be something 
in the contemptuous severity as to the merit of acting, 
which his old preceptor nourished in himself, that 
would mortify Garrick after the great applause whidi 
he received from the^udienee. For though Johnson 
said of him, ' Sir, a man who has a nation to admire 
him every night, may well be expected to be some- 
wliat elated ;' yet he would treat theatrical matters 
with a ludicrous slight. He mentioned one evoiing, 
^ I met David coming off the stage, dressed in a 
wqman^s riding hood, when he acted in The Wonder ; 
I came full. upon him, and I believe he was not 
pleased.' " 

^' Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw drest 
in a fine suit of clothes, ' And what art thou-to-night?' 
Tom answered ' The Thane of Ross ;* (which it will he 
recollected is a very inconsiderable character). ' O 
hfSLve i' said Johnson." 

" Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of 
very considerable learning, whom Dr. Johnson met 
there, he said, ^ My heart warms towards him. I was 
surprised to find in him such a nice acquaintance with 
the metre in the learned languages: though I was 
somewhat mortified that I had it not so much to my- 
self, as J should have thought.' " 
, ^' Talking of the minuteness with which people will 
record the sayings of eminent persods, a story was 

1 [In. a letter written by Johnson to a friend in Jan. 1742— S, 
he says, « J never see Garrick." M.] 
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told^ that when Pope was on a visit to Spence at O^- 
ford, as they looked from the window they saw a 
Gentleman Commoner, who was just come in from 
riding, amusing himself with whipping at a post. Pope 
took oceasioii to say, ' That young gentleman seems 
to haye little to do.* Mr. Beauclerk observed, ^ Then, 
to be sure, Spence turned round and wrote that 
down ;* and went on to say to Dr. Johnson, ^ Pope, 
sir, would have said the same of you, if he had seen 
you distilling.' Johnson. ^ Sir, if Pope had told 
me of my. distilling, I would have told him of his 
grotto.' " 

'' He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness 
upon principle, and always repelled every attempt to 
urge excuses for it. A friend one day suggested^- 
tliat it was not wholesome to study soon after dinner. 
JoHVSoN. * Ah, sir, don't give way to such a fancy. 
At one time of my life I had taken it into my head 
that it was not wholesome to study between breakfast 
and dinner.' " 

5' Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson^ 
Pope's lines, 

^ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well :' 

Then asked the Doctor, 'Why did Pope say this?* 
Johnson. ' Sir, he hoped it would vex somebody.* " 
'^ Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. Lennox's 
bringing out a play,^ said to Dr. Johnson at the 
Club, that a person had advised him to go and hiss 

1 [Probably ^* The Sisters,** a comedy performed one night only, 
at Covent Garden, in 1769. Dr. Goldsmith wrote an excellent 
epiloeue to it. — Mrs. Leunox, whose maiden name was Ramsay, 
died m London in distressed circumstances, in her eighty-fouxth 
year, January 4, 1804. M.| 

VOL. IV. C C 
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it^ because she had attacked Shakspeare in her book 
e^led * Shakspeare Illustrated/ Johnson. * And 
did not you t€ll him that he was a rascal ?' Gold^ 
SMITH* ' No, sir, I did not. Perhaps he might not 
mean what he said/ Johnson*. ' Nay, sir, -if he 
lied, it is a different thing.' Colman slily said (but 
it is believed Dr. Johnson did not hear him), ^ Then 
the proper expression should have been, — Sir, if you 
don't lie, you're a rascal.' " 

" His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, 
that when Beauclerk was labouring under that severe 
illness which at last occasioned his death, Johnson 
said (with a voice feltering with emotion), ' Sir, I 
would walk to the extent of the diameter of the earth 
to save Beauclerk.* ** 

'' One night at the Club he produced a translation 
of an Epitaph which Lord Elibank had written in 
English, for his Lady, and requested of Johnson to 
turn it into Latin for him. Having read Domina de 
North et Gray, he said to Dyer,* ^ You see, sir, what 
barbarism we are compelled, to make use of, when 
modern titles are to be specifically mentioned in 
Latin inscriptions.* When he had read it once aloud, 
and there had been a general approbation expressed 
by the company, he addressed himself to Mr. Dyer 
in particular, and said, ' Sir, I beg to have your 
judgement, for I know your nicety.' Dyer then very 
properly desired to read it over again ; which having 
done, he pointed out an incongruity in one of the 
sentences. Johnson immediately assented to the 
observation, and said, ' Sir, this is -owing to an alter- 
ation of a part of the sentence, from the form in 
which. I had first written it ; and I believe, .sir, you 
may have remarked, that the making a partial change, 

1 [Seevolii. p. 112. M.} 
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without a due regard to the general structure of the 
sentence^ is a very frequent cause of errour in com-r 
position.' " 

/^ Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie^ 
authour of a treatise on Agriculture; and said of 
him, ' Sir, of the objects which the Society of Arts 
have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of bodies 
operating upon other bodies, ' he knows more than 
almost any man.' Johnson, in order to give Mr. 
Dossie his vote to be a member of this Society, paid 
up an arrear which had run on for two years. On 
this occasion he mentioned a circumstance, as cha« 
racteristick of the Scotch. ^ One of that nation (said 
he) who had been a candidate, against whom I had 
voted, came up to me with a civil salutation. Now^ 
sir, this is their way. An Englishman would have 
stomached it, and been sulky, and never have taken 
further notice of you ; but a Scotchman, sir, though 
you vote nineteen times, against him, will accost you 
with equal com]^ai^ance after each time, and the 
twentieth time, sir, he will get your vote.' " 

" Talking on the subject of toleration, one day 
when some friends were with him in his study, he 
made his usual remark, that the State has a right to 
regulate the religion of the people, who are the chil- 
dren of the State. A clergyman having readily ac<« 
quiesced in this, Johnson, who loved discussion, ob« 
served, ^ Bu^, sir, you must go round to other States 
than our own. You do not know what a Bramin ha$ 
to say for himself. * In short, sir, I have got no fur- 
ther than this : Every man has a right to utter what 
he thinks truth, and every other, man has a right to 
knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the ie'st.' " 

1 Here Lord Macartney remarks, " A Bramin pr any cast of the 
Hindoos will neither admit you to be of their religion, nor be con- 
verted to yours : — a thing which struck the Portuguese with the 
greatest astonishment, when they first discovered the East Indies.** 
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^' A man^ he observed^ should begin to trrite soon ; 
for, if he waits till his judgement is matured^ his in-> 
ability^ through want of practice to express his con- 
ceptions^ will make the disproportion so great between 
what he sees^ and what he can attain^ that he wiU 
probably be discouraged from writing at all. As a 
proof of the justness of this remark, we may instance 
what is related of the great Lord Granyille;' that 
after he had written his letter giving an account of 
the battle of Dettingen^ he said, / Here is a letter, 
expressed in terms not good enough for a tallow-* 
chandler to have used.' " 

*' Talking of a Court-martial that was sitting upon 
a very momentous publick occasion, he expressed 
much doubt of an enlightened decision; and said, 
that perhaps there was not a member of it, who, in 
the wnole course of his life, had ever spent an hour by 
himself in balancing probabilities.'! 

" Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a printed 
Ode, which he, with others, had been hearing read 
by its authour in a publick room, at the rate of ^re 
' snillings each for admission. One of the company 
having read it aloud. Dr. Johnson said, 'Bolder 
words and more timorous meaning, I think, never 
were brought together.' " 

* *' Talking of Gray's Odes, he said, ' They are forced 
plants, raised in a hot-bed ; and they are poor plants ; 
they are but cucumbers after all.' A gentleman 
present, who had been running down Ode-writing in 
general> as a bad species of poetry, unluckily said, 
' Had they been literally cucumbers, they had been 
better things than Odes.' — ' Yes, sir (said Johnson), 
for a hog.* " 

" His distinction of the different degrees of attain- 

1 {John, the first Earl Granville, who died, January 2, 176a. 
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ment of learning was thus marked upon two occasions. 
Of Queen £j[izabeth he said^ ' She had learning 
eno^h to havQ giren dignity to a bishop;' and dt 
Mr. Thomas Davies he said^ ' Sir^ Davies has learning 
enough to give credit to a clergyman/ " 

*' He used to quote, with great waimth, the saying 
of Aristotle recorded by Diogenes Laertius; that 
there was the same difference between one learned 
and unlearned^ as between the living and the dead." 

" It is very remarkable, that he retained in his 
memory very slight and trivial, as well as important, 
things. As an instance of this, it seems that an in- 
feriour domestick of the Duke of Leeds had attempted 
to celebrate his Grace's marriage in such homely 
rhymes as he could make; and this curious com-^ 
position having been sung to Dr. Johnson^ he got it 
by heart, and used to repeat it in a very pleasant 
manner. Two of .the stanzas were these : 

* When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality. 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds*s good company. 

She shall hsive all thaf s fine and fair, 
And the be^t of silk and satin shall wear ; 
And ride in a coach to iske the air, 
And have a house in St. James Vsquarc.' ^ 



1 The correspondent of the Gentleman^s Magazine who sub- 
scribes liimself SciOLUs, furnishes the following supplement : 

^' A lady of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her uncle 
sing those homely stanzas more than forty-five years ago* He re- 
peated the second thus ; 

She shall breed young lords and ladies fair, 
And ride abroad in a coach and three pair. 
And the best, &c 
And have a house, &c. 

CC J 
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To hear a man^ of the weight and dignity of Johnson^ 
repeating such humble attempts at poetry^ had a 
very amusing effect. He, however, seriously observed 
of the last stanza repeated by him, that it nearly 
comprised all the advantages that wealth can give." 

" An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn the 
British Museum, was very troi^blesome with many 
absurd inquiries. ' Now there, sir (said he), is the 
difference between an Englishman and a Frenchman. 
A Frenchman must be always talking, whether he 
knows any thing ,of the matter or not; an English- 
man is content to say nothing, when he has nothing 
to say.' " 

'^ His unjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, 
extreme. One evening, at Old Slaughter's coffee- 
house, when a number of them were talking loud 
about little matters, he said, ' Does not this confirm 
old MeynelFs observation — For any thing I see, fo^ 
reigners areJboU ?*' 

" He said, that once, when he had a violent tooth- 
ach, a Frenchman accosted him thus : ' Ah, monsieur, 
vous etudiez trojpS " 

" Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton's, with 
the Reverend Dr. Parr, he was much pleased with 
the conversation of that learned gentleman; and, 
after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton> ' Sir, I am 
obligea to you for having' asked me this evening. 

And lemembered a lihird which seems to have been the introductory 
one, and is believed to have been the only remaining one : 

When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that's beautiful and wise, 
She^l be the happiest young gentlewoman under the skies, 
As long as the sun and moon shall rise, 
And how happy shaD, &c" 

It is with pleasure I add that this stanza could never be more 
^Tuly applied than at this present time [1792.] 
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Parr is a fair man.^ I do not know when I have had 
an occasion of such free controversy. It is remark- 
able how much of a man*s life may pass without 
meeting with any instance of this kind of open dis- 



cussion.' " 



Ct 



We may fairly institute a criticism between 
Shakspeare and Corneille^ as they both had^ though 
in a different degree^ the lights of a latter age. It is 
not so just between the Greek dramatick writers and 
Shakspeare. It may be replied to what is said by 
one of the remarkers on Shakspeare^ that thougn 
Dariu8*s shade had prescience, it does not necessarily 
follow that he had all past particulars revealed to 
him." 

'^ Spanish plays^ being wildly and improbably 
farcidd^ would please children here^ as children are 
entertained with stories full of prodigies ; their ex- 
perience not being sufficient to cause them to be so 
readily startled at deviations from the natural course 
of life. The machinery of the Pagans is uninterest- 
ing to us: when a Goddess appears in Homer or 
Virgil, we grow weary; still more so in the Grecian 
tragedies^ as in that kind of composition a nearer 
approach to Nature is intended. — Yet there are good 
reasons for reading romances; as — the fertility of 
invention, the beauty of style and expression, the 
curiosity of seeing with what kind of performances , 
the age and country in which they were written was 
delighted : for it is to be apprehended, that at the 
time when very wild improbable tales were well re- 
ceived, the people were in a barbarous state, and so 
on the footing of children, as has been explained." 

^' It is evident enough that no one, who writes now 

1 [When the Corporation of Norwich applied to Johnson to 
point out to them a proper master for tlieir Grammar-SchooI, he 
Tecommended Dr. Parr, on his ceasing to be usher to Sumner at 
Harrow. B.] 
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can use the Pagan deities and mythology; the only 
machinery, therefore, seems that of ministering spirits, 
the ghosts of the departed, witches, and fEiiries, though 
these latter, as the vulgar superstition concerning 
them (which, while in its force, infected at least the 
imagination of those that had more advantage in 
education, though their reason set them free from it), 
is every day wearing out, seem likely to be of little 
further assistance in the machinery of poetry. As I 
recollect, Hammond introduces a hag or wii;ch into 
one of his love elegies, where the effect is unmeaning 
and disgusting." 

*' The man who uses his talent of ridicule in creating 
or grossly exaggerating the instances he gives, who 
imputes absurdities that did not happen, or when a 
man was a little ridiculous, describes nim as having 
been very much so, abuses his talents greatly. The 
great use of delineating absurdities is, that we may 
know how far human folly can go ; the account, there- 
fore, ought of absolute necessity to be faithful. A 
certain character (naming the person) as to the 
general cast of it, is well described by Garrick, but a 
great deal of the phraseology he uses in it~ is quite 
his' own, particularly in the proverbial comparisons, 
' obstinate as a pig,' &c. but I don't know whether it 
might not be true of Lord — — , Jthat from a too 
great eagerness of praise and popularity, and a polite- 
ness carried to a ridiculous excess, he was likely^ 
after asserting a thing in general, to give it up again 
in parts. For instance, if he had said Reynolds was 
the first of painters, he was capable enough of giving 
up, ds objections might happen to be severally made, 
first, his outline, — ^then the grace in form,— then the 
colouring, — and lastly, to have owned that he was 
such a mannerist, that the disposition of his pictures 
was all alike." 
" For hospitality, as formerly practised, there is 
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no longer the eame i^ason; heretofore the poorer 
people were more numerous^ and from want of com- 
meroe> their means of getting a livelihood more dif- 
ficult j therefore the supporting them was an act of 
great benevolence ; now that the poor can find main- 
tenance for themselves^ and their labour is wanted^ a 
feneral undiscerning hospitality tends to ill^ by with- 
rawing them from their work to idleness and drunken- 
ness. Then^ formerly rents were received in kind^ so 
that there was a great abundance of provisions in 
possession of the owners of the lands^ which since 
the plenty of money afforded by commerce^ is no 
longer the case." 

" Ho^itality to strangers and foreigners in our 
country is now almost at an end^ since^ from the in- 
crease of thetn that come to us^ there have been a 
sufficient number of people that have found an in- 
terest in providing inns and proper accommodations, 
which is m general a more expeaient method for the 
entertainment of travellers. Where the travellers 
and strangers are few^ more of that hospitality sub- 
sists, as it has not been worth while to provide places 
of accommodation. In Ireland there is still hospitality 
to strangers, in some degree ; in Hungary and Poland 
probably more." 

" Coiman, in a note on his translation of Terence, 
talking of Shakspeare's learning, asks, 'What says 
Farmer to this ? What says Johnson ?' Upon this he 
observed, ' Sir, let Farmer answer for himself: / 
never engaged in this controversy. I always said, 
Shakspeare had Latin enough to grammaticise his 
English.' " 

" A clergyman, whom he characterised as one who 
loved to say little oddities, was affecting one day, at a 
Bishop's table, a sort of slyness and freedom not in 
character, and repeated, as if part of ' The Old Man's 
Wish/ a song by Dr. Walter Pope, a verse bordering 
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on licentiousness. Johnson rebuked Iiim in thp finest 
manner^ by first shewing him that he did not know 
the passage he was aiming at^ and thus humbling 
him : ^ Sir^ that is not the song : it is thus.' And 
he gave it right. Then looking stedfastly on him^ 
* l^r, there is a part of that soi^g which I should wish 
to exemplify in my own life : 



May I govern my passions with absolute sway !* ^ 



<€ 



Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, 
he answered, ' I doubt, sir, he was unoculus inter 
ccecos*"^ 

^^ He used frequently to observe, that men might 
be very eminent in a profession, without our per- 
ceiving any particular power of mind in them in con- 
versation. ^ It seems strange (said he) that a man 
should see so far to the right, who sees so short a way 
to the left. Burke is the' oiily man whose common 
conversation corresponds with the general fame which 
he has in the world. Take up whatever topick you 
please, he is ready to meet you.' " 

''A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, 
having discovered less acquaintance with one of the 
Classicks than Johnson expected^ when the gentle* 
man left the room, he observed, ' You see, now, how 
little any body reads.' Mr. Langton happening to 
mention his having read a good deal in Clenardus's 
Greek Grammar, ^ Why, sir (said he), who is there 
in this town who knows any thing of Clenardus but 

1 {Johnson, in his life of Milton, after mentioning that great 
poet's extraonUnary fancy that the world was in its decay, and that 
his book was to be written in ad age too late for heroick poe^y, 
thus concludes : '^ However inferiour to Uie heroes who were bom 
in better ages, he might still be great among his conttoiporari^ 
with the hope of growing every day greater in the dwindle of pos- 
terity ; he might still be a giant among the jngmies, the one-^yei 
monarch of the hlind.^* J. B. — ^O.] 
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you and I ?/ And upon Mr. Langton's liiehtioning 
that he had talcen the pains to learn by heart the 
Epistle of Stl Basils which is given in that Grammar 
as a praxis^ ^ Sir (said he)^ I never made such an 
effort ix) attain Greek."* 

'' Of Dodsley's " Publick Virtue, a Poem/ he 
said, ' It was fine blank; (meaning to express his 
usual contempt for blank verse) : however, this mi- 
serable poem did not sell, and my poor friend Doddy 
said, Publick Virtue was not a subject to interest the 
age. 

'^ Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read 
Dodsley's ^ Cleone, a Tragedy,' to him, not aware of 
bis extreme impatience to be read to. As it went 
on he turned his face, to the back of his chair, and 
put himself into various attitudes, which marked his 
uneasiness. At the end of an act, however, he said, 
^Come, let's have some more, let's go into the slaughter- 
house again. Lanky. But I am afraid there is more 
blood than brains.' Yet he afterwards said, ' When 
I heard you read it, I thought higher of its power of 
language : when I read it myself, I was more sensible 
of its pathetick effect f and then he paid it a com- 
pliment which many will think very extravagant. 
' Sir (said he), if Otway had written this play, no 
other of his pieces would have been remembered.' 
Dodsley himself, upon this being repeated to him, 
said, ' It was too much :' it must be remembered, 
that Johnson always appeared not to be sufficiently 
sensible of the merit of Otway.".' 

'^ ^Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a 
Bentley or a Clarke. They are, however, in a certain 
degree advantageous. I would put a child into a 

1 [This assertion concerning Johnson's insensibility to the pa- 
thetick powers of Otway, is too round, I once asked him, whether 
he did not think Otway frequently tender: when he answered, 
^' Sir, he is all tenderness." B.] 
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library (where no unfit books are)^ and let him read 
at his choice. A child should not he discoursed 
from reading any thing that he tak^s a liking to^ from 
a notion that it is above his reach. If that be the 
case> the child will soon find it out and desist ; if not^ 
he of course gains the instruction ; which is so much 
the more likely to come> from the inclination with 
which he takes up the study.' " 

" Though he uted to censure carelessness with 
great vehemence, he owned, that he once, to avoid 
the trouble of locking up five guineas, hid them, he 
forgot where, so that he could not find them." 

'* A gentleman who introduced his brother to JDr, 
Johnson, was earnest to recommend him to the Doctor s 
notice, which he did by saying, * When we have sat 
together some time, you'll find my brother grow very 
entertaining.' — ' Sir (said Johnson), I can wait.' " 

' '^ When the rumour was strong that we should 
have a war^ because the French wo^ild assist the 
Americans, he rebuked a friend with some asperity 
for supposing it, saying, ^ No, sir, national faith is 
not yet sunk so low.' " 

'^ In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy 
himself whether his mental faculties were impaired, 
he resolved that he would try to learn a new language, 
and fixed upon the Low Dutch for that purpose, and 
this he continued till he had read about one half of 
^ Thomas a Kempis ;* and finding that there appeared 
no abatement of his power of acquisition, he then de- 
sisted, as thinking the experiment had been duly 
tried. Mr. Burke justly observed, that this was not 
the most vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a language 
so hear to our own ; had it been one of the languages 
entirely different, he might have been very soon sa- 
tisfied." 

" Mr. Langton and he having gone to see a Free- 
mason's funeral procession, when they were at Ro-i 
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Chester^ and some solemn musick being played on 
French horns^ he ftiid, ' This is the first time that I 
have ever been affected by musical sounds; adding 
' that the impression made upon him was of a me- 
lancholy kind.' Mr. Langton sayings that this effect 
was a fine one.-^JoHNsoN. ^ Yes, if it softens th'e 
mind so as to prepare it for the reception of salutary 
feelings, it may be good ; but inasmuch as it is me- 
lancholy per se, it is bad.* " ' 

'\Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that 
some time or other, when his circumstances should be 
easier, he would go to Aleppo, in order to acquire a 
knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts peculiar to 
- the East, and introduce them into Britain. When this 
was talked of in Dr. Johnson's company, he said, * Of 
all men Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon 
such an inquiry; for he is utterly ignorant of such 
arts as we already possess, and consequently could 
not know what would be accessions to our present 
stock of mechanical knowledge. Sir, he would bring 
home a grinding-barrow, which you see in every 
street in London, and think that he had furnished a 
wonderful improvement.* " 

" ' Greek, sir (said he), is like lace ; every man gets 
as much of it as he can.* " * 

'^ When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from 
America, was preparing his defence to be offered to 
the Court-martial which he had demanded, having 
heard Mr. Langton as high in expressions of ad- 
miration of Johnson, as he usually was, he requested 



1 [The French hom, however, is so far from being melancholy 
per se^ that when the strain is light, and in the field, there is no- 
thing so cheerful ! It was the fmieral occasion, and probably the 
solemnity of the strain, that produced the plaintive effect here men- 
tioned. B.] 

2 [It should be remembered, that this was said twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, when lace was very generally worn. 31.] 

• VOL. IV. D D 
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that Dr. Johnson might be introduced to him ; and 
Mr. Langton having mentioned it to Johnson^ he very 
kindly and readily agreed; an^ being presented by 
Mr. Langton to his Lordship^ while under arrest^ he 
saw him ^several times; upon one of- which occasions. 
Lord Charles read to him what he had prepared, 
which Johnson signified his approbation of, saying, 
* It is SL, very good soldierly defence.' Johnson said, 
that he had advised his Lordship, that as it was in 
vain to contend with those who were in possession of 
pQwer, if they would offer him the rank of Lieutenant- 
GeneraJ, and a government, it would be better judged 
to desist from urging his complaints. It is well 
known that his Lordship died before the sentence 
was made known." 

'^ Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bent- 
ley's verses * in Dodsley's Collection, which he re* 



1 Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, says, that these are " the 
only English verses which Bentley is known to have written'.*' I 
shall here insert them, and hope my readers will apply them. 

^' Who strives to mount Parnassus' hill. 
And thence poetick laurels bring, 
Must first acquire due force and skill, 
Must fly with swan's or eagle's wing. 

Who Nature's treasures would explore. 

Her mysteries and arcana know ; 
Must high as lofty Newton soar. 

Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
Tongues, arts, and arms, and histoiy ; 

Must drudge, like Selden, days arid nights^ 
And in the endless labour die. 

Who travels in religious Jars, 

(Truth mixt with errour, ^ades witli rays). 
Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars, 

In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 
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cited with his usual energy. Dr. Adam Smithy who 
was present^ obseired in his decisive professorial 
manner^ * Very well — ^Very well.' Johnson however 
added^ * Yes, they are very well, sir ; hut you may 
observe in what manner they are well. They are the 
forcible verses of a man of a strong mind, but n(»t 
accustomed to write verse ; for there is some uncouth- 
ness in the expression.' 



»» I 




But gnmt our heroes hope long toil 

And comprehensive genius crown, 
All sciences, all arts his spoil, 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls. 

Envy steps in and stops his rise ; 
Envy withpoisohM tamish fouls 

His lustre, and his worth decries. 

He lives inglorious or in want, 

To college and old books confinM ; 
Instead of leam'd, he*s callM pedant. 

Dunces adv&nc*d, he*s left behind : 
Yet left content, a genuine Stoick he, 
Oreat without patron, rich without South Sea.** 

[A different and probably a more accurate copy of these spirited 
verses is to be found in '' The Orove, or a Collection of Original 
Poems and Translations,*' &c. VJ%\. In this miscellany the last 
stanza, which in Dodsley's copy is unquestionably uncouUi, is 
Ihus exhibited : 

'* Inghriotu or hy wantt inthralVdy 
To college and old books con£bi*d, 
A pedant from kU learning calVd, 
Dunces advanc*d, he*s left behind.** 

J. B O.] 

1 The difference between Johnson and Smith is apparent even 
in this slight instance. Smith was a man of extraordinary appli- 
cation, and had his mind crowded with all manner of subjects ; 
but the force, acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson were not to be 
found there. He had book-making so much in his tlioughts, and 
was so cliary of wliat might be turned to account in that way, that 
he once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, tluit he made it a rule when 
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^' Drinking tea one day at Garrick's with Mr. 
Langton^ he was questioned if he was' not somewhat 
of a heretick as to Shakspeare ; said Garrick^ ' I 
doubt he is a little of an infidel/ — ^ Sir (said John- 
son)/ I will stand by the lines I have written on 
Shakspeare in my Prologue at the opening of your 
Theatre.* Mr. Laiigton suggested^ that in the line 

^ And panting Time toilM after him in vain,* 

Johnson might hare had in his eye the passage in the 
' Tempest,' where Prospero says of Miranda, 

' She will outstrip all praise. 



And make it halt behind her.' 

Johnson ^aid nothing. Garrick then ventured ta 
observe, ' I do not think that the happiest line in the 
praise of Shakspeare.' Johnson exclaimed (smiling), 
' Prosaical rogues ! nex;t time I write, I'll make both 
time and space pant.' "^ 

in company, never to talk of what he understood. Beauderk had 
for a &hort time a pretty high opinion of Smith's conversation. 
Garrick, after listening to him for a while, as to one of whom his 
expectations had been raised, turned slyly to a friend, and whis- 
pered him, '* What say you to this ? — eh ? Jldbby^l think.'* 

I I am sorry to see in the ^^ Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh," Vol. It. ^'- An Essay on the Character of Hamlet," 
written, I ^ould suppose, by a very young man, thpugh called 
^' Reverend ;" who speaks with presumptuous petulance of the 
first literary character of his age. Amidst a cloudy confusion of 
words (whidi hath of late too often passed in Scotland for Meta~ 
physicki)^ he thus ventures to criticise one of the noblest lines in 
our language : — '^ Dr. Johnson has remarked, that ' time toiled after 
him in vain.' But I should apprehend, that this is entirely to 
mistake tlie character. Time toUs after every great man, as well 
as after Shakspeare. The workings of an ordinary mind keep 
pace, indeed, with time ; they move no faster ; tliey have their 
beginning, tJieir middle, and their end; but superiour natures 
can reduce these into a point. They do not, indeed, suppreat 
them ; but th^ suspend, or they lock them up in the 'breast%* 
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^ It is well known that there was formerly a fude 
custom for those who were sailing upon the Thames^ 
to accost each other^ as they passed^ in the most 
abusive language^ they could invent^ generally^ how-^ 
ever^ with as much satirical humour as they Were 
capable of producing. Addison gives a specimen of 
this ribaldry, in Number 3SS of ' The Spectator,* 
when Sir 'Roger de Coverly and he are going to 
Spring-garden. Johnson was once eminently success- 
ful in this species of contest : a fellow having attacked 
him with some coarse raillery, Johnson answered him 
thus ; * Sir, your wife, under pretence of heepin<r a 
haxiody "house y is a receiver or stolen goods.' One 
evening when he and Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton 
were in company together, and the admirable scold- 
ing of Timon of Athens was mentioned, this instance 
of Johnson's was quoted, and thought to have at least 
equal excellence." 

'' As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary 
talents of Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke was fiilly sensible 
«f the wonderful powers of Johnson. Mr. Langton 
recollects having passed an evening with both of 
them, when Mr. Burke repeatedly entered upon to- 
picks which it was evident he would have illustrated 
with extensive knowledge and richness of expression ; 
but Johnson always seized upon the conversation, in 
which, however, he acquitted himself in a most mas- 
terly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were 
walking home, Mr. Burke observed that Johnson had 
been very great that night : Mr. Langton joined in 
this, but added, he could have wished to hear more 
TTom another person; (plainly intimating that he- 
meant Mr. BurkeV * O, no (said Mr. Burke), it is 
enough for me to nave rung the bell to him.' " 

The learned Society, under whose sanction such gabble is ushered 
into the worM,. would do well to offer a premium to any one who 
will discover lis meaning. ' 

D d3 
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'' Beauclerk having observed to him of one of their 
friends^ that he was awkward at counting money; 
* Why^ sir (said Johnson \ I am likewise awkward ^t 
counting money. But tnen^ sir^ the reason is plain ; 
I have had very little money to count.* " 

'^ He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talking 
of old Mr. Langton^ of whom he said, ' Sir, you will 
seldom see such (a gentleman, such are his stores of 
literature, such his knowledge in divyiity, and such 
his exemplary life ;' he added, ^ and, sir, he has no 
grimace, no gesticulation, no bursts of admiration on 
trivial occasions; he never embraces you with an 
overacted cordiality.' " 

'^ Being in company with a gentleman who thought 
fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, 
that nothing exists but as perceived by some mind ; 
when the gentleman was going away, Johnson said 
to him, ' Pray, sir, don't leave us ; for we may per- 
haps forget to think of you, and then you will cease 
to exist.' " 

^^ Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one 
day in the Temple, said to him with a little jealousy 
of the appearance of his accommodation, ^ I shall soon 
be in better chambers than these.' Johnson at the 
same time checked him and paid him a handsome 
compliment, implying that a man of his talents should 
be above attention to such distinctions, — ^ Nay, sir, 
never mind that. Nil te quasiveris extra'" 

'* At the time when his pension was granted to 
him, he said, with a noble literary ambition, ^ Had 
this happened twenty years ago, I should have gone 
to Constantinople to learn Arabick, as Pococke did.' " 

'^ As an instance of the nic^ness of his taste, though 
he praised West*s translation of Pindar, he pointed 
out the following passages as faulty, by expressing a 
circumstance so minute as to detract from the general 
dignity which should prevail : 
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^ Down then from thy glittering iiail^ 
Take, O miue, thy Dorian lyre.' '* 

" When Mr. Vesey ' was proposed as a member of 
the Literary Club^ Mr. jBurke began by saying 
that he was a man of gentle manners. ' Sir (said 
Johnson )> you need say no more. When you have 
said a man of gentle manners^ you have said enough.' " 
. " The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton^ that 
Johnson said to him^ ' Sir^ a man has no more right 
to sai/ an uncivil thing, than to act one ;. no more 
right to say a rude thing to another than to knock 
him down.' " 

'^ ' My dear friend Dr. Bathurst (said he, with a 
warmth of approbation), declared, he was glad that 
his father, who was a West-Indian planter, had left 
his affairs in total ruin, because havmg no estate, he 
w^as not under the temptation of having slaves.' " 

'^ Richardson had little conversation, except about 
his own works, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he 
was always willing to talk, and glad to have them in- 
troduced. Johnson, when he carried Mr. Langton 
to see him, professed that he could bring him out into 
conversation, and used this allusive expression, ^ Sir, 
I can make him rear.^ But he failed; for in that 
interview Richardson said little else than that there 
lay in the room a translation of his Clarissa into 
German." * 

• 

1 [The Right Honourablo Agmondesham Vesey was elected a 
member of the Literary Club in 1773) and died in 1784. M.] 

2 A literary lady has favoured me with a characteristick anec- 
dote of Richardson. One day at his country-house at Northend» 
where a large company was assembled at dinner, a gentleman who 
was just returned from Paris, willing to please Mr. Richardson, 
mentioned to him a very flattering circumstance, — that he had 
seen his Clarissa lying on the King*s brother^s table. Richardson 
ob^rving that part of the'company were engaged in talking to each 
other, ajfect^d tiien not^to attend to it. But by and by, when 
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'^ Once when somebody produced a newspaper in' 
which there was a letter of stupid abuse of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds^ of which Johnson himself came in for a 
share^ — ' Pray (said he), let us have it read aloud 
from beginning to end ;' which being done, he with a 
ludicrous earnestness, and not directing his look to 
any particular person, called out, ' Are we alive after 
all this satire !' " 

'^ He had a. strong prejudice against the political 
character of Seeker, one instance of which appeared 
at Oxford, where he expressed great dissatisfection at 
his varying the old established toast, ' Church and 
King/ ^ The Archbishop of Canterbury,* said he, 
(with an aflTected smooth<»smiling grimace), ^ drinks 
Constitution in Church and State/ Being asked 
what difference there was between the two toasts, he 
said, * Why, sir, you may be siu'e he meant some- 
thing/ Yet when the life of that prelate, prefixed to 
his sermons by Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his 
chaplains, first came out, he read it with the utmost 
avidity, and said, ^ It is a life well written, and that 
well deserves to be recorded/ " 

'* Of a certain noble Lord, he said, ^ Respect him 
you could not ; for he had no mind of his own. Love 
him you could not ; for that which you could do with 
him, every one else could.' " 

" Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, ' No man was more 
foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, or more 
wise when he had.' '* 

there was a general silence, and he thought that the flattery might 
be fiiUy heard, he addressed himself to the gentleman, ^ I think, 
sir, you were saying something about, — * pausing in a high flutter 
of expectatioQ. The gentleman, provoked at hjs inordinate vanity, 
resolved not to indulge it, and with an exquisitely sly air of in* 
difierence answered, ^ A mere trifle, sir, not worth repeating.* 
The mortification of Richardson was visible, and he did not speak 
ten words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, and 
appeared to enjoy it much. 
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'^ He told in his lively manner the following lite- 
rally anecdote: * Green and Guthrie, an Irishman 
and a Scotchman, undertook a translation of Duhalde's . 
history of China. Green said of Guthrie, that he 
knew no English, and Guthrie of Green, that he 
knew no French; and these two undertook to trans- 
late Duhalde's history of China. In this translation 
there was found ' the twenty-sixth day of the new 
moon.* Now as the whole age of the moon is but 
twenty-eight days,' the moon, instead of being new, 
was nearly as old as it could be. The blunder arose 
from their mistaking the word neuvihme ninth, for 
nouvelle or neuve, new.* *' 

'* Talking of Dr. Blagden*s copiousness and pre- 
cision of communication. Dr. Johnson said, ^ Blagden, 
Sjir, is a delightful fellow.* " 

^^ On occasion of Dr. Johnson's publishing his 
pamphlet of ' The False Alarm,* there came out a 
very angry answer (hj, many supposed to be by Mr, 
Wilkes). Dr. Johnson determined on not answering 
it ; but, in conversation with Mr. Langton, mentioned 
a particular or two, which if he had replied to it, he 
might perhaps have inserted. — In the answerer*s 
pamphlet, it had been said with solemnity, ' Do you 
consider, sir, that a House of Commons is to the 
people as a creature is to its Creator ?' ' To this 
question,* said Dr. Johnson, ^ I could have replied, 
that — ^in the first place — ^the idea of a Creajor must 
be such as that he has a power to unmake or anni^ 
hilate his creature. 

*' ' Then it cannot be conceived that a creature can 
make laws for its CreatoA.' '* ' 

1 His profound adoration of the Great First Cause was 
such as to set hhn above that ^^ Philosophy and vain deceit,'* with 
which men of narrow conceptions have been infected. I have 
heard him strongly maintain that ^^ what is right is not so from 
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*^ Depend upon it^ said he^ that if a man talks 
of his misfortunes^ there is something in them that is 
not disagreeable to him ; for where there is nothing 
but pure misery, there never is any recourse to the 
mention of it." 

'^ A man must be a poor beast, that should read no 
more in quantity than he could utter aloud." 
' '• Imlac in ' Rasselas,' I spelt with 9, c at the end, 
because it is less like English, which should always 
have the Saxon k added to the c." ' 

'^ Many a. man is mad in certain instances, and goes 
through life without having it perceived :^*— for ex- 
ample, a madness has seized a person of supposing 
himself obliged literally to pray continually; had the 
madness turned the opposite way, and the person 
thought it a crime ever to pray, it might not impro- 
bably have continued unobserved." 

*' He appre}iended that the delineation of cha^ 
racters in the end of the first Book of the ' Retreat of 
the ten thou^nd* was the first instance of the kind 
that was known." 

" Supposing (said he) a wife to be of a studious or 
argumentative turn, it would be very troublesome : 
for instance, — if a woman should continually dwell 
upon the subject of the Arian heresy." 

*' No man speaks concerning, another, even sup* 
pose it be in his praise, if he thinks he does not hear 
him, exactly as he would, if he thought he was within 
hearing." 

'^ ' The applause of a single human being is of great 



any natural fitness, but because God wills it to 6e right ;'* and it 
is certainly so, because he has predisposed the relations of things 
so as that wliich he wills must be right. Bosweli.. 

1 I hope the authority of the great Master of our language will 
stop that curtailing innovation, by which #c see critic^ pnblic^ &c» 
frequently written instead of criticky publick, 6lc. 
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consequence/ This he said to me with great earnest- 
ness of manner^ very near the time of his decease^ on 
occasion of having desired me to read a letter ad- 
dressed to him from some person in the north of 
England ; which when I had done^ and he asked me 
what the contents were, as I thought being par- 
ticular upon it might fatigue him, it being of great 
length, I only told him in general that it was highly 
in his praise; — and then he expressed himself as 
above." 

" He mentioned with an air of satisfaction what. 
Baretti had told him ;. that, meeting, in the course of 
his studying English, with an excellent paper in the 
Spectator, one of four that were written by the re- 
spectable Dissenting Minister Mr. Grove of Taunton, 
and observing the genius and energy of mind that it 
exhibits, it greatly quickened his curiosity to visit, 
our country ; as he thought, if such were the lighter 
periodical essays of our authours, their productions on 
more weighty occasions must be wonderful indeed !" 

. " He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, that 
a beggar in the street will more readily ask alms 
from a man, though there should be no marks of 
wealth in his appearance, than from even a well- 
dressed xjooman ; ' which he accounted for from the 
great degree of carefulness as to money, that is to be 
found in women; saying farther upon it, that the 
oppoi*tunities in general that they possess of improving 
their condition are much fewer than men have ; and 
adding, as he looked round the company, which con- 
sisted of men only, — ^there is not one of us who does 
not think he might be richer, if he would use his en- 
deavour," 

'^ He thu^^haracterised an ingenious writer of his 
acquaintailc|i * Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.' " 

1 Sterne is of a direct contrary opinion. See his '* Sentimental 
Journey," Article, " The MysieryJ'^ BoswEix. 
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" * He may holchip that shield against all his ene^ 
wies ; — was an observation on Homer, in reference 
to his description of the shield of Achilles, made by- 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr. Fitzherbert 
of Derbyshire, and respected by Dr. Johnson as a 
very fine one. He had in general a very high opinion 
of that lady's understanding." 

'' An observation of Bathurst's may be mentioned, 
which Johnson repeated, appearing to acknowledge 
it to be well founded ; namely, it was somewhat re- 
markable how seldom, on occasion of coming into the 
company of any new person, one felt any wish or in- 
clination to see him again." 



This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having pub- 
lished a translation of '^Lucian," inscribed to him 
the Demonax thus : 

" To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the 
present age, this piece is inscribed by a sincere ad- 
mirer of his respectable talents, 

*' The Translator," 

Though upon a particular comparison of Demonax 
and Johnson, there does not seem to be a great deal 
of similarity between them, this Dedication is a just 
compliment from the general character given by Lu- 
cian of the ancient Sage, ^' a^tarroy wv oiiAsycu f iXo(ro- 
(poov ysvoiusvov, the best philosopher whom I have ever 
seen or known." 

In i 781, Johnson at last completed his " Lives of 
the Poets," of which he gives this account : " Some 
time in March I finished the 'Lives of the Poets,* 
M'hich I wrote Jn my usual way, dilatorily and hastily. 
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unwilling ,to work, and working with vigour and 
haste." ^ In a memorandum previous to this, he says 
of them : " Written, I hope, in such a manner as 
may tend to the promotion of piety." ^ 

This is the work, which of all Dr. Johnson's 
writings will perhaps be read most generally, ^d 
with most pleasiu*e. Philology and biography were 
his favourite pursuits, and those who lived most in 
intimacy with him, heard him upon all occasions, 
when there was a ptoper opportunity, take delight in 
expatiating upon the various merits of the English 
Poets : upon the niceties of their characters, and the 
events of their progress through the world which they 
contributed to illuminate. His mind was so full of 
that kind of information, and it was so well arranged 
in his memory, that in performing what he had UU" 
dertaken in this way, he had little more to do than 
to put his thoughts upon paper ; exhibiting first each 
Poet's life, and then subjoining a. critical examination 
of his genius and works. But when he began to 
write, the subject swelled in such a manner, that in- 
stead of prefaces to each poet, of no more than a few 
pages, as lie had originally intended,^ he produced 
an ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them, 
in every respect. In this he resembled Quintilian, 
who tells us, that in the composition of his Insti- 
tutions of Oratory, " Laths se tamen aperiente mate^ 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 190. 2 Ibid. 174. 

3 His design is thus announced in his Advertisement: The 
Booksellers having determined to publish a body of English Poetry, 
I was persuaded to promise them a preface to the works of each 
authour ; an undert^ng, as it was then presented to my mind, not 
very tedious or difficult 

*' My purpose was only to have allotted to every poet an Ad- 
vertisement, like that which we find in the French Miscellanies, 
containing a few dates, and a general character ; but I have been 
led beyond my intention, I hope by the honest desire of giving 
useful pleasure." 

VOL. IV. E E 
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rid, plus qucim imponebatur oneris sponte sttscepi,** 
The booksellers^ justly sensible of the great additional 
value of the copy-rignt^ presented him with another 
^hundred poimas^ over and above two hundred^ for 
which his agreement was to furnish such pre&ces as 
he thought fit. 

This was^ however^ but a small recompense for 
such a collection of biography^ and such princijdes 
and illustrations of criticism^ as^ if digested and ar- 
ranged in one system^ by some modem Aristotle or 
Longinus^ might form a code upon that subject^ such 
as no other nation can shew. As he was so good as 
to make me a present of the greatest part of the ori- 
ginal and indeed only manuscnpt of this admirable 
work, I have an opnortunity of observing with wonder 
the correctness with which he rapidly struck off such 
glowing composition. He may be assimilated to the 
Lady in Waller, who could impress with **Love at 
first sight :"' 

'' Some other nymphs with colours fiunt. 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy.'* 

That, he, however, had a good deal of trouble, and 
some anxiety in carrying on^the work, we. see from a 
series of letters to Mr. Nichols the printer, * whose 

1 Thus:— "In the life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will Aid a re- 
ference to the Parliamentary History, from which a long quotaticMi 
is to be inserted. If Mr. Nichols cannot easily find the book, Mr. 
Johnson wUl send it from Streatham." 

" Clarendon is here returned." 

'^ By some accident, I laid your note upon Duke up so safely, 
that I cannot iSnd it YoUr informations have been of great use to 
me. I must b^ it again ; with another list of our authours, for I 
have laid that with the other. I have sent Stepney's Epitaph. 
Let mc have the revises as soon as can be. Dec 1778*" 
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variety of literary inquiry and obliging disposition, 
rendered him useful to Johnson. Mr. Steevens ap« 
pears, from the papers in my possession, to have sup- 
plied him with some anecdotes and quotations ; and 
I observe the fair hand of Mrs. Thrale as one of his 
copyists of select passages. But he was principally 
indebted to my steady friend Mr. Isaac Reed, of 
Staple-inn, whose extensive and accurate Imowledge 
of English literary History I do not express with ex- 
aggeration, when I say it is wonderful; indeed his 
labours have proved it to the world; and all who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testi- 
mony to the frankness of his communications in pri- 
Tate society. 

'^ I have sent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inserted. The 
fragment of a preface is hardly worm the impression, but that we 
may seem to do something. It may be added to Ihe Life of 
Ph&ps. The Latia page is to be added to the Life of Smith. I 
shall be at home to revise the two sheets of Milton. March I, 
1779." 

*'*• Please to get me the last edition of Hughes's letters ; and tiy 
to get Dennis upon BUckmore, and upon Cato, and any thing of 
the same writer against Pope. Our materials are defective.** 

'^ As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think 
a few pages of Fairfax would enrich our edition ? Few readers have 
seen it, and it may ^ease them. But it is not necessary.** 

*' An account of the lives and works of some of ^e most emi- 
nent English Poets. By, &c.— » The English Poets, biogra- 
phically and critically considered, by Sam. Johnson.* — Let Mr, 
-Nichols take his choice, or make another to his mind. May, 
178L'* 

" You somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition. 
It was not enclosed. Of Gay*s Letters I see not that any use can 
be made, for they give no information of any thing. That he was 
a member of a Philosophical Society is something ; but surely he 
oould be but a corresponding member. However, not having his 
life here, I know not how to put it in, and it is of little importance." 

See several more in "The Gentleman*s Magazine," 1785. 
The Editor of that Miscellany, in which Johnson wrote for several 
years, seems justly to think that every frf^ment of so great a man 
IS worthy of being preserved. 
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It is Hot my intention to dwelt iipoti each of John- 
son's '^ Lives of the Poets," or attempt an analysis 
uf their merits, which, were I ahle to do it, would 
take up too much room in this work; yet I shall 
make a few observations upon some of them, and in- 
sert a few various readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the 
best of the whole, on account of the dissertation 
which it contains on the Metaphysical Poets. Dry- 
den, whose critical abilities were equal to his poetical, 
had mentioned them in his excellent Dedication of 
his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned them. John- 
son has exhibited them at large, with such happy il- 
lustration from their writings, and in so luminous a 
manner, that indeed he may be allowed the full merit 
of novelty, and to have discovered to us, as it were, 
a new planet in the poetical hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the 
works of a poet,* that ^^ amendments are seldom made 
without some token of a rent ;" but I do not find that 
this is applicable to prose.* We shall see that though 
his amenaments in this work are for the better, there 
is nothing of the pannus assutus; the texture is uni- 
form: and indeed, what had been there at first, is 
very seldom unfit to have remained. 

Various Readings^ in the Life o/* Cowley. 



<c 



All Qfuture votaries of] that inay hereafter pant 
for solitude. 

1 Life of Sheffield. 

2 [See, however, p. 290^ of this volume, where the same re- 
mark is made, and Johnson is there speaking of prote. In his 
Life of Dryden, his observations in the Opera of ^^ King Arthur** 
furnish a striking instance of the truth of this remark. M.] 

3 The original reading is enclosed in crotchets, and the present 
<)De is printed i|i Jtalicks* 
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" To conceive and execute the [[agitation or per- 
ception] pains and the pleasures of other minds. 

'^ The idde effulgence of [the blazing] a summer 
noon." 



In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct 
and animated narrative of publick affairs iu that va- 
riegated period, with strong yet nice touches of cha- 
racter ; and having a fair opportunity to display his 
political principles, does it with an unqualified ma^ly 
confidence, and satisfies his readers now nobly he 
might have executed a Torj/ History of his country; 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not 
recollect more than three uncommon or learned words; 
one, when giving an account of the approach of Wal- 
ler's mortal disease, he says, " he found his legs grow 
tumid;* by using the expression his legs sivelled, 
he would have avoided this ; and there would have 
been no impropriety in its being followed by the in- 
teresting question to his physician, "What that 
sivelling meant?" Another, when he mentions that 
Pope had emitted proposals ; when published, or issued, 
would have been more readily understood; and a 
third, when he calls Orrery ana Dr. Delany> writers 
both undoubtedly veracious; when true, honest, or 
Jaithful, might have been used. Yet, it must be 
owned, that none of these are hard or too big words : 
that custom would make them seem as easy as any 
others ; and that a language is richer and capable of 
more beauty of expression^ by having a greater va- 
riety of synonimes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry for 
the awful subjects of our holy religion, though I do 
not entirely agree with him, has all the merit of ori- 
ginality, with uncommon force and reasoning. 
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Various Readings in the Life o/" Waller. 

*' Consented to [the insertion of their names] their 
oton nomination, 

[^ After] paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 
Congratulating Charles the Second on his [[co- 
ronation] recovered right. 

" tie that has flattery ready for all whom the 
vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt^ must he 
[confessed to degrade his powers] scorned as aprosti^ 
tuted mind, 

*' The characters by which Waller intended to 
distinguish his writings are [elegance] sprightliness 
and dignity. 

'' Blossoms to be valued only as they []fetch]^r^- 
tell fruits. 

" Images such as the superficies of nature [^easily] 
readily supplies. 

** [His J Some applications [are sometimes3 may 
be thought too remote and unconsequential. 

'' His images are [sometimes confused] not always 
distinct,'* 



Against his Life of' Milton^ the hounds of 
Whiggism have opened in full cry. But of Milton's 
great excellence as a poet> where shall we find such 
a blazon as by the hand of Johnson ? I shall select 
oijly the following passage concerning ''Paradise 
Lost r 

" Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of 
his work^ and marked his reputation stealing its way 
m a kind of subterraneous current, through fear and 
silence. I cannot but conceive him cajm and con- 
fident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, rel}nng 
n his own merit with steady consciousness, and 
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waiting without impatience^ the vicissitudes of opi- 
nion> and the impartiality of a future generation." 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be considered 
as one of the warmest zealots of The Revolution So^ 
ciely itself, allows, that '^ Johnson has spoken in the 
highest terms of the abilities of that great poet, and 
has bestowed on his principal poetical c(»npositions 
the most honourable encomiums." ^ 

•That a man, who venerated the Church and Mo- 
narchy as Johnson did, should speak with a just ab- 
horrence of Milton as a politician, or rather as a 
daring foe to good polity, was surely to be expected ; 
and to those who censure him, I would recommend 
his commentary on Milton's celebrated complaint of 
his situation, when by the lenity of Charles the Se- 
cond, " a lenity of which (as Johnson well obser^-es) 
the world has had perhaps no other example, he, who 
had written in justification of the murder c^ his .So- 
vereign, was safe under an Act of Oblivion,** *' No 
sooner is he safe than he finds himself in danger, 

1 See '^ An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson,** London, 1787; which is very well written, 
making a proper allowance for the democratical bigotry of its 
aathour : whom I cannot however but admire for his liberality 
in speaking thus of my illustrious friend : 

^'He possessed extraordinary powers of understanding, which 
were much cultivated by study, and still more by mentation and 
reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, his imagina- 
tion uncommonly vigorous, and his judgement keen and pene- 
trating. He had a strong sense of the importance of religion ; 
his piety* was sincere, and sometimes ardent ; and his zeal for the 
interests of virtue was often manifested in his conversation and in 
his writings. The same energy which was displayed in his lite- 
rary productions was exhibited also in hb conversation, whicli 
was various, striking, and instructive ; and peihaps no man ever 
equalled him for nervpus and pointed repartees. 

*•'• His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and his productions in po- 
lite literature, will convey useful instruction, and elegant enter- 
tainment, as long as the language in wliich they are written shall 
be understood.** 
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JdUen on evil days and evil tongues^ mtk darkness 
and toith dangers compassed round. This darkness, 
had his eyes been better employed^ had undoubtedly 
deserved compassion; but to add the mention of 
danger^ was ungrateful and unjust. He was fallen, 
indeed, on evil dajjfs; the time was come in which 
regicides could no longer boast their wickedness. 
But of evU tongues for Milton to complain, required 
impudence at least equal to his other powers; 
Milton, whose warmest advocates must allow, that he 
never spared any asperity of reproach, or brutality of 
insolence." 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, ''an 
acrimonious and surly Republican,"* — "& man who 
in his domestick relations was so severe and arbi- 
trary," * and whose head was filled with the hardest 
and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should hav6 
been such a poet ; should not only have written with 
sublimity, but with beauty, and even gaiety ; should 
have exquisitely painted the sweetest sensations of 
which our nature is capable; imaged the delicate 
raptures of connubial love ; nay, seemed to be ani- 
mated with all the spirit of revelry. It is a proof 
that in the human mmd the departments of judges 
ment and imagination,' pierception and temper, may 
sometimes be divided by strong p£urtitions;'and that 
the light and shade in the same character may be 
kept so distinct as never to be blended.^ 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to 
maintain his own and the general opinion of the ex- 
cellence of rhyme over blank verse, in English poetry; 
and quotes this apposite illustration of it by " an in- 
genious critick," tnat it seems to he verse only to the 

1 Johnson^s Life of Milton. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Mr. Malonc thiiik» it i^ ratlicr a proof that he felt ncthin^; uf 
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eye. * The gentleman whom he thus characterises, is 
(as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, of Norhury Park, 
in Surrey, whose knowledge and taste in the fine arts 
is universally celebrated; with whose elegance of 
manners the writer of the present work has felt him- 
self much impressed,. and to whose virtues a common 
friend, who has known him long, and is not much ad- 
dicted to flattery, gives the highest testimony. 

Various Readings in the Life of Milton. 

" I cannot find any meaning but this which [his 
most bigoted advocates] even kindness and reverence 
can give. 

" [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so 
much, and praised so few. 

** A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 

*' Let me not be censured for this digression, as 
[contracted] pedantick or paradoxical. 

" Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we had 
to learn was how to [obtain and communicate hap- 
piness] do good and avoid evil. 

" Its elegance [who can exhibit?] is less attain' 
able." 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly 
execution of the Life of Dryden, which we have 
seen* was one of Johnson's literary projects at an 

those cheerful sensations which he has described : that on tliese 
topicks it is the poet, and not the man, that writes. 

1 One of the most natural instances of the effect of blank verse 
occurred to the late Earl of Hopeton. His Lordship observed one 
of lus shepherds poring in the fields upon Milton^s ^' Paradise 
Lost;*' and having asked him what book it was, the man answered, 

X ^' An*t please your Lordship, this is a very odd sort of an authour : 
he would fain rh3nne, but cannot get at it." 

2 bee Vol. III. page 263. 
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early pt;riod^ and which it is remarkable, that after 
desisting from it, from a supposed scantiness of ma^ 
terials, he should, at an advanced age, have exhibited 
so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal 
attacks^ upon him, as if his embracing the Roman 
Catholick communion had been a time-serving mea* 
sure, is a piece of reasoning at once able and candid. 
Indeed, Dryden himself, in his *^ Hind and Panther,'* 
hath given such a picture of his mind, that they who 
know the anxiety for repose as to the awful subject 
of our state beyond the grave, though they may think 
his opinion ill-founded, must think charitably of hi& 
sentiment: 

''But, gracious God, how well dost thou provide 

For erring judgements an unerring £ruide ! 

Thy \hrone is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 

O ! teach me to beHeve thee thus ooncealM, 

And search no farther than thyself revealed ; 

But Her alone for my director take, . 

Whom thou hast promised never to forsake. 

My thoughtless youth was wing'd with vain desires ; 

My manhood long misled by wand'ring fires, 

FoUow'd false lights ; and when their glimpse was gone> 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by n%ture stip I am ; 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. 

Good life be now my task : my doubts are done ; 

What more could shock my fhith than Three in One?** 

» 

In drawing Dryden*s character, Johnson has given, 
though I suppose unintentionally, some touches of 
his own. Thus : '* The power that predominated in 
his intellectual operations was rather strong reason 
than quick sensibility. Upon all opcasions that were 
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presented^ he studied rather then felt ; and produced 
sentiments not such as Nature enforces, but medita- 
tion supplies. With the simple and elemental pas- 
sions as they spring separate in the mind, he seems 
not much acquamted. He is, therefore, with all his 
vanety of excellence, not often pathetick ; * and had so 
little sensibility of the power of effusions purely na- 
tural, that he did not esteem them iu others/' — It 
may indeed be observed, that in aJl the numerous 
writings of Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and 
even in his Tragedy, of which the subject is the dis- 
tress of an unfortimate Princess, there is not a single 
passage that ever drew a tear. 

Various Readings in the Life o/'Dryden. 

'' The reason of this general perusal, Addison has 
attempted to [find in] derive Jrom the delight which 
the mmd feels in the investigation of secrets. 

" His best actions are but [convenient] inability of 
wickedness. 

''.When once he had engaged himself in disputation, 
[matter] thoughts flowed in on either side. 

'' The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness] vacancy, 

" These, like [many other harlots,] the harlots of 
other men, had his love though not his approbation. 

'' He [sometimes displays] descends to display his 
knowledge with pedantick ostentation. 

'' French words which [were then* used in] had 
then crept into conversation." 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con 
amove, both from the early possession which that 
writer had taken of his mind, and from the pleasure 

1 (It seems to me, that there are many pathetick passages in 
Johnson^s works, both prose and verse. K. ] 
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which he must have felt^ in for ever silencing all at- 
tempts to lessen his poetical fame^ by demonstrating, 
his excellence^ and pronouncing the following tri- 
umphant eulogium:^ — "After aJl this, it is surely- 
superfluous to answer the question that has once been 
asked. Whether Pope was a poet ? otherwise than by 
ad<ing in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is 
poetry tp be found? To circumscribe poetry by ^ de- 
finition, will only shew the narrowness of the definer; 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not 
easily be made. Let us look round upon the present 
time, and back upon the past ; let us inquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of 
poetry ; let their productions be examined, and their 
claims stated, and the , pretensions of Pope will be 
no more disputed." 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, '* Sir, 
a thousand years may elapse before there shall appear 
another man ivith a power of versification equsd to 
that of Pope." That power must undoubtedly be 
allowed its due share in enhancing the value of hi^ 
captivating . composition. 

Johnson who had done liberal justice to Warl)urt<Mi 
in his edition of Shakspeare, which was published 
I during the life of that powerful writer, with still 
greater liberality took an opportunity, in the life of 
Pope, of paying the tribute due to him when he was 
no longer in "high place," but numbered with the 
dead.' 

1 Of Johnson^s conduct towards Warburton, a very honourable 
notice is taken by the Editor of " Tracts by Warburton, and a 
Warburtonian, not adtnitted into the Collection of their respective 
Works." After an able and ^' fond, Ihough not undistinguish- 
ing," consideration of Warburton^s character, he says, ^^ In two 
immortal works, Johnson has stood forth in the foremost rank of 
his admirers. By the testimony of such a man, impertinence must 
be abashed, and malignity itself must be softened. Of literary 
merk, Johnson, as we all know, was a sagacious but a most severe 
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• It seems sUrange; that two such men a& Jobnson 
and Warburton^ who lived in tlie .same age and 
country^ should not only not have been in any de- 
judge. Such was his discernment, that he pierced into the most 
secret springs of human actions ; and such was his integ^y, that 
he always weighed the moral dbaracters of his ftUow-creatuves-in 
the * balance of the sanctuary.' He was too courageous to pro- 
pitiate a rival, and too proud to truckle to a superiour. Warbur- 
ton he knewy as I know him, and as every man of sense and vir- 
tue would wish to be known,— I mean, bom from his own writings, 
and ftom the writings of those who dissented fiwm his principles, 
or who envied his reputation. Biit, as to fovours, he had never 
received or asked any from the Bishop of Gloucester : and, if my 
memory £uls me not, he had seen him only once, when they met 
almost without design, conversed without much effiirt, and parted 
without any lasting impression of hatred or afiMoxi. Yet, with 
all the ardour of sympathetick genius, Johnson had done that spon- 
taneously and ably, which« by some writers, had been before at- 
tempted injudiciously, and which, by others, from whom more 
successful attempts ^ipight have been expected, has not hitherto 
been done at alL He spoke well of Warburton, without insulting 
those whom Warburton despised. He suppressed not the Imper- 
fections of this extraordinary man, while ne endeavoured to do 
justice to his numerous and transcendental excellencies. He de- 
fended him when living, amidst the clamours of his enemies ; and 
praised him when dead, amidiH the tUence of hit friends** 

Having availed myself of this editor's eulogy on my departed 
friend, for which I warmly thank him, let me not suffer the 
lustre of bis reputation, honestly acquired by profound learning 
and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished by a daix^ of ilHberaUty. 
He has been accused of invidiously drains agam into light cer- ' 
tain writings of a person respectable by his udents, his learning, his 
station and his age, which were published a great many years ago, 
and have since, it is said; been sil^tly given up by tlieir authoun 
But when it is considered that these writings were not nnt of youths 
but deliberate works of one well-advanced in life,' overflowing at, 
once with flattery to a great man of great interest in the Church, 
and with unjust and acrimonious abuse of two men of eminent* 
merit; and that, though it would have been unreasonable to expect 
an humiliating recantation, no apology whatever has been made in 
the cool of the evening, for the oppressive fervour of the heat of the 
day \ no slight relenting indtcatiiDn has appeared in pny note, or 
any comer of later publications ; is it not nui to understand him at 
VOL. IV. F F 
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gree of iiitiiliicy> but been almo^ personally unac- 
qwimtttd« But such instances^ though we must 
wODifcr at tii«m> m not rare. If 1 am rightly in- 
fimiwdt aAw It careful inquiry^ they never met l^ut 
<Mioe> vlddi was at the house of Mrs. French, in 
LmhAm^ >irall known for her elegant assemblies, and 
brii^lii^ ttninent characters together. The inter- 
view pt^Tcd to be mutually agreeable. 

I am wdl infoimed, that Warburton said of John- 
jiMU "^ I admire him, but I cannot bear his style :" 
iw) tlwt Johnson being told of this, said, " That is 
^x^ly my case as to him." The manner in which he 
espi^sed his admiration of the fertility of War- 
l^ilfton's genius and of the variety of his materials^ 
v«s» ^The table is always full, sir. He brings 
tilings from the north, and the south, and from every 
quarter. In his ' Divine Legation,' you are always 
entertained. He carries you round and round, with- 
out carrying you forward to the point; but then you 
have no wish to be carried forward." He said to the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, " Warburton is perhajws the 
last man who has written with a mind full of reading 
and reflection." 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Bro<»ne, 
Johnson takes notice of Dr. Warburton using a 
mode of expression which he himself used, and that 
not seldom, to the great offence of those who did 
not know him. Having occasion to mention a note, 
stating the different parts which were executed by 
the associated translators of" The Odyssey," he says, 
''Dr. Warburton told me, in his warm language, 
that he thought the relation given in the note a lie. 
The language is toarm indeed; and, I must own, 

fupereOioiuly persevering ? When he allows the shafts to zemam 
in) the wounds, and wiU not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it 
wrong, is it not generous to become an indignant avenger ? 
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cannot be justified in consistency with a decent regiEOtL 
to the established forms of speech. 'Johnson haa ac- 
customed himself to use the word lie, to express a 
mistake or an errour in relation ; in shorty When the 
thing was not so as told, though the relatof did not 
mean to deceive. When he thought there was in- 
tentional falsehood in the relator^ his expression was, 
" He lies, and he knows he lies.'* 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to excel 
in conversation, Johnson observes, that, *' traditional 
memory retains no sallies of raillery, or sentences of 
observation ; nothing either pointed or solid, wise or 
merry ; and that one apophthegm only is recorded.** 
In this respect. Pope oimsred widely from Johnson, 
whose conversation was, perhaps, more admirable than 
even his writings, however excellent. Mr. Wilkes 
has, however, fevoured me with one repartee of Pope, 
of which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after 
justly censuring him for having '' nursed in his mind 
a foolish dis-esteem of Kings,*' tells us, " yet a little 
regard shewn him by the Prince of Wales melted his 
obduracy ; and he had not much to say when he was 
asked by his Royal Highness, how he coidd love a 
Prince, while he disliked Kings?" The answer which 
Pope made, was, " The young lion is harmless, and 
even playfiil ; but when his claws are full grown he 
becomes cruel, dreadful, and mischievous." 

But although we have no collection of Pope's say- 
ings, it is not therefore to be concluded, that he was 
not agreeable in social intercourse ; for Johnson has 
been heard to say, " that the happiest conversation is 
that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but 
a general effect of pleasing impression." The late 
Lord Somerville, ' who saw much both of great and 

1 [James Lord SomerviUe, who died in 1766. M.] 
Let me hare express iny grateful remembrance of L<nd Somer^ 
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brilliant life> told me, that he had dined in company 
with Pope, and that after dinner the Utile man, as hie 
called hun, drank his bottle of Burgundy, and wa« 
exceedingly gay and entertaining. 

I cannot withhold from my great friend a censure 
of at least culpable inattention, to a nobleman, who, 
it has been shewn, behaved to him with uncommon 
politeness. He says, *' Except Lord Bathurst, none 
of P(me'$ noble friends were such as that a good man 
would wish to have his intimacy with them known to 
posterity." This will not apply to Lord Mansfield, 
who was not ennobled in Pope's life-time ; but John- 
son should have recollected, that Lord Marchmont 
was one of those noble friends. He includes his 
Lordship along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge 
of neglect of the papers which Pope left by his will ; 
when, in truth, as I myself pointed out to him, beiFore 
he wrote that poet's life, the papers were '^ committed 
to the .sole care and judgement of Lord Bolingl»x>ke, 
unless he (Lord Bohngbroke) shall not "survive me ;" 
80 that Lord Marchmont had no concern whatever 
with them. After the first edition of the Lives, Mr. 
Malone, whose love of justice is equal to his accuracy, 
made, in my hearing, the same remark to Johnscm ; 
yet he omitted to correct the erroneous statement. > 



▼ille's kindness to me, at a very eaily period. He was the first 
penon. of high xank that took paxticcilar notioe of nae in the way 
most flattering to a young man fondly ambitious of being distin- 
guished for his literary tdents ; and by the honour of his encou- 
ragement made me think well of myself, and aspire to deserve it 
better. He had a happy art of communicating his varied knowledge 
of the world, in short remarks and anecdotes, with a quiet pleasant 
gravity, that was exceedingly engaging. Never shall I forget the 
hours which I enjoyed with him at Iiis apartments in the Boyal 
Palace of Holy-Rood House, and at his seat near Edinburgh, 
whidi he himself had formed with an elegant taste. 

1 [This neglect, however, assuredly Sd not ariie from any ill- 
will towaids iotA Marchmont, but from inattention ; just as he 
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These particulars I mention^ in the belief that there 
irsts only forgetfulness in my friend; but I owe this 
much to the Earl of Marchmont's reputation, who^ 
were there no other memorials, will be immortalised 
by that line of Pope, in the verses on his Grotto: 

^' And th« tright flame was shot through Marchmont*8 soul.*' 
Various Readings in the Life ^Pope. 






[[Somewhat fi*ee^ suffidenUtf bold in his criticism. 
AH the gay rnicetiesl varieties of diction. 

" Strikes the miagination with far [more^ greater 
force. 

" It is p)robably^ certainly the noblest version of 
poetry which the world has ever seen. 

'^ Every sheet enabled him to write the next with 
Pess trouble] morejacility. 

" No man sympathizes with [vanity depressed] the 
sorrows of vanity. 

" It had been (^criminal! less easily excused. 

" When he [^threatened to lay Jown] talked of 
laying down his pen. 

" Society \js so named emphatically in opposition 
tci^politically regulated, is a state contra-^isttnguished 
from a state of nature. 

'* A fictitious life of an [absurd] tn/u/ua^e^ scholar. 

'^ A foolish [contempt, disregard] disesteem of 
Kings. * 

'^ His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows [were 
like those of other mortals] acted strongly upon his 
mind; 

'* Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to [ac* 
cumulate] retain it. - 

neglected to correct the statement oonoeming the family of Thom- 
son, the poet, after it had been shewn to be erroneous. M.] 

F r 3 
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'' A mind [^excursive]] dciioe9 ambitious^ and ad- 
Tenturou9. 

" In its l^noUest^ xoidest searches still longing to 
go forward. 

^^ He wrote in such a manner as might expose him 
to few l^neglects^ hazards. 

'^ The ^reasonableness]] justice of my determina- 
tion. 

*' A £&y0uritel delicious emplojnaient of the poets. 

" More terrifick and more powerful [^beings] phan^ 
Urns perform on the stormy ocean. 

'^ The. inventor of [^those]] this petty [[beings] 
nutiofi. 

" The [[mind] heart naturally loves truth.'* 

In the Life.pf Adhison we find an unpleasing 
account of his having lent Steele a hundred pounds, 
and " reclaimed his loan by an execution." In the 
new edition of the Biographia Britannica, the au- 
thenticity of this anecdote is denied. But Mr. Malone 
has obliged me with the following note concerning 
it;— 

^/ Many, persons having doubts concerning this 
feet, I applied to Dr. Johnscm, to learn on what au- 
thority he asserted it He told me, he had it from 
Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, and who 
mentioned, that Steele told him the story with tears 
in his eyes.— Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise 
informed him of thisremarkable transaction, from the 
relation of Mr. Wilkes the comedian, who was also an 
intimate of. Steele's.^ — Some, in defence of Addiami, 
have siud, that * the act was done with the good-na- 
tured view of rousing Steele, and correcting that pro- 
fusion which always made him necessitous.' — ^ If that 

1 [The late Mr. Burke informed me, in 1793, that Lady Doro- 
Jthea Primrose, who died at a great age, I think m 1768, and had 
%een well acquainted with Stede^ told him the same story. M. | 



w&re tli6 case '(said Johnson)^ and that he only wanted 
to alarm Steelcj he would afterwards hare returned 
the money to his Mend^ which it is not pretended he 
did.* — ' This^ too (he added)^ might he retorted hy 
an advocate for Steele, who might allege, that he 
did not repay the loan intentionally y merely to see 
whether Ad£son would be mean and ungenerous 
enough to make use of legal process to recover it. 
. But of such speculations there is no end : we cannot 
dive into the hearts of men ; but their actions are 
open to observation.' 

" I then mentioned to him that some people 
thought that Mr. Addison*s character was so pure, 
that the fact, though true, ought to have been sup* 
pressed. He saw no reason for this. * If nothing but 
the bright side of characters should be sh/ewn, we 
should sit down in despondency, and think it utterly 
impossible to imitate them in any thing. The sacred 
writers (he observed) related the vicious as well as the 
virtuous actions of men ; which had this moral eifect, 
that it kept mankind from despair, into which other- 
wise they would naturally fall, were they not sup- 
ported by the recollection that others had offended 
like themselves, and by penitence and amendment of 
life had been restored to the favour of Heaven.' 

" March 16, 1782." '' E. M." 

The last paragraph of this note is of great import- 
aiu^ ; and I request that my readers may consider 
it with particular attention. It will be afterwards 
referred to in this work. 

Various Readings in the Life o/* Addison. 

" []But he was our first example]] He was, hotoever, 
one of our earliest examples of correctness. 
" And [[overlook] despise their masters. 
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*' His instructions irere such as the [[state]] cAa- 
racter of his [own time]] readers made [[necessary]] 
proper* 

'' His purpose was to [[diflFiMe] infuse Kterary curi- 
osity hy gentle and unsuspected conveyance []among]] 
mio'the gay^ the idle^ and the wealthy. 

« Framed rather for those that f wish] axe learning 
to write. 

*^ Domestick [manners]] scenes" 

In his Life of Parnell^ I wonder that Johnson 
omitted to insert an Epitaph which he had long he- 
fore composed for that amiable man^* without ever 
writing it down^ but which he was so good as^ at my 
request, to dictate to me, by which means it has been 
preserved. 

'' Hk requiescit Thomas Parnell, S. T. P. 

'' Qui tacerdot pariter et poeta^ 
Uireuque paries ita implevit^ 
Ut neque sacerdoti suavitas poeta:^ 
Nee poetce sacerdotis sanctitas, deesteU^ 

Various Readings in the Life o/'Parnell. 






About three years [after] qfteramrds. 

[Did not much want] tjoas in no great need of 
improvement. 

'^ But his prosperity did not last long [was clouded 
with, that which took away all his powers of enjoying 
either profit or pleasure, the death of his wife, whom 
he is said to have lamented with such sorrow, as 
hastened his end.T His end, whatever was the cause, 
was now approachmg. 

1 I should have thought that Johnson, who had felt the seveie 
affliction ftom which Parnell never recovered, would have preserved 
Ms passage. • 
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'* In the Hennit^ tbe [compositioii] narrative^ as 
it is less airy^ is less pleasing." 



In the Life of Blackmore^ we find that writer's 
reputation generously cleared by Johnson from the 
cloud of prejudice which the malignity of contempo- 
rary wits had raised around i^. In this spirited ex- 
ertion of justice^ he has been imitated by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds^ in his praiseof the architecture of Vanbrugh. 

We trace Johnson's own character in his obeierva- 
tions on Blackmore's " magnanimity as an authour." 
— *^^ The incessant attacks of his enemies^ whether 
serious or merry^ are never discovered to have dis-^ 
turbed his quiet^ or to have lessened his confidence 
in himself.*' Johnson^ I recollect^ once told me^ 
laughing heartily^ that he understood it had been 
said of him^ '^ He appears not to feel ; but when he 
is alone, depend upon it^ he suffers sadly" I am as 
certain as I can be of any man's real sentiments^ that 
he enjoyed the perpetual shower of little hostile ar« 
rows as evidences of his fame. 

Various Readings in the lAfe o/'Blackmore. 

*' To ^set] engage poetry |^on the side] in ike cause 
of virtue. 

*' He likewise f established] ettforced the truth of 
Revelation. 

" pKindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour. 

" His practice, which was once [^very extensive] 
invidiously great, 

'' There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name 

Eof] which he has not f shewn] taught his reader how 
it is to be opposed] to oppose, 

[He omitted it, doubtless, because he afterwards learned ihat, 
however he might have lamented his wife, his end was hastened 
by other means. M.] 
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'' Of this [^cont^nptaous]] itidecent arrogance* 

" [He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a 
different kind. 

'^ At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

'' Faults which many tongues [were desirous] 
imould have made haste to publish. 

" But though he [[had not] could not boast of much 
critical knowledge. 

'' He Qused] toaitedjbr no felicities of fancy. 

" Or had ever elated his [mindT views to that 
ideal perfection which every [[mind] genius bom 
to excel is condemned always to pursue and never 
overtake. • 

" The [^first grest^Jundamental principle of wisdom 
and of virtue." 

Various Readings in the Life o^ Philips. 






His dreadful ([rival] antagonist Pope. 

They pbave not often much] are not loaded with 
thought. 

" In his translation from Pindar^ he [[will not be 
denied to have reached], /btfn(/ the art of reaching all 
the obscurity of the Theban bard." 

Various Readings in tlie Life £/*Congreve. 

" Congreve*s conversation must surely have been 
at least equally pleasing with his writings. 

" It apparently [[requires] pre^supposes a familiar 
knowledffe of many characters. 

" Reciprocation of [[similes] conceits. 
The dialogue is quick and [[various] sparkling. 
Love for Love; a comedy [^more drawn from 
life]j^nffflr^ alliance to life. 

" The general character of his miscellanies is, that 
they shew little wit and [no] /j///e virtue. 
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*' fPerfaims]] certainly he had not the fire requisite 
for the higher species m lyrick poetry." 

Various Readings in the Life ^Tickell. 

^' [Longed^ long tvished to peruse it. 
" At the Qux^ssion]] arrival of King George. 
'^ Fiction Qunnaturallyl u72«H//t^v compounded of 
Grecian deities and Gothick fairies.' 

Various Readings in the Life o/*Akenside. 

*' For [^another] a different purpose. 
*' [A Ririous] an unnecessary and outrageous zeal. 
" [Something which] what ne called and thought 
liberty. 

'* A [fevourer of innovation] lover of contradiction. 

^' Warburton's [censure] oojections. 

'* His rage [for liberty] of patriotism, 

'^ Mr. Dyson with £a zeal] an ar^four of friendship." 

In the Life of Lyttelton, Johnson seems to have 
been not favourably disposed towards that nobleman. 
Mrs. Thrale suggests that he was offended by MoUy 
Aston s preference of his Lordship to him.* I can by 

] Let not my leaders smile to think of Johnson's being a candi- 
date for female &voor ; Mr* Peter Oarrick assured me, that he was 
told hv a hdy, that in her opinion Johnson was '^ a very teducing 
man,* Disadvantages of person and m^hner may be forgotteiL, 
where inteUectaal pleasure is communicated to a susceptible mind ; 
and that Johnson was capable of feeling the most delicate and dis- 
interested attachment, appears from the fbUowins letter, which is 
published by Mrs. Thrale, with some others to me same person, 
of which the excellence is not so apparent : 

"to miss boothby. 

« 

" BEA&EST MADAM, January, 1775. 

" Though I am i(fraid your illness leaves you little leisure 
for the reception of airy civilities, yet I cannot forbear to pay you 
my constipations on the new year ; and to declare my widies that 
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no if^ans loin in the censure bestowed by Jolinson on 
bis Lordsnip, whom he calls '^ poor Ljrttelton," for 
returning thanks to the Critical Reviewers^ for having 

your yean to come may be many and happy. In this wish, indeed, 
I include myself, who have none but you on whom my hesTt te^ 
poses ; yet surely I wish your good, even though your situation 
were such as should permit you to communicate no gratifications 
to, dearest, dearest madam, 

" Your, &c 

** Sam. Johksok.** 

[There is still a sli^t mistake in the text. It was not Molly 
Aston, but HiU Boothby, for whose affections Johnson and Lord 
Lyttdton were rival candidates. 8ee Mis. Piom^s '^ Anecdotes/* 
p. 160. After mentioning the death of Mrs. Fitzherbert (yAo 
was a daughter of Mr. Meyndl of Bradley in Derbyshire), and 
Johnson's nigh admiration of her, she adds, ^^ The friend of this 
lady. Miss Boothby, succeeded her in the management of Mr. 
Fitzherbert*s fimiily, and in the esteem of Dr. Johnson ; thou^ be 
told me, she pushed her jiety to bigotry, her devotion to endiu- 
siasm ; that she somewhat disqualified herself for the duties of this 
life, by her perpetual aspirations after the neJPt: such was, however, 
the purity of her mind, ne said, and such the graces of her manner, 
that Lord Lyttelton and he used to strive for her prefbenoe ^di 
an emulation that occasioned hourly disgust, and caided in laadng 
animosity. You may see (said he to me, when iint Poets* Uats 
were printed) that dear Boothbv U at my heart stilL** 

Miss HiU Boothby, who was me only dan^ter of Brook Boothby, 
Esq. and his wife, Elizabeth Fftzherbert, was somewhat oiderdian 
Johnson. She was bom October 27, 1708, and died January 16, 
17d6. Sfac Letters addressed to her by Jolmaoa in the year 17^9 
are printed in Mrs. Piaazi*s Collection { and a Prayer composed by 
him on her death may be found in hi? *^ Prayers and Meditatioiis.** 
His affection for her induced him to proerve and bind up in a 
volume idiirty-three of her Letters, which were pardui^ed from flie 
widow of his servant, Fiaocb Barber, andpuhiiilied by IL PfaiOips, 
in 1806. 

But highly as he valncd this lady, hu attachment to Miss MoUy 
Aston (afterwards Mrs. Brodie), appears to have been still more 
ardent. He burned (says Mrs. l^ozzi) many letters in the last 
week [of his life], I am told, and (hose written by his mother drew 
ftom him a flood of tears, when the paper fhey Were written oq was 
ell consumed. Mr. Sastres saw him cast a melancholy look upon 
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** kindly oommeiided" his '' Dialogues of the Dead** 
Such '' acknowledgements (says my friend) never can 
be proper, since they must be paid either for flattery 
or for justice." In my opinion, the most upright 
man, who has been tried <« a false accusation, may, 
when he is acquitted, make a how to his jury. And 
when those, who are so much the arbiters of literary 
merit, as in a considerable degree to influence the 
publick opinion, review an authour's work, placido 
lumine, when I am afraid mankind in general are 
better pleased with severity, he may surely express a 
gratefid sense of their civility. 

Various Readings in the Life of 'Lyttelto's, 
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He solaced [himself] his grief hy writing a long 
poem to her memory. 

'^ The production rather [of a mind that means 
well than thinks vigorously] as it seems of leisure 
than nfshtdy, rather effusions than compositions. 
** His last literary [work] produclum* 
" [Found the way] undertook to persuade." 

As the introduction to his critical examination of 
the genius and writings of Youno, he did Mr. Her* 
bert Croft, then a Barrister of Lincoln's Inn, now a 

tiieir ashes, which he took up and examined, to see if a word was 
«tiU legible.— -Nobody has erer mentioned what became of Mist 
Aston^s letters, though he once told me himself, they should be 
the last papers he would destroy, and added these Hues with a very 
fidtering voice : 

" Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 
lifers idle business at one gasp be o*er, 
The Muse forgot, and thou belov'd no more.** 

Additions to Mrs. Piozzi*8 Collection of 
Dr. Johnson's Letters. M.] 
VOL. IY« o o 
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cltrgymnn, the honour to adopt a Life of Young 
written by that gentleman, who was the friend of 
Dr. Young's son, and wished to vindicate him from 
some rery erroneous remarks to his prejudice. Mr. 
Croft*s performance was subjected to the revision of 
Dr. Johnson, as appears from the following note to 
Mr. John Nichols : ^ 

" This Life of Dr. Young was written by a friend 
of his son. What is crossed with black is expunged 
by the authour, what is crossed with red is expunged 
by me. If you find any thing more that can be well 
omitted, I shall not be sorry to see it yet shorter." 

It has always appeared to me to have a consider- 
able share of merit, and to display a pretty successful 
imitation of Johnson's style. When I mentioned 
this to a very eminent literary diaracter,'' he opposed 
me vehemently, exclaiming, '' No, no, it is not a 
good imitation of Johnson ; it has all his pomp without 
his force ; it has all the nodosities of the oak without 
its strength." This was an image so happy, that 
one might have thought he would nave been satisfied 
with it; but he was not. And setting his mind 
again to work, he added, with exquisite felicity, ** It 
has all the contortions of the Sibyl, without the in- 
spiration." 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against supposing 
that Young was a ffloomy man ; and mention's, that 
f hisparish was indebted to the good-humour of the 
authour of the ' Night Thoughts' for an Assembly and 
a Bowling-Green." A letter from a noble foreigner 
is quoted, in which he is said to have been '^ very 
pleasant in conversation." 

Mr. Langton, who frequently visited him, informs 
me, that there was an air of benevolence in his manner. 



1 • Oentlemaa^s Magtudne, voL iv. p. 10. 

2 [The late Air. Burke. M.] 
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but that he could obtain from him less information 
than he had hoped to receive from one who liad lived 
so much in intercourse with the brightest men of 
what has been called the Augustan age of England ; 
and that he shewed a degree of eager curiosity con- 
cerning the common occurrences that were then pass- 
ings which appeared somewhat remarkable in a man 
of such intellectual stores^ of such ftn advanced age^ 
and who had retired from life with declared disap- 
pointment in his expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind^ 
and his cheerfulness of temper^ appeared in a little 
story which he himself told to Mr. Langton^ when 
they were walking in his garden : '' Here (said he) 
I had put a handsome sun-dial^ with this inscription, 
Eheu Jugaces ! which (speaking with a smile) was 
sadly venfied, for by the next morning my dial had 
been carried off."* 

It gives me much pleasure to observe, that how- 
ever Johnson may have casually talked, yet when he 
sits, as '^ an ardent judge zealous to his trust, giving 
sentence" upon the excellent works of Young, he 
allows them the high praise to which they are justly 
entitled. ^* The Universal Passion (says he) is indeed 
a very great performance, — ^his distichs have the 
weight (^ solid sentiment, and his points the sharp- 
ness of resistless truth." 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson's de- 
cision upon '' Night Thoughts," ^hich I esteem as 
a mass of the grandest and richest poetry that human 

* 1 The late Mr. James Ralph told Lord Macartnqr, that he paised 
Ati evening with Dr. young at>Lord Melcombe^s (dien Mr. Dod- 
dington) at Hammersmith. The Doetor happening to go out into 
the garden, Mr. Doddington observed to him, on his return, that it 
was a dreadful night, as in truth it was, there being a violent storm 
of rain and wind. *' No, sir (replied the Doctor), it is a very fine 
night. The Lor1> is abroad/* 
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genius haft ever pitidiioed; and was delisted to 
find this character of that work: '' In his ' Nioht 
Thoughts,* he has exhifatted a very wide display of 
original poetry, yari^ited with de^ lefle^^on and 
striking aUnsions: a wildmiess ni thought, in which 
the fertility of fuicy scatters flowers of every hue 
and of every odour. This is one of the few poems 
in which blank verse could not be changed for rhyme, 
but with disadvantage." And afterwards, '* Parti- 
cular lines aze not to be regarded ; the power is in 
the whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence 
like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magni- 
ficence of vast extent and endless diversity." 

But there is in this Poem not only all tnat Johnson 
so well brings in view, but a power of the Paiheiick 
beyond almost any example that I have seen. He 
who does i»ot feel his nerves shaken, and his heart 
pierced by many passages in this extraordinary work, 
particularly by that most affecting one, which describes 
the gradual torment suffered by the contemplation of 
an object of affectionate attachment vtsiUy and .cer- 
tainly decaying into dissolution, must be of a hard 
and obstinate frame. 

To all the other excellencies of" Night Thoughts" 
let me add the great and peculiar one, that they con- 
tain not only the noblest sentiments of virtue, and 
contemplations on immortality, but the Christian Sa^ 
crifice, the Divine Propitiation^ with all its interesting 
circumstances, and consolations to " a wounded spirit," 
solemnly and poetically displayed in such imagery and 
language, as cannot ful to exalt, animate, and soothe 
the truly pious. No book whatever can be recom- 
mended to young persons, with better hopes of season- 
ing their minds with vital religion, than ^^ Young's 
Night Thoughts." 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that Johnson 
had a certain degree of prejudice against that extra- 
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ordinary man, of which I have elsewhere had occasion 
to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan imputed it to a 
supposed apprehension in Johnson^ that Swift had not 
been suffiaently active in obtaining for him an Irish 
degree when it was solicited/ but of this there was 
not sufficient evidence ; and let me not presume to 
charge Johnson with injustice, because ne did not 
think so highly of the writings of this authour, as I 
have done horn my youth upwards. Yet that he had 
an unfavourable bias is evident, were it only from that 
passage in which he speaks of Swift's practice of 
saving, as, *' first ridiculous and at last detestaUe ;" 
and yet after some examination of circumstances, 
finds himself obliged to own, that " it will perhapa 
appear that he only liked one mode of expense better 
than another, and saved merely that he might have 
something to give." 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's 
life, should be often inculcated : " It may be justly 
supposed, that there was in his conversation what 
appears so frequently in liis letters, an affectation of 
familiarity with the great, an ambitidn of momentary 
equality, sought and enjoyed by the neglect df those 
ceremonies which custom has established as the bar- 
riers between one order of society and aootlier. This 
transgression of regularity was by himself ,and his 
admirers termed greatness of soul ; but a great mind 
disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore 
never usurps what a law& claimant may take away. 
He that encroaches on another's dignity, puts himself 
in his power ; he is either repelled with helpless in- 
dignity, or endured by- clemency and condescension." 

1 SeeVoLip. 96. 
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Variota Readings in the Life o^ Swift. 

'* Charity may be persuaded to think that it might 
be written by a man of a peculiar [opinions] character, 
without ill intention. 

He did not [disown] deny it. 
[Tol by whose kindness it is not unlikely that 
he was [indebted for J advanced to his benefices* 

" [With]^r this purpose he had recourse to Mr. 
Harley. 

" Snarpe^ whom he [represents] describes as ' the 
harmless tool of others' hate.' 

*^ Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] 
doubtful. 

" When [readers were not many] toe -Mere not yet 
a nation of readers. 

'' [Every man who] he that could say he knew hijn* 

** Every man of known influence has so many 
[more] petitions [than] which he [can] cannot grants 
that he must necessarily offend more than he [can 
gratify] sratijies. 

Eccksiastical [preferments] benefices. 
Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 
[As a writer] in his voorks he has given very dif- 
ferent specimens. 

" On all common occasions he habitually [assumes] 
affects a style of [superiority] arrogance. 

*' By the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

" That their merits filled the world [and] or that 
there was no [room for] hope of more" 

I have not confined myself to the order of the 
'' Lives/' in making my few remarks, fndeed a dif- 
ferent order is observed in the original publication^ 
and in the collection of Johnson's Works. And 
should it be objected^ that many of my various read- 
igs are inconsiderable^ those who make an objection 
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Trill be pleased to consider, that such small particulars 
are intended for those who are nicely critical in com- 
position, to whom they will be an acceptable selection. 

*' Spence's Anecdotes," which are frequently quoted 
and referred to in Johnson's " Lives of the Poets,*' 
are in a manuscript collection, made by the Reverend 
Mr. Joseph Spence,' containing a number of parti- 
culars cqncemmg eminent men. To each anecdote is 
marked the name of t}ie person on whose authority it 
is mentioned. This valuable collection is the property 
of the Duke of Newc^tle, who, upon the application 
of 3ir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to ^rmit it to be 
put . into the hands of Dr. Johnson, who I am sorry 
to think made but an awkward return. ^' Greia( 
assistance (says he) has been given me by Mr. 
Spence's Collection, of which I consider the commu- 
nication as a favour worthy of publick acknowledge- 
ment;" but he has not owned to whom^ he was 
obliged; so that the acknowledgement is unappro- 
priated to his Grace. 

WhUe the wodd in general was filled with admira- 
tion of Johnson's '' Lives of the Poets," there were 
narrow circles in which prejudice and resentment 
were fostered, and from which attacks of different 
sorts issued against him.^ By some violent Whigs 
he was arraigned of injustice to Milton; by some 

1 [The Eer. Joseph Spence, A. M. Rector of Great Harwood 
in Buckinghamshiret and Prebendary of Durham, died at Byfleet 
in Surrey, August 20, 1768. He was a Fellow of New Coll^^e in 
Oxford, and hdd the office of Professor of Poetry in that University 
from 1728 to 173a. M.l 

2 From this disreputable class, I except an ingenious, though not 
satisfactory defence of Hammond, which I did not see till lately, 
by the farour of its authour, my amiable £cidid, the Reverend 
Mr. Bevill, who published it without his name. It is a juvenile 
performance, but degantly written, with classical enthusiasm of 
sentiment, and yet with a becoming modesty, and great respect 
ibr Dr. Johnson. 
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Cambridge men of depreciating Gray; and his ex- 
pressing with a dignified freedom what he really 
thought of Georce, Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to 
some of the friends of that nobleman^ and particularly 
produced a declaration of war against him from Mrs. 
Montagu^ the ingenious Essajist on Shakspeare> be- 
tween whom and his Lordship a commerce of reci- 
procal compliments had long been carried on. In 
this war the smallest powers in alliance with him were 
of course led to engage^ at least on the defensive^ and 
thus I, for one, was excluded from the enjoyment of 
'^ A Feast of Reason,'* such as Mr. Cumberland has 
described, with a keen, yet just and delicate pen, in 
his " Observer." These minute inconveniendes 
gave not the least disturbance to Johnson. He nobly 
said, when I talked to him of the feeble, though shrill 
outcry which had been raised, ''Sir, I considered 
myself as entrusted with a certain portion of truth. 
I have given my opinion sincerely; let them shew 
where they think me wrong." 

While my friend is thus contemplated in'the 8plen« 
dour derived from his last and perhaps most admirable 
work, I introduce him with peculiar propriety as the 
correspondent of Warren Hastings ! a man whose 
regard reflects dignity even upon Johnson ; a man, 
the extent of whose abilities was equal to that of his 
power ; and who, by those who are fortunate enough 
to know him in private life, is admired for &is litera- 
ture and taste, and beloved for the candour, modera- 
tion, and mildness of his character. Were I capable 
of paying a suitable tribute of admiration to him^ I 
should certainly not withhold it at a moment^ when 
it is not possible that I should be suspected of being 
an interested flatterer. But how weak would be my 
vuiee after that of the millions whom he govemedf. 

1 January 1791. 
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His condescending and obliging compliance with my 
solicitation^ I Mith humble gratitude, acknowledge*; 
and while by publishing his letter to me, accompany- 
ing the valuable communication^ I do eminent honour 
to my great friend^ I shall entirely disregard any in- 
vidious suggestions^ that as I in some degree parti- 
cipate in the honour^ I have^ at the same time^ the 
gratification of my owyi vanity in new. 

" TO JAMES BOSWELL^ ESQ. 

<< sia, , Park-lane, Dec. 2, 1790. 

" I HAVE been fortunately spared the troublesome 
suspense of a long search^ to which^ in performance of 
my promise^ I have devoted this mornings by lighting 
upon the objects of it among the first papers that I 
laid my hands on : my veneration for your gr^eat and 
good Mend^ Dr. Johnson^ and the pride^ or I hope 
something of a better sentiment^ which I indulge m 
possessing such memorials of his good will towards 
me^ having, induced me to bind them in a parcel 
containing other select papers^ and labelled with the 
titles appertaining to them. They consist but of 
three letters^ which I believe were all that I ever re- 
ceived from Dr. Johnson. Of these, one, which was 
written in quadruplicate, under the different dates 
of its respective despatches, has already been made 
puUick, but not from any communication of mine. 
This, however, I have joined to the rest ; an4 have 
now the pleasure of sending them to you for the use 
^ to which you informed me it was your desire to 
destine them. 

" My promise was pledged with the condition, that 
if the letters were found to contain any thing which 
should render them improper foi^the publick eye, you 
would dispense with the performance of it. You will 
have the goodness, I am sure, to pardon my recalling 
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this sCipulation to your recollection^ as I shall be loath 
to appear negligent of that obligation which is always 
implied in an epistolary confidence. In the reservation 
of that right I have read them over with the most 
scrupulous attention, but have not seen in them the 
slightest cause on that ground to withhold them 
from you. But, though not on that, yet on another 
ground I own I feel a little, yet but a little, reluct- 
ance to part with them : I mean on that of my own 
credit, which I fear will sufiler by the information 
conveyed by them, that I was early in the possession 
of such valuable instructions for the beneficial employ- 
ment of the influence of my late station, and (as it 
may seem) have so little availed myself of them. 
Whether I could, if it were necessary, defend myself 
against such an imputation, it little concerns the 
world to know. I look only to the effect which these 
relicks may produce, considered as evidences of the 
virtues of their authour : and believing that they will 
be found to display an uncommon warmth (^private 
friendship, and a mind ever attentive to the improve- 
ttient«ina extension of useful knowledge, and sohcitous 
for the interests of mankind, I can cheerfully submit 
t6 the little sacrifice of my own &me, to contribute 
to the illustration of so great and venerable a cha- 
racter. They cannot be better applied, for that end, 
thdn by being entrusted to your hands. Allow me, 
with this offering, to infer from it a proof of the very 
great esteem with which I have the honour to profess 
ihyself, sir, 

'' Your tfiost obedient 

^' And most humble servant, 

" Warhen Hastings." 

'' P. S. At some future time, and when you have 
no further occasion for these papers, I shall be obliged, 
to you if you will return them/' 



The last of the three letters thus graciously put 
into my hands, and which has already appearea in 
publick, belongs to this year ; but I shall previously 
insert the first two in the order of their dates. They 
altogether form a grand group in my biographical 
picture. 



TO THE HONOURABLE WARREX HASTINGS, ESQ. 
SIR, 






Though I have had but little personal know- 
ledge of you, I have had enough to msdce me wish for 
more ; and though it be now a long time since I was 
honoured by your visit, I had too much pleasure 
from it to forget it. By those whom we delight to 
.remember, we are unwilling to be forgotten; and 
therefore I cannot omit this opportunity of reviving 
myself in your memory by a letter which you will 
receive from the hands of my friend Mr. Chambers ; i 
a man, whose purity of manners and vigour of mind 
are sufficient to mske every thing welccnne that he 
brings. 

" That this is my only reason for writing, will be 
too apparent by the useiessness of. my letter to any 
other purpose. I have no questions to ask; not that 
I want curiosity after either the ancient or present 
state of regions, in which have been seen all the 
power and splendour of wide-extended empire ; and 
which, as by some grant of natural superiority, supply 
the rest of the world with almost all that pri<fe desires, 
and luxury enjoys. But my knowledge of them is 
too scanty to mmish me with proper topicks of in- 
quiry; I can only wish for information ; *and hope, 

1 Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of hit Majesty^s Judges 
in India. 
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tliat amind comprehensive like yours will find leisure^ 
amidst the cares of your important station^ to inquire 
into many subjects of which the European world 
either thinks not at all^ or thinks with deficient in- 
telligence and uncertain conjecture. I shall hope^ 
that he who once intended to increase the learning 
of his country by the introduction of the Persian 
language, wilx examine nicely the traditions and hi- 
stories of the East ; that he will survey the wonders of 
its ancient edifices, and ti'ace the vestiges of its ruined 
cities ; and that, at his return, we shall know the arts 
and opinions of a race of men, from whom very little 
has been hitherto derived. 

'' You, sir, have no need of being told by me, how 
much may be added by your attention and patronage 
to experimental knowledge and natural history. There 
are arts of manu&cture practised in the countries in 
which you preside, which are yet very imperfectly 
known nere, either to artificers or philosophers. Of 
the natural productions, animate and inanimate, we 
yet have so little intelligence, that oiir books are 
filled, I fear, with conjectures about things which an 
Indian peasant knows by his senses* 

" Many of those things my first wish is to see ; my 
second to know, by such accounts as a man like you 
will be able to give. 

*' As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have 
likewise no such access to great nien as can enable 
me to send you any political information. Of the agi- 
tations of an unsettled government, and the struggles 
of a feeble ministry, care is doubtless taken to give 
you more eitact accounts than I can obtain. If you 
are inclined to interest yourself much in pub&ck 
transactions, it is no misfortune to you to be distant 
from them. 

'^ That literature is not totally forsaking us, and 
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that your favourite language is not neglected^ tdll 
appear from the book/ which I should have pleased 
myself more with sending^ if I could have presented 
it bound : but time was wanting. I beg, however, 
sir^ that you will accept it from a man very desirous 
of your regard; and that if you think me able to 
gratify you by any thing more important you will 
employ me. 

'' I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very long 
leave, of my dear Mr. Chambers. That he is going 
to live where you govern, may justly alleviate the 
regard of parting ; and the hope of seeing both him 
and you again, which I am not willing to mingle with 
doubt, must, at present, comfort as it can, sir, 

^^ Your most humble servant, 
** Maich 30, 1774.'* " Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 
' SIR, 

^'Bbino informed that by the departure of a 
ship, there is now an opportunity of writing to Bengal, 
I am unwiUing to slip out of your memory by my own 
negligence, and therefore take the liberty of remind-* 
ing you of my existence, by sending you a book which 
is not yet made publick. 

'^ I have lately visited a region less remote, and 
less Ulustrious than India, which afforded some occa« 
sions.for speculation; what has occurred to me, I 
have put into the volume,* of which I beg your w> 
oeptanoe. 

^ '' Men in your station seldom have presents totally 
disinterested ; my book is received, let me now make 
my request. 

1 Jones's ^' Persian Ononmar.** 

2 «' JouiD^ to the Western Idands of Scotland.'* 

VOL. IV. H H 
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^' There is> sir, somewhere within your government, 
a young adventurer, one Chauncey Lawrence, whose 
father is one of my oldest friends. Be pleased to shew 
the young man what countenance is tit, whether he 
wants to be restrained by your authority, or encou- 
raged by your favour. His father is now President 
of the College of Physicians, a man venerable for his 
knowledge, and more venei^ble for his virtue. 

'^ I wish you a pros^rous government, a safe 
return, and a long enjoyment of plenty and tran- 
quillity. 

'^ I am, sir, 

*' Your most obedient 

^^ And most humble servant, 
« London, Dec. 20, 1774." '' Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE €AME. 
«« SIR, *' Jan. 9, 1781- 

** Amidst the importance and multiplicity of 
affairs in which your great office engages you, I taJce 
the liberty of recalling your attention for a moment 
to literature, and will not prolong the interruption 
by an apology which your cnaracter makes needless. 

'' Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long 
esteemed in the India-House, after having translated 
Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. How well he is 

Qualified for his'undertakiifg he has alread^f shewn, 
le is desirous, sir, of your £%vour in promoting his 
proposals, and flatters me by supposing that my te^ 
timony may advance his interest. 

" It is a new thing for a. clerk of the India-House 
to translate poets; — it is new for a Governor of 
Bengal to patronize learning. That he may find hi^ 
ingenuity rewarded, and that learning may flourish 
under your protection, is the wish of, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 
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I wrote to him in February, complaining of having 
been troubled by a recurrence 01 the perplexing 
question of Liberty and Necessity; — and mentioning 
that I hoped soon to meet him again in London. 



€C 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



" DEAR SIR, 



" I HOPED you had got rid of all this hypocrisy 
of misery. What have you to do with Liberty an& 
Necessity? Or what more than to hold your tongue 
about it ? Do not doubt but I shall be most heartily 
glad to see you here again, for I love every part about 
you but your affectation of distress. 

'^ I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid 
up for you a load of copy, all out of order, so that it 
wiU amuse you a long time to set it right. Come to 
me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we 
can. We will go again to the Mitre, and talk old 
.times over. 

*^ I am, dear sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 
** Maidi 14, I78i.'» " Sam. Johnson." 



On Monday, March I9, I arrived in London, and 
on Tuesday, the 20th, met him in Fleet-street, walk- 
ing, or rather indeed moving along ; for his peculiar 
n^arch is thus described in a very just and picturesque 
manner, in a short Life^ of him published very soon 
after his death : — " When he walked the streets, what 
with the constant roll of his head, and the concomitant 

1 Fubliflhed by Keardey, with this well-chosen motto : 

" ■' — From his eradle 

He was a Scholar, and a ripe and good one : 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing Heaven.'* 

SHAK8P£Aa£i 
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motion of his body^ he appeared to make his way by 
that motion^ independent of his feet." That he was 
often much stared at while he advanced in this man- 
ner^ .may easily be believed ; but it was not safe to 
make sport of one so robust as he was. Mr. Langton 
saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by a sudden start, 
drive the load off a porter's back, and walk forward 
briskly, without being conscious of what he had done. 
The porter was very angry, but stood still, and eyed 
the huge figure with much earnestness, till he was sa- 
tisfied that his wisest course was to be quiet, and take 
up his 'burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long 
separation, was a pleasing surprise to us both. He 
stepped aside with me into Falcon-court, and made 
kind inquiries about my family, and as we were in 
a hurry going different ways, I promised to call 
on him next day ; he said he was engaged to go out 
in the morning. " Early, sir?" said I. Johnson. 
'^ Why, sir, a London morning does not go with the 
sun." 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a 
great portion of his original manuscript of his ' Lives 
of the Poets,' which he had preserved for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he 
was now very ill, and had removed, I suppose by the 
solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a house in Grrosvenor- 
square. I was sorry to see him sadly changed in his 
appearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see 
Dr. Johnson drink wine again, for he had lately re- 
turned to it. When I mentioned this to Johnson, 
he said, " I drink it now sometimes, but not socially." 
The first evening that I was with him at Thrale's, I 
observed he poured a large quantity of it into a glass, 
and swallowed it greedily. Every thing about his 
character and manners was forcible and violent; 
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there neyer was any moderation ; many a day did he 
fast^ many a year did he refrain from wine; but 
when he did eat^ it was voraciously; when he did 
drink wine^ it was copiously. He could practise ab« 
sttnence^ but not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute^ whether Shak* 
speare or Milton had drawn the most admirable pic- 
ture of a man.* I was for Shakspeare ; Mrs. Thrale 
for Milton ; and after a fair hearings Johnson decided 
for my opinion.* 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke's playful sallies upon 
Dean Marlay :^ " I don't like the Deanery of FernSy 
it sounds so like a barren title."^— '^ Dr. Heath should 
have it ;" said I. Johnson laughed^ and condescend- 

1 Shakspeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father : 

'^ See what a grace was seated on this brow : 
« Hjrperion's curls, the firont pf Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald. Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed. 

Where every God did seem to set Us seal, 
~ To give the world assurance of a man.** 

Milton thus portrays our first parent, Adam : 

'^ His fair large front and ^e sublime declar*d 
Absolute rule ; and hyaanthine locks ' 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust*ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.** 

2 [It is strange, that the picture drawn by the unlearned Shak- 
speare, should be full of classical images, and that by the learned 
Milton, void of them. -^MiUon^s- description appears to me more 
liictaresqae. .K.! 

3 [Dr. Ridiard Marlay, afterwards Lord Bidiop of Waterfbrd ; 
a very amiable, benevolent, and ingenious man. He was chosen 
a member of the LiTi:it,\aY Club in I777t >nd died in Dublin, 
July 2, 1802, in his V^th year. M.] 

H H o 
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ing to trifle in the same mode of coneeit^ suggested 
Dr. Moss» 

He said^ " Mrs. Montagu has dropt me. Now^ 
sir^ there are people whom one should like very well 
to drop> but would not wish to be dropped by." He 
certainly was vain of the society of ladies^ and could 
make himself very agreeable to them, when he chose 
it ; Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed with me that he could. 
Mr. Gibbon, with his usual sneer, controverted it, 
perhaps in resentment of Johnson's having talked 
with some disgust of his ugliness, which one would 
think a philosopher would not mind. Dean Marlay 
wittily observed, '* A lady may be vain, when she 
can turn a wolf-dog into a lap^og." 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, was 
this spring tried upon a ^petition, before a Committee 
of the Hguse of Commons. I was one of the Counsel 
for the sitting mepiber, and took the liberty of pre- 
viously stating different points to Johnson, who never 
failed to see them clearly, and' to supply me with 
some good hints. He dictated to me the following 
note upon the registration of deeds : 

" All laws are made for the convenience of the 
community ; what is legally done, 8ht>uld be legally 
recorded, that the state of things may be known, and 
that wherever evidence is requisite, evidence may be 
had. For this reason, the obligation to frame and 
establish a legal register is enforced by a legal penalty, 
which penalty is the want of that perfection and pleni- 
tude of right which a register would give. I^enoe 
it follows, that this is not an objection merely legal ; 
for the reason on which the law stands being equita- 
ble, makes it an equitable objection.'' 



<( 



This (said he) you must enlarge on, when speaking 
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to the Committee. You must not arguo thercj as if 
you were arguing in the schools ; dose reasoning will 
not fiz their attention ; you must say the same thing 
4>ver and over again^ in different >rords. If you say 
.it but once^ they miss it in a moment of inattention. 
It is unjust^ sir^ to censure lawyers for multiplying 
w(H*ds, when they arsue; it is ofiten necessary for 
them to multiply words.** 

His notion of the duty of a* member of Parliament^ 
sitting upon an election-committee^ was very high ; 
and when he wa^ told of a gentleman upon one of 
those committees^ who read the newspapers part of 
the time^ and slept the rest^ while the merits of a 
vote were examined by the counsel ; and as an ez«- 
cuse^ when challenged by the chairman for such be- 
haviour^ bluntly answerea^ " I had made up my mi|id 
.upon that case ;"— --Johnson^ with an indignant con- 
temj^t, said, '^ If he was such a rogue as to make up 
his mind upon a case without hearing it^ he should 
not have been such a fool as to tell it."— -^^ I think 
(said Mr. Dudley Long, now North) the Doctor has 
pretty plainly made him out to be both rogue and 
fool." 

Johnson*s profound reverence for the Hierarchy 
made him expect from Bishops the highest degree (mT 
decorum; he was offended even at their going to 
taverns : '^ A bishop (said he) has nothing to do at a 
tippling-house. It is not indeed immoriJ in him to 
go to a tavern ; neither would it be immoral in him 
to whip a top in Grosvenor-square : but, if he did, I 
hope tne boys woiild fall upon him, and apply the 
whip to him. There are gradations in conduct ; there 
is morality,-— decency, — ^propriety. None of these 
should be violated by a bishop. A bishop should not 
go to a house where he may meet a young feUow 
leading out a wench." Boswell. '* But, sir, exery 
tavern does not admit women." Johnson. *' Depena 
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Upon it; sir^ any tarem will admit a well-drest man 
and a well-drest woman ; they will not perhaps admit 
a woman whom they see every night walking by theii 
door^ in the street. But a well-drest man may lead 
in a well-drest woman to any tarem in London. 
Taverns sell meat and drink^ ana WiU sell them to any 
foody who can eat and can drink. You may as well say^ 
that a mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the 
town." 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs^ at 
least of their staying at them longer than their pre- 
sence commanded respect. He mentioned a jiarti- 
cular bishop. " Poh ! (said Mrs. Thrale) the Bishop 
of . is never minded at a rout." Boswei.l. 

" When a bishop places himself in a situation where 
he has no distinct character^ and is of no consequence^ 
he degrades the dignity of his order." Johnson. 
'' Mr. Boswell^ madam^ nas said it as correctly as it 
could be." 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church 
that Johnson required a particular decorum and de- 
licacy of behaviour; he justly considered that the 
cle^ffy, as persons set apart for the sacred office of 
'serving at the altar^ and impressing the minds of 
men with the awful concerns of a future state^ should 
be somewhat more serious than the generality of man- 
kind, and have a suitable composure of manners. A 
due sense of the dignity of their prcffession, inde- 
pendent of higher motives, will ever prevent them 
from losing their distinction in an indiscriminate so- 
ciality; and did such as affect this know how much 
it lessens them in the eyes of those whom they think 
to please by it, they would feel themselves much 
mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauderk, were once to- 
gether in company with several clergymen, who 
thought that they should appear to advantage, by 
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assuming the lax jollity of men of the toorlds whkh, 
as it may be observed in similar ca^esj they carried to 
noisy es^cess. Johnson, who they expected would be 
entertained, sat grave and silent for some time ; at 
last, turning to Beauderk, he said, by no means in a 
whisper, " This merriment of parsons is mighty of-« 
iensive.*' 

Even the d^ess of a clergyman should be in cha« 
racter, and nothing can be more despicable than con- 
ceited attempts at avmding the appearance of the 
clerical order ; attempts, which are as ineffectual as 
they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now Bishop of London, 
in his [excellent charge when presiding over the 
diocese of Chester, justly animadverts upon this sub- 
ject ; and observes of a reverend fop, that he '* can be 
but half a beau." 

Admson, in ^' The Spectator," has given us a fine 
portrait of a clergyman, who is supposed to be a 
member of his Cbib; and Johnson has exhibited a 
model, in the character of Mr. Mudge,' which has 
escaped the collectors of his works, but which he 
owned to me, and which indeed he shewed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds at the time when it was written. 
It bears the genuine marks of John8on*s best manner, 
and is as follows : 

''The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary 
of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew^s in Plymouth ; a 
man equaUy eminent for his virtues and abilities, and 
at once beloved as a companion and reverenced as a 
pastor. He had that general curiosity to which no 
kind of knowledge is indifferent or superfluous ; and 
that general benevolence by which no order of men is 
hated or despised. 
' '' His pnnciples both of thought and action were 

1 See VoL I. p. 312. 
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great and comprehensive. By a solicitous examination 
of objections^ and judicious comparison of opposite 
arguments^ he attained what inquiry never gives but 
to industry and perspicuity^ a firm and unshaken set- 
tlement of conviction. But his firmness was without 
asperity; for, knowing with how much difficulty truth 
was sometimes found, he did not wonder that many 
missed it. 

^ *' The general course of his life was determined by 
his profession ; he studied the sacred volumes in the 
original languages ; with what diligence and success, 
his Notes upon the Psalms give sufficient evidence- 
He once enaeavoured to add the knowledge of Anii- 
bick to that of Hebrew ; but finding his thoughts too 
much diverted from other studies, after some time 
desisted from his purpose. 

' '^ His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. 
How his Sermons were composed, may be learned 
from the excellent volume which he has given to the 
publick ; but how they were delivered, can be known 
only to those that heard them ; for as be appeared in 
the pulpit, words will not easily describe him. His 
delivery, though unconstrained, was not negligent, 
and though forcible was not turbulent; disdaining 
anxious nicety of emphasis, and laboured artifice ai 
uction, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, 
it roused the sluggish, and fixed the volatile, and de- 
tained the mind upon the subject, without directing 
it to the speaker. 

*^ The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did 
not intrude upon his general behaviour ; at the table 
of his friends he was a companion communicative and 
attentive, of unaffected manners, of manly cheerful* 
ness, willing to please, and easy to be pleased. His 
acquaintance was universally solicited, and his pre-» 
sence obstruct^ no; enjoyment which religion did not 



forbid. Though studious he was popular; though 
lu'^iimentatiye he was modest; though inflexible he 
^iras candid ; and though meta^ysical yet orthodojc." ^ 
Oa Friday^ March 30^ I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's^ with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir 
Annesley Stewart^ Mr. Eliot, of Port-Eliot, Mr, 
Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton ; a most agree<« 
able day, of which I regret that every circumstance is 
tiot preserved ; but it is unreasonable to require such 
a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had tra« 
Veiled, talked to us of his ^' History of Gustavus 
Adolphus," which he said was a very good book in 
the German translation. Johnson. ^^ Harte was ex« 
oessively vain. He put copies of his book in manu- 
script into the hands of Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Granville> that they might revise it. Now how 
absurd was it to suppose that two such noblemen 
would revise so big a manuscript. Poor man! he 
left London the day of the publication of his book, 
that he might be out of the way of the great praise 
he was to receive; and he was ashamed to return, 
when he found how ill his book had succeeded. It 
was unlucky in coming out on the same day with 
Robertson's ^ History of Scotland.* His husbandry, 
however, is good." Boswell. '' So he was fitter for 
that than for heroick history: he did well, when he 
'turned his sword into a plough-share.** 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to 
his country, which the Cwnish fishermen drink. They 
•call it Mahogany; and it is made of two parts gin, 
and one part treacle, well beaten together. I begged 
to have some of it made, which was done with proper 
skill by Mr. Eliot. I thought it very good liquor ; 

1 " London Chronide," May 2, 1769. This rcspccUble man 
is there mentioned to have died on the 3d of April, that year, at 
Cofflect, the seat of Thomas Veale, Esq. in his way to London. 
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and said it wad a counterpart of what is called AikoL 
Porridge in tbe Highlands of Scotland^ which is s 
mixture of whisky and honey. Johnson said, " XhsX 
must be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both its 
component parts are better/' He also observed, *' Ma^ 
hogany must be a modem name ; for it is not long 
. since the wood called mahogany iFas known m this 
country." I mentioned his scale of liquors :**^ai«t 
for bws,— -port for men, — brandy for heroes. ^' Then 
(said Mr. Burke) let me have claret : I love to be a 
boy; to have tne careless gaiety of boyish days." 
Johnson. '^ I should drink claret too, if it would 
l^ve me that ; but it does not : it neidier makes boys 
men, nor men boys. You'll be drowned by it, beftnre 
it has any effect upon you.'* 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the 
newspapers, that Dr. Johnson was learning to dance 
of Vestris. Lord Charlemont, wishing to excite him 
to talk, proposed in a whisper, that be should be 
asked, whether it was true. ^' Shall I ask him ?** said 
his Lordship. We were, by a great majority, clear 
for the experiment. Upon which his Lordship veiy 
pravely, and with a courteous air, said, ^* Plray, sir, ifi 
It true that you are taking lessons of Vestris .^" This 
was risking a good deal, and required the boldness 
of a General of Irish Volunteers to make the attempt. 
Johnson was at first startled, and in some hejat an- 
swered, '' I)ow can your Lordship aSk so simjde 
a qtiestion ?** But immediately recovering himself^ 
whether from unwiUingness to be deceived, or to ap^ 
pear deceived, or whether from real good humour,- he 
Kept up the joke: '^ Nay, but if any body were to 
answer the paragraph, and contradict it; rd have a 
reply, and would say, that he who contradicted it was 
no friend either to Vestris or me. For why should 
not Dr. Johnson add to his other powers a little cor^ 
poreal agility? Socrates leanit to danoe at an advanced 



age, and Cato karat Greek ^.t an aJvauced age. 
Then it mi^it yiuu ee d to flar, tLat this JohssoD, uot 
content with dancing cm the grouEd, might dance on 
the rope; and thej might intr^iduce the elephant 
dancing on the rope. A nobleman^ wrote a play^ 
called ' Love in a ImJIow Tree.' He found out that 
it was a had one, and thereSMre wished to buy up all 
the copies, and bom them. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough had kept one ; and when he was against her 
at an election, she had a new edition of it printed, 
and prefixed to it, as a frmitispiece, an elephant 
cbmcmg oa a rope; to shew, that his Lordship's 
writing comedy was as awkward as an elephant dancing 
on a rope." 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. 
Perkins,* who had 'the superintendeuce of Mr. Thrale's 
brewery, with a salary of five hundred pounds a year. 
Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentleman of an- 
cient family, well advanced in life. He wore his own 
white hair in a bag ofgoodlysize^ablack velvet coat, with 
an embroidered waistcbat, and very rich laced ruffles ; 
which Mrs. Thrale said were old iashioned, bnt 
which^ for that reason^ I thought the more respect- 
• aWc, more like a Tory; yet Sir Philip was then in 
Opposition in Parliameot. " Ah, sir (said Johnson), 
ancient ruffles and modeiii principles do not agree." 
Sir Philip defended the Opposition to the American 
wai* ably and with temper, and I joined him. He 
said, the majority of the nation was against the mi- 
nistry. Johnson. " /, sir,'am against the ministry; 
but it is for having too little of that, of which Oppo- 
sition thinks they have too much. Were I minister," 
if any man wagged his finger against me^ he should 

J William, the first Viscount Oiim§tan.' 
2 See Vol. ill. p. 13. 
VOL. IV. I i 
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be turned out ; for that whfcli it is in the power of 
Government to give at pleasure to one or to another, 
should be given to the supporters of Government. If 
you vrill not oppose at the expense of losing your 
place/ ydiir opposition will not be honest, you will fed 
no serious grievance; and the present opposition is 
only a contest to get what others have. Sir Robert 
Walpole acted as I would do. As to the American 
war, the sense of the nation is mth the ministry. 
The majority of those who can understand is with it ; 
the majority of those who can only heart is against 
it ; and as those who can only hear are ihore numerous 
than those who can understand^ and Opposition is 
always loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition." 

This boisterous vivacity entertained lis : but the 
truth in my opinion was, that those who could under- 
stand the best were against the American war, ad 
almost every man now is, when the question has been 
coolly considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long, 
(now North ). Johnson." Nay, my dear lady, don't 
talk so. Mr. Long's character is very short. It is 
nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man of genteel 
appearance; and that is all.* I know nobody who 
blasts by praise as you do: for whenever there is 
exaggerated praise, every body is set against a cha- 
racter. They are provoked to attack it. Now there 
is Pepys ; * you praised that man with such dispro- 

1 Here Johnson condescended to f^y upon the words Long and 
thorU But little did he know that, owing to Mr. Lcmg^s reserve 
in his presence, he was talking thus of a gentleman distinguished 
amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of wit ; one to whom I 
think the French expression, '^ IlpetiUe eTesprH^''* is particularly 
suited. He has gratified me by mentioning that he heard Dr. 
Johnson say, *•*' Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it would be a limb 
amputated'** 

2 William Waller Pepys, Esq. one of the Masters in the High 
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portion^ that I was incited to lessen him^ perbape 
more than he deserves. His blood is upon your 
head. By the same principle^ your malice defeats 
itself; for your censture is too violent. And yet (look- 
ing to her with a leering smile) she is the first woman 
in the worid, could she but restrain^ that wicked 
'tongue of hers; — she would be tlie only woman, 
could she but command that little whirligig." 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the 
liberty to say^ that I thought there might be very 
high praise given to a known character which de- 
served it> and therefore it would not be exaggerated. 
Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, he is 
a very wond^fiil man. J,ohnson. " No, sir, you 
would not be safe, if another man had a mind per- 
versely to contradict. ' He might answer, * Where is 
all the wonder ? Burke is, to be sure, a man of un- 
common abilities, with a great quantity of matter in 
his mind, and a great fluency of language in his 
'laouth. But we are not to be stunned and asto- 
nished by him.' So you see, sir, even Burke would 
suffer, not from any £uilt of his own, but from your 
foUy." 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had ac- 
quired ^ a fortune of four thousand a year in tra0e> 
hift was absolutely miserable, because he could not 
talk in company; • so miserable, that he was impelled 
to lament his situation in the street to ******, whom 
he hates, and who he knows despises him. " I am a 
most unhappy man (said he). 1 am invited to con- 
versations. I go to conversations ; but, alas ! I have 

Court of Chancery, and weU known in polite circles. My ac- 
quaintance with him is not sufficient to enable me to speak of him 
from my own judgement. But J know that both at Eton apd Ox- 
ford he was the intimate friend of the late Sir James Macdonald, 
the Marccllua of Scotland, whose extraordinary talents, learning, 
fuid virtues, will ever be remembered -with admiration and regre^ 
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no conversation." — Johnson. " Man commouly can- 
not be successful in different ways. Thrs gendemUn 
has spent^ in getting four thousand pounds a year, 
the time in which he might have learnt to talk ; and 
now he cannot talk." Mr. Perkins made a shrewd 
and droll remark : ^^ If he had got his four thousand 
a year as a mountebank^ he might have learnt to talk 
at the same time that he was getting his fortune.'* 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation 
concerning the person whose character Dr. Johnson 
had treated so slightingly^ as he did not know his 
merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, ^^ You think 
so of him, sir, because he is quiet, and does not exert 
himself with force. You'll be saying the same thing 
of Mr. ****^t there, who sits as quiet — ." This was 
ziot well bred ; and Johnson did not let it pass with- 
out correction. ^^ Nay, madam, what right have you 
to talk thus ? Both Mr. ***** and I have reason to 
take it ill. You may talk so of Mr. *****; but 
why do you make me do it ? Have I said any thing 
against Mr. ***** ? You have set him, that I might 
shoot him : but I have not shot him." 

One of the gentlemen said,, he had seen three folio 
volumes of Dr. Johnson's sayings collected by me. 
'^ I must put you right, sir (said I) ; for I am very 
exact in authenticity. You coiUd not see folio vo* 
lumes, for I have none : you might have seen^me in 
quarto and octavo. This is an inattention which 
one should guard against." Johnson. '' Sir, it is a 
want of concern about veracity. He does not know 
that he saw an^ volumes. If he had seen them, he 
could have remembered their size." 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day. I 
saw him again on Monday evening, at which time he 
was not thought to be in immediate danger; but 
early in the morning of Wednesday the ^th, he ex- 
pired. Johnson was in the house, and thus mentions 
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the event : ^* I felt almost the last flutter of his pulse^ 
and looked for the last time upon the face that for 
fifteen years had never been turned upon me but with 
respect and benignity." * Upon that, day there was a 
Call of the Literary Club ; but Johnson apologised 
for his absence by the following note : 



<€ 



Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and the other gentlemen will excuse his. incompliance 
with .the Call, when they are told that Mr. Thrale 
died this morning." 

** Wednesday." 

Mr. Thrale's death was a very essential loss to 

Johnson, who, although he did not foresee all that 

afterwards happened, was sufficiently convinced that 

the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family afforded him 

would now in a great measure cease. He, however, 

continued to shew a kind attention to his widow and 

diildren as long as it was acceptable : and he took 

upon him, with a very earnest concern, the office of 

one of his executors, the importance of which seemed 

greater than usual to him, from his circumstances 

having been always such, that he had scarcely any 

share in the real business of life. His friends of the 

Club were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might have 

made a liberal provision for him for his life^ which, as 

Mr. Thrale left no son, and a very large fortune, it 

would have been highly to his honour to have done ; 

and, considering Dr. Johnson's age, could not have 

been of long duration * but he bequeathed him only 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 19). 

[Johnson's expressions on mis occasion remind us of Isaac 
Walton's eulogy on Whitgift, in his Life of Hooker. — " He lived 
- - - to be present at the expiration o£ her [Q. Elizabeth's] last 
breath, and to b^old the dosing of those eyes that had Icmg looHed 
upon him with re\xrence and a&ction." K.] 
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two hundred pounds^ which was the legacy given to 
each of his executors. I could not but be somewliat 
diverted by hearing Johnson talk in a pompous 
manner of his new office^ and particularly of the con- 
cerns of the brewery, which it was at last resolved 
should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very good atory^ 
which, if not precisely exact, is certainly characteris- 
tical: that wnen the sale of Thrale's J^rewery was 
going forward, Johnson appeared bustling about, with 
an ink-horn and pen in his button^hole, like an 
exciseman ; and on being asked what he really oon-> 
sidered to be the value of the property which was to 
be disposed of, answered, " We are not here to sell a 
parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice." 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a 
club, M hich, at his desire, h^ been lately formed fit 
the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's Church-yard. He 
told Mr. Hoole, that he wished to have a Cii^ Club, 
and asked him to collect one ; but, said he, '^ Don't 
let them be patriots." The company were to-day 
very sensible, well-behaved men. I have preserved 
only two particulars of his conversation. He said he 
was glad Lord George Gordon had escaped, rather 
than that a precedent should be establbhed for hang- 
ing a man for constructive treason; which, in con« 
sistency with his true, manly, constitutional Toryism, 
he considered would be a aangerous engine of arbi- 
trary power. And upon its being mentioned that an 
opulent and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who to- 
tally resigned the management of his affairs to a man 
of knowledge and abilities, had claimed some merit by 
saying, '' The next best thing to managing a man's 
own affairs well, is being sensible of incapacity^ and 
not attempting it, but having full confidence m one 
wlio can cfo it :" Johnson. " Nay, sir, this is paltry. 
There is a middle course. Let a man give appli*^ 
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cation : and depend upon it he will soon get above a 
despicable state of helplessness^ and attain the power 
of acting for himself." 

On Saturday, A,pril 7, I dined with him at Mr. 
Hook's with (jovemour Bouchier and Captain Orme, 
both of whom had been long in the East-Indies ; and 
being men of good sense and observation, were very 
entertaining. Johnson defended the oriental regu- 
lation of different casts of men,^ which was objected 
to as totally destructive of the hopes of rising in 
society by personal merit. He shewed that there was 
a principle in it sufficiently plausible by analogy. 
** We see (said he) in metals that there are different 
species ; and so likewise in animals, though one species 
may not differ very widely from another, as in tl^e 
species of dogs, — ^uie cur, the spaniel, the mastiff* 
The Bramins are the mastiffs of mankind." 

On Thursday, April 12, I dined with him at a 
Bishop's, where were Sir Joshua Reynold's, Mr. Be- 
renger, and some more company. He had dined the 
day before at another Bishop's. I have unfortunately 
recorded none of his conversation at the Bishops 
where we dined together: but I have preserved his 
ingenious defence of his dining twice abroad in Pas- 
sion-week; a laxity, in which J am convinced he 
would not have indulged himself at the time when he 
wrote his solemn paper in " The Rambler," upon 
that awful season. It appeared to me, that by heihg 
much more in company, and enjopng more luxurious 
living, he had contracted a keener relish for pleasure, 
and was consequently less rigorous in his religious 
rites. This he would not acknowledge ; but he rea- 
soned with admirable sophistry, as follows : ^' Why, 
sir, a Bishop's calling company together in this week, 

I [Rajapouts, die military cast; the Bramins, pacifick and 
abstemious. K.] 
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is^ to use the vulgar phrase, not the thing. But you 
must consider laxity is a bad thing ; but preciseness 
is also a bad thing ; and your general character may 
be more hurt by preciseness than by dining with a 
Bishop in Passion-week. There might be a handle 
for rejection. It might be said^ ' He refuses to dine 
Avith a Bishop in Passion-week, but was three Sundays 
absent from church.' " Bos well. " Very true, sir. 
But suppose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, 
would it not be better that- he should refusib to dine 
with a Bishop in this week, and so not encourage a 
bad practice by his example ?" Johnson. '* Why, 
sir, you are to consider whether you might not do 
more harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop's 
character by your disapprobation in refusing him, 
than by going to him." 



(t 



TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 



« 



DEAR MADAM, 



Life is full of troubles. I have just lost my 
dear friend Thrale. I hope he is happy; but I have 
had a great loss. I am ouierwise pretty well. I re- 
quire some care of myself, but that care is not in- 
effectual; and when I am out of order, I think it 
oft^n my own fault. 

'^ The spring is notr making quick advances. As 
it is the season in which the whole world is- enlivened 
and invigorated, I hope that both you and I shall par- 
take of its benefits. My desire is to see Lichfield ; 
but being left executor to my friend, I know not 
whether I can be spared; but I will try, for it is 
^ now long since we saw one another, and how little we 
can promise ourselves many more interviews, we are 
taugnt by hourly examples of mortality. Let us try 
to liv<B so as that mortality may not be an evil. Write 
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to me soon, my dearest.; your letters will give me 
great pleasure. . 

'' I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had 4iis box ; 
but by sending it to Mr. Mathias^ who very readily 
undertook its conveyance^ I did the best I could, and 
perhaps before now he has it. 

'^ Be so kind as to make my compliments to my 
friends ; I have a great value for their kindness, and 
hope to enjoy it before summer is past. Do write to 
me. I am, aearest love, 

" Your most humble servant, 
" London, April 12, 1 78 1." " Sam. Johnson." 

On Friday, April IS, being Good-Friday, I went 
to St. Clement's church with him as usual. There I 
saw again his old fellow-collegian, Edwards, to whom 
I said, " I think, sir. Dr. Johnson and you meet only 
at Church." — " Sir (said he), it is the best place we 
can meet in, except Heaven, and I hope we shall 
meet there too." Dr. Johnson told me, that there 
was very little communication between Edwards and 
him, after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. 
^^ But (said he, smiling) he met me once, and said, 
' I am told you have written a very pretty book called 
The Rambler* I was unwilling that he should leave 
the world in total darkness, and sent him a set." 

Mr. Berenger * visited him to-day, and was very' 
pleasing. We talked of an evening society for con- 
versation at a house in town, of which we were all 
members, but of which Johnson said, ^' It will never 
do, sir. There is nothing served about there, neither 
tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor any thing whatever ; 
and depend upon it, sir, a man does not love to go to 
a place from whence he comes out exactly as he went 

1 [Richard Berenger, Esq. many years Gkntleman of the Horse 
to his present Majesty, and authour qT " The History and Art of 
Horsemanship,'^ in two volumes, 4to. 1771* M.] 
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in." I endeavoured^ for argument's sake> to maintaia 
that men of learning and talents might hare rery good 
inteDectual society, without the sAd of any little gra- 
tifications of the senses. Berenger joined with John- 
son, and said; that without these any meeting would 
be dull and insipid. He would therefore have all the 
slight refreshments; nay, it would not be amiss to 
have some cold meat, and a bottle of wine upon a 
sideboard. '^ Sir (said Johnson to me, with an air of 
triumph), Mr. Berenger knows the world. Every 
body loves to have good things furnished to them 
without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once^ that 
as she did not choose to have card-tables, she should 
have a .profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she 
would be sure to have company enough come to her.'* 
I agreed with my illustrious friend upon this subject ; 
for it has pleased God to make man a composite 
animal, and where there is nothing to refresh the 
body, the mind will languish. 

On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, after 
eolemn worship in St. Paul's churchy I found him 
^one: Dr. Scott, of ^ the Commons, came in. He 
talked of its having been said, that Addison wrote 
some of his best p^rs in " 'The Spectator," when 
warm with wine. Dr. Johnson di^ not seem willing 
to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a confirmation of it, 
related, that Blackstone, a sober man, composed his 
" Commentaries" with a bottle of port before him ; 
and found his mind invigorated and supported in the 
fatigue of his great work, by a temperate use of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had lately 
been, a desire was expressed to know his authority 
for the shocking story of Addison's sending an exe- 
cution into Steele's house.' " Sir (said he), it is 
generally known ; it is known to all who are ac- 

1 Sec this explained, p. 330, 331, of this volume. 
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quainted witH the literwrj history of that period : it 
is as well known, as that he wrote * Cato.' " Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison to me, by 
alleging that he did it in order to corer Steele's 
goods from other creditors^ who were going to seize 
them. 

We talked of the difference between the mode of 
education at Oxford^ and that in those Colleges where, 
instruction is chiefly conveyed by lectures. Johnson. 
** Lectures were once useful ; but now, when all can 
Yead, and b^oks are so numerous, lectures are un- 
necessary. If your attention fails, and you miss a 
part of the lecture, it is lost ; you cannot go back as 
you do upon a book." Dr. Scott agreed with him. 
*' But yet (said I), Dr. Scott, you yourself gave lec- 
tures at Oxford." He smiled. ^^ 1f ou laughed then 
(said I) at those who came to you." 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon, afterwards we went to 
dinner. Our company consisted of Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs, Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, Mr. Allen, the printer, 
[]Mr. Macbean,^ and Mrs. Hall, sister of the Reverend 
Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, as I thought, 
both in figure and manner. Johnson produced now, 
for the iirst time, some handsome silver salvers, which 
he told me had bought fourteen years ago ; so it was 
a great day. I was not a little amused by observing 
Allen pcroetually struggling to talk in the maimer of 
Johnson, like the little frog in the fable blowing hipi- 
self up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robinhood Society, 
which met every Sunday evening at Coachmakers - 
hall, for free debate ; and that the subject for this 
night was, the text which relates, with other miracles 
which happened at our Saviour^s death, " And the 
graves M'ere o])ened, and many bodies of the saints 
whicli slept arose, and came out^ of the graves after 
his resurrection, and went into tie holy city, and ap- 
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peared unto many/' Mrs. Hall said it Mas a very 
curious subject^ and she should like to hear it dis- 
cussed. Johnson^ (somewhat warmly). " One would 
not go to such a place to hear it, — one would not be 
seen in such a place — ^to give countenance to such a 
meeting." I, however, resolved that I would go. 
^^ But, sir (said she to Johnson), I should like to hear 
7/ou discuss it." He seemed reluctant to engage in 
it. She talked of the resurrection of the human race 
in general, and maintained that we shall be raided 
' with the same bodies. Johnson. ^' Nay, madam, we 
see that it is not to be the same body; for the 
Scripture uses the illustratioa of grain sown, and we 
know that the grain which grows is not the same 
with what is sown. You cannot suppose that we 
shall rise with a diseased body ; it is enough if there 
be such a sameness as to distinguish identity of per- 
soiu" She seemed desirous of knowing more, but he 
left the question in obscurity. . * 

Of apparitions,' he observed, " A total disbelief of 
them is adverse to the opinion of the existence of the 
soul between death and the last day ; the question 
simply is, whether departed spirits ever have the 
power of making themselves perceptible to us : a man 
who thinks he has seen an apparition, can only be 

I [As this subject frequently Tecurs in these volumes, the reader 
' may be led erroneously to suppose tiiat Dr. Johnson was so fond 
of sudi discussions, as frequently to introduce tliem. ' But the 
truth is, that the authour himself delighted in talking concerning 
ghosts, and what he has frequently denominated th£ mystcHoui ; 
and therefore took every opportunity of leading Johnson to con- 
verse on such subjects. M.] 

[The authour of this work was most undoubtedly fond of tlte 
mysterious^ and perhaps upon some occasions may have directed 
the conversation to those topicks, when they would not 8pontane» 
ously have suggested themselves to Johnson's mind; but that he 
also had a love for speculations of that nature, may be gathered 
from his writings throughout. J. B. — O.] 
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convinced himself; his authority will not convince 
another; and his conviction Jf rational^ must be founded 
on being told something which cannot be known but 
by supernatural means/^ 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent^ of which 
I had never heard before, — ^being called, that is, hear- 
ing one^s name pronounced by the voice of a known 
person at a great distance, far beyond the possibility 
of being reached by any sound uttered by human 
organs. " An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can 
depend, told me, that, walking home one evening to 
Kilmarnock, he heard himself called from a wood, by 
the voice of a brother who had gone to America ; and 
the neict packet brought accounts of that brother's 
death.** Macbean asserted that this inexplicable call-' 
ing was a thing very well known. Dr. Johnson said, 
. that one day at Oxford, as he was turning the key of 
his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call — Sam, 
She was then at Lichfield ; but nothing ensiled. This 
phenomenon is, I think, as wonderfol as any other 
nnysterious fact, which many people are very slow to 
believe, or rather, indeed, reject with an obstinate 
contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark 
which escaped my attention, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. 
Hall were both together striving to answer him. He 
grew angry, and called out loudly, '' Nay, when you 
both speak at once, it is intolerable.*' But checking 
himself, and softening, he said, " This one may say, 
though you are ladies." Then he brightened into 
gay humour, and addressed them in the words of one 
of the songs in " The Beggar's Opera :'* 

*' But two at a time there's no mortal can bear." 

'' What^ sir (said I), are you going to turn Captain 
MadieathP'f There was something as pleasantly 
ludicrous in this scene as can be imagined. The 

/VOL. IV. K K , 
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>.^ii^u>i between Macheatli, Polly, and Lucy — and 
A>r. SAiiMiiei Johnson^ bliud, peevish Mrs. Williams, 

uiu le«hu» lank, preachiug Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

I stole away to Co:ichniakers'-lial], and heard the 
uillicult text of which we had talked, discussed with 
^VHAt decency, and some intelligence, by several 
8|ieakers. There was a difference of opinion as to the 
iippearance of ghosts in modern times, tliough the 
arguments for it, supported by Mr. Addison's autho- 
rity, preponderated. The immediate subject of debate 
was embarrassed by the bodies of the saints having 
been said to rise, and by the question what became of 
them afterwards: — did they return again to their 
graves? or were they translated to heaven.? Only one 
evangelist mentions the fact,' and the commentators 
whom I have looked at do not make the passage 
dear. There is, however, no occasion for our under- 
standing it farther, than to know that it was one of 
the extraprdinary manifestations of divine power, 
which accompanied the most important event that 
ever happened. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him one of the 
happiest days that I remember to have enjoyed in tlic 
whole course of my life. Mrs. Garrick, whose grief 
for the loss of her husband was, I believe, as sincere 
as wounded affection and admiration could produce, 
had this day, for the first time since his death, a 
select party of his friends to dine with her. The 
company was. Miss Hannah More, who lived with 
her, and whom she called her Chaplain ; Mrs. Bos^ 
cawen,- Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We found 
ourselves very elegantly entertained at her house in 
the Adelphi, where I have passed many a pleasing 

1 St Matthew, chap, zxvii. ▼. 62, 53. 

2 See VoL IV. p. 1^. 
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hour with him *'wlio gladdened life/' She looked 
well^ talked of her husband with complacency^ and 
while she cast her eyes on his portrait^ which hung 
over the chimney-piece^ said, that " death was now 
the most agreeable object to her." The very sem- 
blance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beau- 
clerk, with happy propriety, inscribed under that 
fine portrait of him, which by Lady Diana's kindness 
is now the property of my friend Mr. Langton, the 
following passage from his beloved Shakspeare : 

' « — . A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour'i talk withaL 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
- The other turns to a mirth-momg jest ; 
"Which his fair tongue (Conceits expositor) 
Delivers in 9uch apt and gracious words, 
Tliat aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; - 
So sweet and vduUe is his discourse.*' 

We were all in fine spirits; and I whispered to 
Mrs. Boscawen, '^ I believe this is as much as can be 
made of life." In addition to a splendid entertain- 
. ment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which had 
a peculiar appropriate value. Sir Joshua, and Dr. 
Bumey, and 1, drank cordially of it to Dr. Johnson's 
health ; and though he would not ]oin us, he as cor- 
dially answered, '' Gentlemen, 1 wish you all as well 
as you do me." 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my 
mind in fond remembrance; but I do not find mucn 
conversation recorded. What I have preserved shall 
.be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas 
HoUis, the strenuous V^ hig, who used to send over 
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Europe presents of democratical books^ with their 
boaros stamped with daggers and caps of liberty. 
Mrs. Carter said^ " He was a bad man : he used to 
talk uncharitably." Johnson. ^^ Poh ! poh ! madam; 
who is the worse for being talked of uncharitably? 
Besides^ he was a dull poor creature as ever Hved : 
and I believe he would not have done harm to a man 
whom he knew to be of very opposite principles to his 
own. I remember once at the Society of Arts, when 
an advertisement was to be drawn up, he pointed me 
out as the man who could do it best. This, you will 
observe, W^ kindness to me. I however slipt away 
and escaped it." 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person^ *' I 
doubt he was an Atheist:" Johnson. *^ I don't 
know that. He might perhaps huve become one, if 
he had had time to rip^h, (smuing). He might have 
exuberated into an Atheist." , 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised *' Mudge's ^ Sermons." 
Johnson. '^Mudge's Sermons are good, but. not 
practical. He grasps more sense than he can hold; 
ne takes more com than he can make into meal ; he 
opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, it is indi- 
stinct. I love ' Blair's Sermons/ Though the dog 
is a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian, and every thing 
he should not be, I was the first to praise them. 
Such was my candour." (Smiling.) Mrs. Bosca- 
wen. *^ Such his great merit, to get the better of 
all your prejudices." Johnson. '^ Why, madam, let 
us compound the matter ; let us ascribe it to my can- 
dour, and his merit." 

In the evening we had a large company in the 
drawing-room ; several ladies, the Bishop of Killaloe, 
Dr. Percy, Mr. Chamberlayne of the Treasury, &c. 
&c. Somebody said, the life of a mere literary man 

1 See page 357 of this volame. 
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could not be very entertaining. Johnbon. " But it 
certainly may. This is a remark which has. been 
made^ and repeated, without justice: why should the 
life of a literary man be less entertaining than the 
life of any other man ? Are there not as interesting 
varieties in such a life f As a literary life it may be 
very entertaining." Boswell. *' But it must be 
better surely, when it is diversified with a little 
active variety — such as his having gone to Jamaica; — 
or — ^his having gone to the Hebrides." Johnson was 
not displeased at this. 

Talking of a very respectable authour, he told us 
a curious circumstance in his life, which was, that 
he had married a printer's devil. Reynolds. " A 
printer's devil, sir ! Why, I thought a printer's devil 
was a creature with a black face and in rags." John- 
son. ^'Yes, sir. But I suppose he had her face 
washed, and put dean clothes on her. (Then looking 
very serious, and very earnest.) And she did not 
disgrace him; — ^the woman had a bottom of good 
sense." The word bottom thus introduced, was so 
ludicrous when contrasted with his gravity, that most 
of us could not forbear tittering ana laughing ; 
though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe "kept 
his countenance with perfect steaainess, while Miss 
Hannah More slyly hid her face behind a lady's back 
who sat on the same settee with her. His pride 
could not bear that any expression of his should ex- 
cite ridicule, when he did not intend it ; he therefore 
resolved to assume and exercise despotick power, 
glanced sternly around, and called out in a strong 
tone, "Where's the merriment?" Then collecting 
himself, and looking awful, to make us feel how he 
could impose restraint, and as it were searching his 
mind for a still more ludicrous word, he slowly pro- 
nounced, " I say the ixoman was fundamentaUy 

K K 3 
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" TO MRS. 8TRAHAN. 



i^rief which I feel for the loss of a very 

is sufficient to make me know how much 

•y the death of an amiable son : a man^ of 

^nk it may be truly said^ that no one knew 

• >es not lament him. I look upon myself 

H friend^ another friend^ taken frofh me. 

ort^ dear madam, I would give you, if I 

^ .It I know how little the forms of consolation 

. Let me, however, counsel you not to waste 

•«ith in unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath, 

vaeavour to prolong your own life ; but when 

" -.«o all done all that we can, one friend must in 

«e the other. 

'^ I am, dear madam, 
^^ Your most humble servant, 
• 23, 1781." " Sam. Johnson." 

t Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of again 
•g with him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Dilljr's. 
ftegociatioTi was now required to bring them to- 
ler; for Johnson was so well satisfied with the 
V (icr interview, that he was very glad to meet 
ukes again, who was this day seated between Dr. 
;«ittie and Dr. Johnson ; (between Truth and 
asoUf as General Paoli said, when I told him of it). 
• iLKEs. '^ I have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, that 
tiere should be a bill brought into parliament that 
uie controverted elections for Scotland should be 
ried in that country, at their own Abbey of Holy- 
Rood House, and not here; for the consequence of 
trying them here is, that we Jiave an inundation of 
Scotchmen, who come up and never go back again. 
Now here is Boswell, who is come upon the election 
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aeo^Ue ;" as if he had siud, hear this now, aud luigh 
if you dare. We all sat compuscd as at a fuoeral. 

tie and I walked away together; we stopped a 
little while by the r^ls of the Adelphi, looking on 
the Thames, and I said to him with some emotioo, 
that I was now thinking of two friends we had lost, 
who once lived in tlie buildings behind us, Beauclerk 
and Garrick. " Ay, air (said he tenderly), and two 
such friends as cannot be supplied." 

For some time after this day I did not see him 
very often, and of the conTersation which I did enjoy, 
I am sorry to find I have preserved but little. I was 
at this time engaged in a variety of other matters, 
which reqjiired exertion and asuduity, and necessarily 
occupied almost all my ^me. 
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for his own county^ wliicb will not last a fbrtnighi." 
Johnson. " Nay, sir, I see no reason why they 
should be tried at all ; for, you know, one Scotchman 
is as good as another." Wilkes. *' Pray, Boswell, 
how much may be got in a year by an Advocate at 
the Scotch bar?" Bo swell. *' I believe, two thou- 
sand pounds." Wilkes. " How can it be possible to 
spend that money in Scotland ?*' Johnson. '* Why, 
.«ir, the money may be spent in England ; but there 
is i harder question. If one man in Scotland gets 
possession of two thousand pounds, what remains for 
all the rest of the nation .>'* . Wilkes. " You know, 
in the last war, the immense booty which Thurot 
carried off by the complete plunder of seven Scotch 
isles; he re-embarked with three and six^penceJ" 
Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined in extrava- 
•ganf sportive raillery upon the supposed poverty of 
Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did not think it 
worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. 
Wilkes censured it as pedantry. Johnson. *' No, 
sir, it is a good thing ; there is a community of mind 
jn it. Classical quotation is the parole of literary 
men all over the world." Wilkes. " Upon the con- 
tinent they all quote the vulgate Bible. Shakspeare 
is chiefly quoted liere; and we quote also Pope, 
Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley." 

We talked of Letter- writing. Johnson. " It is 
now become so much the fashion to publish letters, 
that in order to avoid it I put as little into mine as 
I can." Bo SWELL. " Do what you will, sir, you 
cannot avoid it. Should you even write as ill as you 
can, your letters woul^ be published as curiosities: 

^Behold a mirade t instead of wit, 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ,' " 

He gave us an entertaining account of Bd Flint, 
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a woman of the town, who^ with some eocentrick 
talents and much effrontery, forced herself upon his 
acquaintance. " Bet (said he) wrote her own Life 
in verse, ' which she brought to me, wishing that I 
would famish her with a Prefiuje to it. (Laughing). 
I used to say of her, that she was generstlly slut and 
drunkard ;— occasionally, whore and thief. She had^ 
however, genteel lodgings, a spinnet on which she 
played, and a boy that walked before her chair. Poop 
Bet was taken up on a charge of stealing a counter^ 
pane, and tried at tHe Old Bailey. Chief Justice 

, who loved a wepch, summed up favourably, 

and she was acquitted.^ After which. Bet said, with 
a gay and satisfied air, ' Now that the counterpane is 
my oxen, I shall make a petticoat of it.' *' 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as 
accompanied with all the charms of poetical expres* 

1 Johnson, whose memory was wonderfully retentive, remem« 
bered the first four lines of this curious production, which have 
been oonununicated to me by a young lady of his acquaintance : 

^^ When first I drew my vital breath, 
A little minikin I came unon earth ; 
And then I came from a oark abode, 
Into this gay and gaudy world.*' 

2 I The account which Johnson had received on this occasion 
was not quite accurate. Bet was tried at the Old Bailey in Sep. 
tember 1738, not by the Chief Justice here alluded to (who how- 
ever tried another cause on the same day), but before Sir William 
Moreton, Recorder ; and she was acquitted, not in consequence of 
BXij ihvourciblc slimming up of the Judge, but because the prose- 
cutrix, Mary Walthow, could not prove that the goods charged to 
have been stolen [a counterpane, a silver spoon, two napkins, &c] 
were her property. 

Bkt does not appear to have lived at that time in a very genteel 
style ; for she paid tor her readv-fumished room in Meard*s court, 
Dean-street, Soho, from which these articles were alleged to be 
titolen, only^v^ shillings a week. 

' Mr. James Boswell took the trouble to examine the Sessioni 
P^er, to ascertjun these particulars. M«] ' 
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fdon. Johnson. ^'No^ sir; on^tory is the power of 
beating down your adversary's ailments, and put- 
ting letter in their place." — ^Wilkes. " But this 
does not move the passions." Johnson. " He/inust 
be a weak man^ who is to be so moved." Wilkes, 
(naming a celebrated orator). '' Amidst all the bril- 

lancy of ^s imagination, and the exuberance of 

his wit, there is a strange want of taste. It was ob- 
served of Apelles's VenusS that her flesh seemed as if 
she had been nourished by roses : his oratory would 
sometimes make one suspect that he eats potatoes 
and drinks whisky." 

Mr. Wilkes observed/ how tenacious we are of 
forms in this country ; and gave as an instance, the 
vote of the House of Commons for remitting money 
to pay the army in America in Portugal pieces, when, 
in reality,' the remittance is made not in Portugal 
money, but in bur specie. Johnson. ** Is there not 
a law, sir, against exporting the current coin of the 
realm?" Wilkes. '^Yes, sir; but might not the 
House of Coinmons, in case, of real evident necessity, 
order our own current coin to be sent into our own 
colonies ?"— Here Johnson, with that quickness of 
recollection which distinguished him so eminently, 
gave the Middlesex Patriot an admirable Tetort upon 
his own ground. " Sure, sir, you don't think a reso^ 
lution of the House of Commons equal to the taxo of 
the land** Wilkes, (at once perceiving the applica- 
tion). ^^GoD forbid, sir." — To hear what had been 
treated with such violence in ^^The False Alarm," 
now turned into pleasant repartee, was extremely 
agreeable. Johnson went on: — " Locke observes 
well, that a prohibition to export the current coin is 

1 [Mr. Wilkes mistook the objection of Euphranor to the The* 
neiii of Parrhasius for a description of the Venus of ^pdkci 
Vide Plutarch, *^ BeUonc an pace darioret AthcHieKset,^ K.] 
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impolitick; for when the balance of trade happens to 
be against a state^ the current coin must be exported/' 
Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this season sold 
in London by auction. Mr. Wilkes said^ he won- 
dered to find in it such a numerous collection of 
sermons : seeming to think it strange that a gentle- 
man of Mr. Beauclerk's character in the gay world, 
should bare chosen to have many compositions of that 
kind. Johnson. "Why, sir, you are to consider, 
that sermons make a considerable branch of English 
literature; so that a library must be very imperfect 
if it has not a numerous collection of sermons : ' and 

1 Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an En- 
glish sermon the most comprehensive and lively account of that 
entertaining &culty, for whidi he himself was so much admired. It 
is in Dr. Barrow's first volume, and fourteenth sermon, *^ Against 
JbolUh TaUdng and Jesting,** My old acquaintance, the late 
Corbjm Morris, in his ingenious '^ Essay on Wit, Humour, and 
JUdicule,'^ calls it ^^^ a profuse description of Wit f' but I do not 
see how it could be quitailed, without leaving out some good cir- 
cumstance of discrimination. As it is not generally known, and 
may perhaps dispose some to read sermons, from which they may 
receive real advantage, while looking only for entertainment, I 
shall here subjoin it. 

'^ But first (says the learned preacher) it may be demanded, what 
the thing we speak of is ? Or what this facetiousnesstor tvitt as he 
calls it before) doth import? To which questions I might reply, as 
Democritus did to him that asked the definition of a man, ' 'Tis 
that which we all see and know.' Any one better apprehends 
what it is by acquaintance, that I can inform him by description. 
It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so 
many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously appre- 
hended by several eyes and judgements, that it seemeth no less 
hard to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a 
portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Some- 
times it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable 
application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale ; some- 
tames it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound : sometimes 
it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression : sometimes it 
luiketh under an odd similitude : sometimes it is lodged in a slyv 
question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd in- 
timation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection : 
sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart ironjr. 
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In all collections^ sir^ the desire of augmenting them 
grows stronger in proportion to the advance in ac- 
quisition ; as motion is accelerated by the continuance 
of the impetus. Besides^ sir (looking at Mr. Wilkes 
with a placid but significant smile )^ a man may coUect 
sermons with intention of making himself better by 
them. I hope Mr. Beauderk intended^ that some 
time or other that should be the case with him." 

Mr Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. John- 
son to hear, " Dr. Johnson should make me a present 

in a lusty hyberbole, in a starding metaphbr, in a plaii&lUe recon- 
ciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense : sometimes a scenieal 
representation of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical 
look or gesture, passeth for it : sometimes an affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntn^ss giveth it being : sometimes it 
risedi only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange : sometimes 
from a ciafby wresting obvious matter to the purpose. Often it 
oonsisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one can hardly 
tell how. Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplicable ; being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of 
language. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of the simple 
and Tdain way (such as reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
whi(£i by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression, 
doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and 
breeding some delight thereto. It raiseth admiration, as signnying 
a nimble sagacity of apprdiension, a special fielicity of invention, 
8 Tivadty <n spirit, ana reach of wit more than vulgar ; it seenaiBg 
to argue a. rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote 
conceits applicable; a notable skill, that he can dextrously accom- 
modate them to the purpose before him ; together with a livdy 
briskness of humour, not apt to damp diose sportful flashes cf 
imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons are termed 
4«t^(^tot, dextious men, and 11/0-r^o^t, men of facile cr ver atile 
manners, who can easily turn themselves to all things, or turn all 
things to themselves). It also procureth delight, by gratifying cu- 
riosity with it^ rareness, 'as semblance of difficulty : (as monsters, 
not for their beauty, but their rarity ; as juggling tricks, not for 
their use, but their abstruseness, are beheld with pleasure) : by di- 
verting the mind from its road of serious thoughts; by instilling 
gaiety and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions of 
spirit in way of emulation or complaisance; and by seasoning 
matters, otherwise distttfteful or insipid) with an unusuid and thence 
Tatefiil tang.** 
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of his ' Lives of the Poets/ as I am a poor patriot, 
who cannot afford to bay them." Johnson seemed to 
take no notice of this hint ; but in a little while, he 
called to Mr. Dilly^ " Pray, sir, be so good as to send 
a set of my Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my compli- 
ments." This was accordingly done; and Mr. Wilkes 
paid Dr. Johnson a visit, ^as courteously received, 
and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly 
himself was called down stairs i^pon business; I left 
the room for some time; when I returned, I was 
struck with observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John 
Wilkes, Esq. literally We-driHe; for they were re- 
clined upon their chairs, with their heads leaning 
^most close to each other, and talking earnestly, in 
a kind (^ confidential whisper, of the personal quarrel 
between George the Second and the King of Prussia. 
Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality between two 
such opponents in the war of political controversy, as 
that wnich I now beheld, would have been an excel- 
lent subject for a picture. It presented to my mind 
the happy days which are foretold in Scripture, when 
the lion shall lie down with the kid.* 

After this day there was another pret^ long in- 
terval, during' which Dr. Johnson and I did not meet. 
When I mentioned it to him with regret, he was 
pleased to say, " Then, sir, let ni live doublel" 

About this time it was much the fashion for several 
ladies to hare evening assemblies, where the fair sex 
might participate in conversation with literary and 
ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. These 
societies were denominated Bluestocking Clubs, the 

I When I mentiimed this to the Bishop of Killaloe, ^^ With the 
i^oat^** said his Lorddap. Such, however, was the engaging po- 
liteness and pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and such the sooal good 
humour of me Biihop, that when they dined together at Mrl 
BUly's, where I also was, they were mutually agreeable. 

VOL. IV. - L L 
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origin of which title being little, known, it raaj be 
worth while to relate it. One of the niost eminent 
members of those societies, when they first com- 
menced, was Mr. Stillingfleet/ whose dress was re- 
markably grave, and in particular it was observed, 
that he wore blue stockings. Such was the excel- 
lence of his conversation, that his absence was felt as 
80 great a .loss, that it used to be said, '^ We can do 
nothing without the blue-siocJcings ;** and thus by de- 
grees the title was estaUished. Miss Hannah More 
has admirably described a Blue'Stocking Clubj in her 
'' Bas Bleu," a poem in which many of the persons 
who were most conspicuous there are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes 
into these circles, and did not think himself too grave 
even for the lively Miss Monckton (now Countess of 
Corke), who used to have the finest bit qfbltie at the 
house of her mother. Lady Galway. Her vivacity 
enchanted the Sage, and they used, to talk together 
with all imaginable ease. A singular instance hap- 
pened one evening, when she insisted that some of 
Sterne's writings were verypathetick. Johnson bluntly 
denied it. " I am sure (said she) they have affected 
me" — ''Why (said Johnson, smiling, and rolling 
himself about)i that is, because, dearest, you're a 
dunce.** When she sometime afterwards mentioned 
this to him, he said with equal' truth and politeness, 
'' Madam, if I had thought so, I certainly should not 
have said it.** 

Another evening Johnson's kind indulgence towards 
me had a pretty difficult trial. I had dined at the 
Duke of Montrose's with a very agreeable party, and 
his Grace, according to his usual custom, had circu- 
lated the bottle very freely. Lord' Graham and I 

1 Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, autliour of tracU rdatiftg to na- 
tural hi8tox7,-&c 
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went together to Miss MoncktoD's^ where I oertainly 
was in extraordinary spirits^ and above all fear or 
awe. In the midst of a great number of persons of 
the first rank, amongst whom I recollect with con- 
cision^ a noble lady of the most stately decorum^ I 
placed mysel£ next to Johnson, and thmking myself* 
now fuUy his match, talked to him in a loud and 
boisterous manner, desirous to let the company know 
how I could contend with Aj(ix. I particularly re* 
member pressing him upon the value of the pleasures 
of the imagination, and as an illustration df my ar- 
gument, asking him, '^ What, sir, supposing I were 

to fancy that the (naming the most (manning 

Duchess in his Majesty's dominions) were in love 
with me, should I not be very happy?" My friend 
with much address evaded my interrogatories, and 
kept me as quiet as posuble; but it may easily be 
conceived how he must have felt. ^ However^ when 

1 Next day I endeavoured to g;ive what had h|^ipened the most 
ingenious tum I co^ld, by the following verses ; 

TO THE HONOUKABLE MISS MOXCKTON. 

Not that with th' excellent Montrose 

I had the happiness to dine ; 
Not that I late from table rose, 

From Graham's wit, from generous wine : 

It was not these alone which led 

On sacred manners to encroach; 
And made me feel what most I dread, 

Johnson's juKt frown, and self-reproach. 

But when I entered, not abash'd. 
From your bright eyes were shot such rays, 

At once intoxication flashed. 
And all my frame was in a Uaze ! 

But not a brilliant blaze, I own ; 

Of the dull smoke I'm yet asham'd : 
J was a dreary ruin grown. 

And not enlighten'dj though inflamed. 
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a few days afterwards I waited upon him and made, 
an apology^ he behaved with the most friendly gen- 
tleness. 

While I remained in London this year^ Johnson 
and I dined together at several places. I recollect a 
placid day at Dr. Butter*s who had now removed 
from Derby to Lower Grosvenor-street^ London; 
but of his conversation on that and other occasions 
during this period, I neglected to keep any regular 
record, and shall therefore insert here some miscella- 
neous articles which I find in my Johnsonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when *' making provision for 
the day that was passing over him," appear hoxxt the 
following anecdote, communicated to me by Mr. John 
Nichols :-—'' In the year 17^3, a young bookseller^ 
who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited on 
him with a subscription to his ' Shakspeare :' and 
observing that the Doctor made no entry m any book 
of the subscriber's name, ventured diifidently to ask, 
whether he would please to have the gentleman's 
address, that it might be properly inserted in the 
printed list of subscribers. — ' I shaU print no List of 
Subscribers/ said Johnson, with great abruptness: 
but almost immediately recollecting himself, added, 
very complacently, 'Sir, I have two very cogent 
reasons for not printing any list of subscribers ; — 
one, that I have lost all the names, — ^the other, that 
I have spent all the money.' " 

Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted 

Vicdm at once to wine and loye, 

I hope, Maria, you^ll forgive ; 
While I invoke the powers above, 

That henceforth I may wiser Uve. 

The ladv was generously forgiving, retnmed me an obliging 
answer, and I thus obtained an Act o/ubHvion, and took care never 
Co oiTund again. 
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ill ai'gument^ even when he had taken the wrong 
side^ to shew the force and dexterity of his talents. 
When, therefore, he perceived that his opponent 
gained ground, he had recourse to some sudden mode 
of robust sophistry. Once when I was pressing upon- 
him with visible advantage, he stopped me thus:^- 
-'f My dear Boswell, let's have no more of this ; you'll 
make nothing of it. I'd rather have you whistle a 
Scotch tune." 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish be- 
tween Johnson when he '^talked for victory," and 
Johnson when he had no desire but to inform and il- 
lustrate. — '^ One of Johnson's principal talents (says 
an eminent friend of his) ' was shewn in maintaining 
the wrong side of an argument, and in a splendid 

Eerversion of the truth. — If you could contrive to 
ave his fair opinion on a subject, and without any 
bias fi'om personal prejudice, or from a wish to be 
victorious in argument, it was wisdom itself, not only 
convincing, but overpowering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to 
consider conversation as a trial of intellectual vigour 
and skill ; and to this, I think, we may venture to 
ascribe that unexampled richness and brilliancy which 
appeared in his own. As a proof at once of his 
eagerness for colloquial distinction, and his high 
notion of this eminent j&iend, he once addressed him 

thus : " , we now have been several hours toge«- 

ther; and you have said but' one thing for which I 
envied you/' 

He disliked much all speculative desponding con- 
siderations> which tended to .discourage men from 
diligence and exertion. He was in this like Dr. 
Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr.Daines Barrington 
told me, used to say, " 1 hate a cut bono man." Upon 

1 [The late Right Hon. William Gerraid Hamilton. M.] 

L L 3 
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being asked by a friend w)iat he should think of a 
man who was apt to say non eit tanti; — " That he's' 
a stupid fellow^ sir^ (answered Johnson): What 
would these tnnti men be doing the while?" When I, 
in a low-spirited iit^ was talking to him with indif- 
ference of the pursuits which generally engage us in 
a course of action^ and inquiring a reason for taking 
so much trouble; ''Sir (said he^ in an animated 
tone), it is driving on the system of life/' 

He told me, that he was' glad that I had, by Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe's means, become acquainted with 
Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentleman, whatever 
objections were made to him, had knowledge and 
abilities much above the class of 'ordinary writers, and 
deserves to be remembered as a respectable name in 
literature, were it only for his admirable ''Letters on 
the English Nation," under the name of " Battista 
Angeloni, a Jesuit/' * 

Johnson and Shebbeare* were frequently named 
together, as having in former reigns had no predi- 
lection for the ^miily of Hanover. The authour of 
the celebrated "Heroick Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers" introduces them m one line, in a list of 
those "who tasted the sweets of his present Majesty's 
reign/' Such was Johnson's candid relish of tne 
merit of that satire, that he allowed Dr. Groldsmith, 
as he tpld me, to read it to him from beginning to 
«nd, and did not refuse his praise to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous li- 
berties with him, and escape unpunished. Beauclerk 
•told me that when Goldsmith talked of a project for 
having a third Theatre in London solely for the ex« 
liibition of new plays, in order to deliver authours 
from the supposed tyranny of managers, Johnson 

1 I recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the newspapers, that the 
King had pensioned both a He&MX and a jS^fte-bear. 
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treated it slightiiigly^ upoD which Goldsmith 'said, 
" Ajy SLjf thia may be nothing to you^ who can now 
shelter yourself behind the corner of a pension ;** 
and Johnson bore this with good-humour. 

Johnson praised the £ai*l of Carlisle's Poems, 
which his Lordship had publidied with his name, as 
not disdaining to be a candidate for litierary fame. 
My friend was of opinion, that when a man of rank 
appeared in that character, he deserved to have his 
merit handsomely allowed/' In this I think he was 
more liberal than Mr. William Whitehead, in his 
" Elegy to Lord Villiers," in which under the pretext 

1 Men of iBok and fortune, however, should be pretty well as- 
sured of having a real dahn to the approbation of me publick, as 
writers, before they venture to stand forth. Bryden in nis prci&oe 
to *^ All for Love,'* thus expresses himself: 

*^ Men of pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so) and en- 
dued with a trming kind of fanc^, perhaps helped out by a smatter- 
ing of Latin, are ambitious to distinguish themselves from the herd 
of gentlemen, by their poetry : 

* Rarut enimferme sensus communU in iUa 
Fortuna,' 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with 
what fortune has done for them, and sit down quietly with their 
estates, but they must call their wits in question, and needlessly 
expose their nakedness to publick view ? Not considering that they 
are not to expect the same approbation from sober men, which they 
have fbund nom their flatterers after the third bottle : If a little 
glittering in discourse has passed them on us for witty men,' where 
was this necessity of undeceiving the world ? Would a man, who 
has an ill title to an estate, but yet is in possession of it, would 
he bring it out of his own accord to be tried at Westminster ? We 
who write, if we want the talents, yet have the excuse that we do 
it for a poor subsistence ; but what can be urged in their defence, 
who, not having the vocation of poverty to scribble, out of mere 
wantonness take pains to make themselves ridiculous? Horace 
was certainly in the right where he said, ' That no man is satisfied 
with his own condition.' A poet is not pleased, because he is not 
rich ; and the rich are discontented because the poets will not ad- 
mit them of their number." 
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of " siiperiour toils^ demanding all .their care," he dis- 
covers a jealousy of the great paying their court to 
the Muses: 

" io the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fostering aid' afford ; 
Their arts, their magick powers, with honours due 
Exalt ;— but be thysdf what they record.'* 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe 
before his Lordship set- out for Ireland, having missed 
him the first time. He said, ^' It would have hung 
^ heavy on my heai't if I had not seen him. No man 
ever paid more attention to another than he has done 
to me;* and I have neglected him, not wilfully, but 
from being otherwise occupied. Always, sir, set a 
high value on spontaneous kindness. He whose in- 
clination prompts him to cultivate your friendship of 
his own accord, will love you more than one whom 
you have been at pains to attach to you." 

Jphnson told me, that he was onoe much pleased 

1, This gave me very great pleasure, . for there had been once a 
pretty smart altercation between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a 
question whether a man could improve himself after the age of 
forty-five ; when Johnson, in a hasty humour, expressed himself 
in a manner not quite dvil. Dr. Bamar^ made it the subject of 
a copy of pleasant verses, in which he supposed himself to learn 
different perfections from different men. They Concluded with 
delicate irony : 

^' Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In fairest light each borrow'd grace ; 

From him I'll learn to write : 
Copy his dear familiar style, 
And by the roughness of his file 

Grow, like himself^ polite,'** 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the Poem, but I had occa- 
-••ion to fmd that as Dr. Barnard and he knew each other better, 
't mutual regard increased. 
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t;o find that^a carpenter^ wlio lived near him^ was very 
x-eady to shew him some things in his business which 
lie wished to see : ''It was paying (said he) respect to 
literature." 

I asked him^ if he was not dissatisfied with having 
so small a share of wealthy and none of those distinc- 
tions in the state which are the objects of ambition. 
Jrle had only a pension of three hundred a year. Why 
was he not in such circumstances as to keep his coach ? 
Why had he not some considerable office ? Johnson. 
*' Sir, I have never complained of the world ; nor do 
I think that I have reason to complain; It is rather 
to be wondered at that I have so much. My pension 
is more out of the usual course of things than any 
instance that I have known. Here, sir, was a man 
avowedly no friend to Government at the time, who 
got a pension without asking for it. I never courted 
the great; they seiit for me; but I think they now 
give me up. They are satisfied : they have seen 
enough of me." Upon my observing that I could 
not believe this, for they must certa^y be highly 
pleased by his conversation ; conscious of his own 
superiority, he answered, " No, sir ; great Lords and 
great Ladies don't love to have their mouths stopped." 
^ This was very expressive of the effect which the force 
of his undeffitandmg and brilliancy of his fancy could 
not but produce; and, to be sure, they must havie 
found themselves strangely diminished in his com- 
pany. When I warmly declared how happy I was at 
all times to hear him; — " Yes, sir (said he); but if 
you were Lord Chancellor, it would not be so : you 
would then consider your own dignity." 

There was much truth and knowledge of human 
nature in this remark. But certainly one should 
think, that in whatever elevated state of life a man 
who knew thjB value of the conversation of Johnson 
might be placed, though he might prudently avoid a 
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situation in which he might appear lessened by com- 
parison ; yet he would frequently gratify himself in 
private with the participation of the rich intellectual 
entertainment which Johnson could fiimish. Strange^ 
howeyer, is it, to consider how few of the great sought 
his society ; so that if one were disposed to take oc- 
casion £r>r satire on that account, very conspicuous 
objects present themselves. His noble friend. Lord 
Elibank, well observed, that if a great man procured 
an interview with Johnson, and did not wish to see 
him' more, it shewed a mere idle curiosity, and a 
wretched want of relish for extraordinary powers of 
mind. Mrs. Thrale justly' and wittily accounted for 
such conduct by saying, that Johnson's conversation 
was by much too strong for a person accustomed to 
obsequiousness and flattery; it was mustard in a 
young child's mouth ! 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous 
Tory, but not enough ** according to knowledge," 
and should be obliged to him for ^^ a reason,'' he was 
so candid, and expressed himself so weU, that I begged 
of him to repeat what he had said, and I wrote down 
as follows : 



OF TORY AND WHIG. 



A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, wiFI 
agree. Their principles are the same, though their 
modes of thinking are different. A high Tory makes 
government unintelligible: it is lost in the clouds. 
A violent Whig makes it impracticable: he is for al- 
lowing so much liberty to every man, that there is not 
power enough to govern any man. The prejudice of 
the Tory is for establishment : the prejudice of the 
Whig is for innovation. A Tory does not wish to 
give more real power to Government; but that 
Government shoidd havie more reverence. Then tliy 
differ as to the Churcht The Tory is not for giyinj^ 
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more legal power to the Clergy, but wishes they 
should have a considerable influence, founded on the 
opinion of mankind: the Whig is for limiting and 
watching them with a narrow jealousy." 



^^ TO MR. PERKINS. 



SIR, 

" However often^ I have seen you, I have 
hitherto forgotten the note, but I have now sent it :* 
with my good wishes for the prosperity of you and 
your partner, * of whom, from our short conversation, 
1 could not judge otherwise than favourably. I 
am, sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
•* June 2, 1781." ** Sam. Joh>ISON." 

I Mr. Baiday, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of XJry, the 
celebrated apologist of the people called Quakers, and remarkable 
for maintaining the principles of his venerable progenitor, with as 
much of the degance of modem manners as is consistent with 
primitive simplicity. 
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